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ABYSSINIA—THE 


Mucu of our recent accessions to 
knowledge, especially geographical 
knowledge, and many of the latter 
efforts for the advancement of civi- 
lization have been owing, indirectly, 
to the movements of an institution 
which has higher objects, we mean the 
Church Missionary Society. Such an 
acknowledgment is due to that body, 
altogether apart from its claims as a 
religious association, and is naturally 
suggested by our present subject. 
Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, mis- 
sionaries from that society,were the first 
Europeans who in modern times have 
made their way to Shoa. Bruce had 
not gone so far, nor had Mr. Gobat 
who has lately returned from Gondar. 
Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf’s journal 
has been found to contain so much 
and such precise information about the 
localities and nature of the country, 
that Mr. M‘Queen, already known by 
his contributions to African geography, 
has constructed from it a very va- 
luable map of the north-eastern and 
eastern parts of that continent. 
It is, moreover, to the impression 
made by Mr. Krapf on the King 
of Shoa, that we are to ascribe 
the desire for intercourse with Eng- 
land expressed by that monarch in a 
letter addressed to the Governor- 
General of India, which gave occasion 
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to the embassy of major, now Sir 
William Cornwallis Harris, and has 
resulted in a treaty of commerce. 
With these preliminary observa- 
tions, we turn to the works before 
us, which we hope to show our readers 
are, at once, pleasant reading, and in- 
structive. They tell of a Christian 
kingdom in Africa—remote—difficult 
of access, and, until lately, almost un- 
known. It is the empire of Shoa, 
ruled over by a monarch of the ancient 
stock of the Abyssinian princes, a 
descendant, as records and traditions 
vouch, of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, and who, as indicating this 
claim, bears on his banner the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah. It is a region of 
great beauty where the usages, man- 
ners, and literature of Ethiopia are 
said to be best preserved, and it is, we 
may observe, connected with asso- 
ciations derived from our early read- 
ing. Shoa was the residence of that 
pheenix of the olden time, the poten- 
tate and priest Prester John, and is the 
scene of the happy valley of Rasselas. 
To the novelties of so singular a com- 
munity, to the deep interest which we 
cannot but feel for a people who, long 
surrounded by hostile infidels have 
uniformly upheld their profession of 
Christianity, and who exhibit at this 
day a very ancient Church establish- 
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ment, to these and many other claims 
we may add such as are suggested by 
the objects of the recent embassy—the 
extension of commerce and the abo- 
lition of a slave trade, which makes 
one further appeal to our sympathies, 
that the slaves are often Christians. 
The country now called Abyssinia 
formed a remote portion of the 
ZEthiopia supra ZEgyptum of the 
ancients. The term ‘ Ethiopia’ is, 
we know of Greek origin, describing 
a people of dark complexion. The 
Abyssinians still use it, calling them- 
selves- Itipioawan, and their country 
Itiopia, and in their ancient language 
the Gheez, not now spoken, they named 
their kingdom Agazi, and themselves 
Agazian. The appellation, Abyssi- 
nian, by which they are now known in 
Europe, is taken from the Arabic, 
Habesh, signifying mixture, and being 
formed into the words Abassi, and 
Abassini, was applied to them by the 
Mohammadans of the middle ages. 
As it is implied that they were of a 
mixed descent, African and Arabian, 
it was for a great while unpleasing to 
them, but Habesh is now the fixed 
name of their country, and their own 
Habeshi. The word, Amhara, taken 
from an extensive and once powerful 
district of Abyssinia is much applied 
by themselves to their race and lan- 
guage, but the other names are gene- 
rally used, and almost exclusively by 
the Mohammedans and the surround- 
ing tribes. It is a matter of contro- 
versy whether this people are of pure 
African or of Arabian descent. The 
editor of Bruce's travels, by an ar- 
gument founded on the distinction be- 
tween the Egyptian and Arabic 
tongues, and the similarity of the 
Ethiopic to the former, makes out that 
they are pure Africans. This is fur- 
ther countenanced by the theory that 
Egyptian architecture was introduced 
from Nubia, and there derived from 
Ethiopia. Gau’s work connects it 
indeed with Nubia, but hardly with 
Ethiopia. Dr. Wells in his book on 
the geography of the Old and New 
Testament, and the Rev. Mr. Forster 
in his recent, and very learned work, 
** The Historical Geography of Ara- 
bia,”* maintain that the Ethiopians 
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were primarily an Arabian people, 
however long they may have been in 
Africa. There appears in any case to 
be no reason to doubt that they are 
the Ethiopians of Scripture. They 
have with other evidences the physical 
characteristic of colour. ‘ Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ?”—(Jer. xiii. 23.) 
The Ethiopians are referred to in the 
ancient Scriptures; and by the oldest 
of the uninspired prose writers, He- 
rodotus, when describing the African 
expedition of Cambyses. The ex- 
pedition of Petronius, Prefect of 
Egypt in the time of Augustus, against 
Candace Queen of Ethiopia, supplies 
us with a notice of them at a later 
period. Candace was the Queen of 
a long-lived people, and it is possible 
that she may be the same person who 
is mentioned in the Acts. From 
that period excepting the conversion of 
the treasurer just alluded to, and some 
slight observations in the early eccle- 
siastical writers there appears to be no 
means of tracing the history of this 
country until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese impelled 
by piety and a love of gain, opened a 
communication with Abyssinia. The 
emperor of that country had in 1445 
sent an ambassador to Florence and 
had written to his subjects staying at 
Jerusalem. Thus, and intheir voyages 
to India by the Red Sea, the Portu- 
guese heard something of this Chris- 
tian king, who they at once supposed 
was the Prester or Presbyter John 
of whose wealth, and goodness, and 
rich country such mysterious rumours 
had transpired in Europe. The pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, was as yet unknown, and 
Abyssinia besides the promise of its 
own commerce was looked on as a 
country through which a traffic might 
be carried on with India, and the east. 
An embassy from Portugal was ac- 
cordingly sent out, which reached 
Abyssinia, and visited Shoa in 1490, 
Another Portuguese ambassador ar- 
rived in Abyssinia in 1520, bringing 
in his suite a friar named Alvarez, 
who wrote a full narrative of the ex- 
pedition, and whose account of the 
country and its customs agrees with 
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the subsequent and _ long-suspected 
volumes of Bruce. The Portuguese 
acquired great influence in the new 
empire, but lost it by attempting to 
bring over the nation to the Romish 
faith, and were finally excluded from 
Abyssinia in 1638. In 1698, it was 
visited by Poncet, a French physician 
of Cairo, who was invited to Gon- 
dar to attend the Emperor of 
Abyssinia. From this period nothing 
was known of the country until the 
time of that much-injured and in- 
trepid traveller James Bruce. He 
left Abyssinia in 1771, after a sojourn 
there of two years. In 1805 we hear 
again of this country through Lord 
Valentia and Mr. Salt, the latter of 
whom made a more extended tour 
there in 1810. Nathaniel Pearce, a 
stray sailor who passed some years in 
Abyssinia, published his narrative in 
1818. Andin 1829, the Rev. Samuel 
Gobat was sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society to Gondar, where 
he resided for three years. These are 
our respective sources of information 
on the subject of Abyssinia up to the 
date of the works before us. We 
have thought it worth while pointing 
them out as that country is now at- 
tracting a good deal of attention. 
Whatever acquaintance we may have 
thus made with Abyssinia generally, 
we knew nothing of Shoa, its most 
important state, until the visit of 
Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf. This 
region is indeed mentioned by the 
Portuguese, but at that remote period 
Shoa, since become an independent 
and thriving kingdom, was but a 
province. ‘These gentlemen entered 
Shoa in 1839, and, four months 
later, were followed by M. Rochet 
de Hericourt* the object of whose 
journey appears to have been to sow 
dissension and its grand result, a re- 
tarding of the religious and political 
advancement of this people for, we 
fear, a very considerable period. The 
native clergy have become apprehen- 
sive of the interference of English mis- 
sionaries, and the king yielding, though 
unwillingly to this influential feeling, 
has been compelled to discountenance 
them. The zeal that has led to this 
may have been pious, but it was 
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surely unwise, as the result will 
probably be the exclusion of all 
strangers, and the resumption of that 
policy which has for ages hermetically 
sealed the kingdom. The British 
embassy reached Shoa in 1841, in 
which year Mr. Johnson also arrived 
there. We shall endeavour to col- 
lect from all these works, whatever 
appears to us most likely to amuse and 
instruct our readers. 

Major Harris with the British em- 
bassy left Bombay in a Suez steamer 
in April 1841, and after a nine day’s 
passage reached our recent possession 
in Arabia, at the opening of the Red 
Sea— Aden—well named the Gibraltar 
of the East. It is a place of great 
antiquity, built in a barren volcanic 
region. Ibn Batuta described it 
five hundred years ago as “a large 
city without either seed, water, or 
tree.” It has, however, a good sup- 
ply of water, though neither leaf nor 
seed. Its site, strength, and the 
excellence of its harbour must make it 
in our hands a place of great import- 
ance. The populatiom had, in 1841, 
increased in three years from 800 to 
20,000. Embarking again on board a 
brig of war, forty-two hours brought 
the embassy to the bay of Tajura, on 
the African coast, a little south of the 
straits of Bab el Mandeb. Tajuraisa 
small and poor town, but will pro- 
bably improve, as it is the nearest 
point from whence to reach the best 
parts of Abyssinia, and has good 
anchorage near it, “a thing,” says 
Mr. M‘Queen “ scarcely found on 
any portion of the east coast of 
Africa, especially without the straits 
of Bab el Mandeb until the Equi- 
noctial line is passed.” The existence 
of this important bay and the true 
position of the town of Tajura were, 
it appears, made known by Messrs. 
Isenberg and Krapf. The first as- 
pect of a new country is always 
interesting :— 


‘The bold grey mountains like a 
drop-scene limited the landscape, and 
rising tier above tier, through coral 
limestone and basaltic trap, to the 
majestic Jebel Goodat towering five 
thousand feet above the ocean, were en- 
veloped in dirty red clouds, which im- 


* M. Rochet on his return published his ‘‘ Voyage dans la cét‘e orientale de le 
Mer Rouge, dans la pays d’Adel et la Royaume de Choa” (Shoa.) 
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parted the aspect of a morning in the 
depth of winter. Verdant clumps of 
date and palm-trees embosomed the 
only well of fresh water, around which 
numerous groups of Bedouin females 
were drawing their daily supply of the 
—— fluid. These relieved the 
umble terraced mosque of white-washed 
madrepore, whence the voice of the 
muezzin summoned the true believer to 
matin prayer; and a belt of green 
makannt, a dwarf species of mimosa 
with uniform umbrella tops, fringing 
the sandy shore, completed a pleasant 
contrast to the frowning blocks of 
barren black lava which fortify the 
Gibraltar whereupon “the eye had last 
rested.” —(Harris 1. p. 36.) 


That our readers may appreciate 
the difficulties which Major Harris 
overcame, and which all who adven- 
ture in these regions must be pre- 
pared to meet with, we shall say 
a word or two of the inhabitants of 
Tajura and of the tribes who haunt 
the country between it and the confines 
of Shoa, a distance of about 350 miles. 
These people are all Arabs of the 
Danakil tribes, and appear to be a 
savage, cunning, cruel, and avaricious 
race. They derive such profits from 
the slave trade as give them the neces- 
saries of life, and most of them can 
read and write Arabic, and speak as 
well that language as the Danakil, yet 
are they in habits and morals far below 
the Indians of America. The sultan 
of Tajura seems to be their head, but 
his authority only extends over an 
inconsiderable district beyond the 
town. The various other Danakil 
tribes are confederacies, submitting to 
a chief for self-defence in their wars 
and mutual feuds, each individual 
however, acting for himself, save in 
times of danger. Impositions, ex- 
actions, difficulties in making agree- 
ments with camel-owners, and futile 
pretences for delay detained the em- 
bassy on the scorching sands of Tajura 
for no less than a fortnight, and it 
wasonly when Major Harris announced 
his resolution of going forward as best 
he could, rather than waste more time 
there, and was about to act on it, that 
he was really assisted. Mr. Johnston 
afterwards experienced a like difficulty. 
We rather think that this is to be 
ascribed not merely to the devices of 
the Tajurans for exactions, but to the 
apprehensions which they and the 
others feel of their great source of 
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profit, the slave trade being put down, 
or interfered with by Europeans. It 
is to this that we attribute the murder 
of three of Major Harris’s men, which 
soon after took place, and the good 
reason for watchfulness against some 
individuals of his own escort which 
Mr. Johnson found it prudent to ex- 
hibit. These various tribes are bound 
by some form of treaty with the king 
of Shoa, not to molest such as are 
journeying to or from his dominions, 
and they have a vague reverence for 
the British power, but we suspect that 
their interest in the slave trade, makes 
it not easy to protett the traveller from 
their spears and creeses. Major 
Harris had at length his farewell inter- 
view with the sultan of Tajura. The 
Fatheh, being the first chapter of the 
Koran,was read aloud, and the assembly 
crying out Ameen! the embassy took 
its leave. It consisted of a staff of 
ten persons, two serjeants and fifteen 
rank and file, an apothecary, a carpen- 
ter, asmith and two tent-lascars. The 
sultan’s brother, Izhak, was appointed 
Ras-el-Kafilah, or leader of the cara- 
van, and the Arab escort was to be 
well paid on their safely reaching Shoa. 
Notwithstanding good promises, and 
rich performances in payments and 
presents, the mission encountered many 
dangers. On the 30th of May they 
commenced the journey. The sultan 
could hardly believe they were leaving, 
and losing what very little dignity he 
had, exclaimed, “ In the name of Allah 
and the holy prophet where are these 
fellows going?” ‘“ Raheen-el-Habesh, 
to Abyssinia,” was the cool reply, as 
the whips cracked, and camel and 
horse paced on. They pursued a 
narrow foot-path winding along the 
burning sands and crossing water- 
courses from a porphyry mountain 
whose base was thickly wooded and 
clothed with mimosa and euphorbia 
antiquorum. 


** The pelican of the wilderness sailed 
through the tossing surf, and files of 
Bedouin damsels, in greasy leathern 
petticoats, bending beneath a load of 
fuel from the adjacent hamlet, traversed 
the sultry strand.” 


They soon opened on the Tehama, 
a torrid and barren waste, the passage 
of which, being about fifty miles, is 
attended with much suffering. The 
whole country between Tajura and 
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Ankobar, the capital of Shoa is voleanic, 
but there are fertile parts, especially 
nearing Abyssinia. The journey was 
slow, partly because it did not please 
the camel-drivers to go fast or far, and 
partly from the necessity of talking 
with and conciliating such tribes as 
they met. Soon after leaving Tajura, 
they entered a yawning pass called 
Rah-Eesah, or the road of the Eesahs, 
being the path which that tribe usually 
takes in their forays against the Dana- 
kil. In the wet seasons it is impassable 
from the large blocks which fall from 
the cliffs, and a toll is levied by the 
Arabs who keep it clear. Crossing a 
low valley strewed with lava blocks 
they come within sight of the conical 
peak of Jebel-Seedvo 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea, and soon afterwards 
reach the Bahr Assal or Great Salt 
Lake, a very celebrated object in this 
country. It is forty-two miles from 
Tajura. 


‘The first sight of the strange phe- 
nomenon although curious was far from 
pleasing. An elliptical basin, seven 
miles in its transverse axis, half filled 
with smooth water of the deepest cceru- 
lean blue, and half with a solid sheet of 
glittering snow-white salt, the offspring 
of evaporation—girded on three sides by 
huge hot-looking mountains, which dip 
their basis into the very bowl, and on the 
fourth by crude half-formed rocks of 
lava, broken and divided by the most 
unintelligible chasms. Bereft alike of 
vegetation and of animal life, the appear- 
ance of the wilderness of land and stag- 
nant water, over which a gloomy silence 
prevailed, and which seemed a temple 
for ages consecrated to drought, disso- 
lution and sterility, is calculated to 
depress the spirit of every beholder. No 
sound broke on the ear, not a ripple 
played upon the water; the molten 
surface of the lake, like burnished steel, 
lay unruffled by a breeze; the fierce sky 
was without a cloud, and the angry 
sea, like a ball of metal at a white heat, 
rode triumphant in a full blaze of noon- 
tide indulgence, which in sickening glare 
was darted back on the straining vision 
of the fainting wayfarer, by the hot 
sulphury mountains that encircled the 
still, hollow basin. A white foam on the 
shelving shore of the dense water did 
continue for a brief moment to deceive 
the eye with an appearance of motion 
and fluidity ; but the spot on more atten- 
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tive observation, ever remained un- 
changed—a crystallised efflorescence.— 
Harris, vol. 1. pp. 100-101. 


If this be “a temple to drought,” 
it is appropriately placed on the scorch- 
ing Tehama. The sufferings of the 
party in this neighbourhood from sun 
and heat were extreme. A mephitic 
exhalation from the lake impeded respi- 
ration. The glare from the white 
salt and limestone hillocks threatened 
to destroy the sight. 


“The air was inflamed, the sky 
sparkled, and columns of burning sand 
which at quick intervals towered high 
into the dazzling atmosphere, became 
so illumined, as to appear like tall pillars 
of fire.” 


The mercury in the thermometer 
standing under the shade of cloaks and 
umbrellas was at 120°, no fresh water 
was to be had, and although every care 
had been taken to provide a supply, 
the difficulties of the way and the 
thirst of all were so great that it was 
now insufficient. Dogs expired upon 
the road; horses and mules were 
abandoned to their fate; drowsiness 
and giddiness were seizing all the men, 
who were hoping for death as a relief 
from burning thirst, when a Bedouin, 
who had been sent forward, arrived 
with a large skin filled with muddy 
water. This being poured over the 
face and down the throat of every pro- 
strate snfferer enabled all, ghastly and 
haggard, to struggle into the camp. 
A seaman perished, and every one of 
the party felt subsequently, in some 
severe form, the effects of this painful 
tract. They afterwards reach the well 
from which this water was obtained. 
From “the glittering shores of the 
broad lake,” they crossed the saline 
incrustation which extends about two 
miles to the opposite brink. There 
was a caravan of Bedouin salt-diggers 
loading their camels for Aussa and 
Abyssinia, where salt forms not only 
one of the chief necessaries of life but 
also a circulating medium. It is, as 
we gather from Mr. Johnson,* far 
dearer in Abyssinia than the purest 
white sugar is in England, and to this 
circumstance he attributes the preva- 
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lence there of tape-worm, and some 
other complaints. He describes the 
Ahmulahs or salt-money as thin pieces 
of salt, in shape and size like a mower's 
whet-stone. It is singular that so soft 
a substance and one so liable to decay 
should be used as a currency. Its 
value on this account varies much, 
In one state of the weather, twenty 
ahmulahs go to an Austrian dollar, in 
another from sixteen to eighteen, We 
may observe that the coin most prized 
in this part of Africa, and especially in 
Abyssinia is the Austrian dollar of 
Maria Teresa, which they call “ woman 
silver,” and this brings twenty-five per 
cent more than the dollar of the empe- 
ror, styled by them “ man silver,” and 
it is often not easy to pass the latter at 
all.* 

After passing the fiery Tehama, as 
the Danakil themselves call it, they 
experienced at their next station a mis- 
fortune to which we have before alluded. 
Three of the Europeans were mur- 
dered in their beds, by, as Major Harris 
supposes, some hostile Arabs of the 
Eesah tribe. The causes or perpetra- 
tors of this deed were never traced. 
It appears that plunder was not the 
object, for there was nothing taken. 

The Adel country, as that between 
Tajura and the confines of Shoa is 
generally called, is barren and bleak, 
and our travellers learned, as Major 
Harris observes, to appreciate the 
simile of “the shadow of the rock in a 
weary land.” : 

On the 23rd of June, the Kafilah 
reached Killulloo, half way between 
Tajura and the frontiers of Shoa. 
Among the Adel people who came to 
water their flocks here were many of 
an Eesah tribe, great hunters of the 
ostrich, and from whom the feathers 
are mostly obtained. They carry a 
rude bamboo flute the plaintive cadence 
of which, is said to charm the ostrich. 
They have also numbers of these great 
birds trained to stalk the wild ones. 
Lashed under a trained donkey the 
archer is brought among a herd, when 
with his poisoned arrows he kills num- 
bers. Here they also met a slave cara- 
van from Shoa on its way to Tajura. 
It consisted of several hundred. There 
was one damsel “a really beautiful 
christian from Guragué, with long 


raven tresses, and a very pensive ex- 
pression, who had been compelled to 
embrace Islamism.” 


** Although the majority of the slaves 
imported with the caravan from Abyssi- 
nia, were of tender years and many of 
them extremely pretty, they did not 
excite that interest which might have 
been anticipated, Children accustomed 
to sorry fare and to harsh treatment in 
their own country, they had very readily 
adapted themselves to the will of their 
new masters, whose obvious interest it 
was to keep them fat and in good spirits. 
With few exceptions all were merry and 
light-hearted. Recovered from the 
fatigue of the long march there was 
nothing but dancing, singing, and romp- 
ing; and although many wore an air of 
melancholy which forms a national cha- 
racteristic, the little victims to a traffic 
so opposed to any principle of humanity, 
might rather have been conjectured to 
be proceeding on a party of pleasure 
than bending their steps for ever from 
their native land. 

‘A very limited number of Shankelas 
and a few natives of Zingero excepted, 
the whole consisted of christians and 
heathens from Guragué, whence are 
obtained the “ red Ethiopians,” so much 
prized in Arabia. Kidnapping has con- 
sequently been carried to an extent so 
frightful as to impart the name of the 
unhappy province as a designation for 
slaves generally. Nearly all of both 
sexes, however had already become 
passive converts to the Mohammadan 
faith, and under ther encouraging eye of 
the bigoted drivers, oaths by the false 
prophet resounded through the camp. 
Nine-tenths were females varying in 
age from six to thirteen years, and all 
were clad alike in dirty cotton smocks 
of Abyssinian manufacture, adorned in 
some instance with cuffs of blue calico. 
Their long dark tresses elaborately 
greased were plaited into thin cords with 
tassels at the extremity, and interwoven 
about the head with a band of coloured 
thread, to which was suspended a dis- 
tinguishing cluster of cowry shells. 
Bead necklaces, pewter earrings, brace- 
lets and anklets, decorated the persons 
of the prettiest, and these ornaments 
forming the stock in hand of the trader, 
are invariably resumed on each bargain 
effected, in order to be transferred to 
some victim hereafter to be purchased, 

‘Each slave was provided with a 
cruise of water, and had walked the 
entire distance accomplished from the 
heart of Africa, with an endurance that 


* Johnson’s Abyssinia, vol. ii. p 282. 
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in children, especially of such tender 
years was surprising. A very few only 
who had become weary or foot-sore, had 
been mounted on mules or camels or had 
been provided with ox-hide sandals, 
which in some measure protected their 
tender feet against the sharp lava 
boulders. The males, chiefly boys, had 
been entrusted with the charge of 
camels, and required no compulsion to 
render themselves useful ; and of the fe- 
males,some who boasted personal charms 
occupied the position of temporary mis- 
tresses. Four large handfuls of parched 
grain, comprising a mixture of wheat, 
maize, millet, and grain, formed the 
daily food of each ; and under the charge 
of the most intelligent, the respective 
droves slept huddled together on mats 
spread upon the ground. Some surly 
old drivers or wanton youths there were 
who appeared to prefer the application 
of the whip to the more gentle persua- 
sion of words ; but in the trifling punish- 
ment inflicted there was nothing to 
remind the spectator of the horrors of 
slavery as witnessed in the western 


world,” —Harris, pp. 233-6, vol. 1. 


How debasing is slavery, if the above 
be, as undoubtedly it is, a mild repre- 
sentation of it! But we have another 
glimpse of the characters of these gentle 
slave-traders. The merchant of this 
Kafilah proposed a foray against a 
tribe in the neighbourhood, the Wur- 
boro Galla, in which the warriors of 
the two caravans, including the em- 
bassy were, according to his plan, to 
have joined, and to have swept off 
unsuspecting and unoffending families. 
He was probably surprised to find that 
our muskets were not available and 
the project wasabandoned. The poor 
children have not always such a 
holyday time, as the above picture 
suggests. Three of that Kafilah had 
been murdered soon after leaving 
Abyssinia, and some slaves are con- 
stantly lost in crossing the Adel plains, 
either by the perils of the climate or 
the creeses of assailing Arabs. 

We have said enough to indicate the 
difficulties of this undertaking, and 
now rest with our toil-worn travellers 
at their twenty-fifth station in the oasis 
of Sultelli. Around it was a lava dis- 
trict, and before them the cones of 
extinct volcanoes; one of them was 
Mount Abida, three thousand feet 
high; and far beyond it the loftier 
crater of Aulloo, once the landmark 
of the old empire of Ethiopia. Loom- 
ing in the distance they saw too, for 
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the first time, the blue range of the 
great Abyssinian mountains. Passing 
from intermediate stations we reach 
with them the banks of the Hawash, 
second of the rivers of Abyssinia, and 
the boundary of the dominions of Shoa 
in this direction. It rises in the centre 
of Ethiopia, at eizht thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and flowing 
on, like a great artery, through the 
arid plains of Adel, is absorbed in the 
lagoons of Aussa. The river at this 
point is two thousand two hundred 
and twenty-three feet above the ocean. 
When Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf 
crossed it, at the close of the dry sea- 
son—the 29th of May—the stream was 
about sixty feet broad, and from two to 
four feet deep. Major Harris found 
it, in July and the rainy season, nearly 
sixty yards broad, and twelve feet deep. 
In Africa, every thing is in strong 
contrast. Scorched on the burning 
plains, our travellers had at times in 
the wet season, * too much of water ;” 
and having journeyed over a bleak, 
voleanic district, they now suddenly 
found themselves in a scene of lux- 
uriant vegetation; groves of waving 
tamarisk, ringing to the voice of the 
bell-bird; gum-bearing acacias, and 
noble forest trees, whose shattered 
branches attested the presence of the 
elephant and hippopotamus. They 
cross the swampy plain of Azboti, 
where, at the close of the day, a Be- 
douin rode into their camp, and, after 
looking about him for some time, de- 
parted without making obeisance or 
explanation to any one. There was 
one circumstance of interest about this 
stranger. His grey steed was branded 
on flank and wether with the Abys- 
sinian sign of the cross. He had been, 
as was supposed, sent forward by 
Wuldasma Mohammed, the abogaz or 
hereditary marshal of the frontier of 
Efat. It appeared to the embassy 
strange and discouraging that they had 
as yet received no recognition from the 
king. They now saw distinctly the 
lofty peak of Mamrat, ‘ the Mother 
of Grace,” rising above the other 
Abyssinian mountains ; and could dis- 
cern the site of Ankobar. Dathara, 
their next station, thirteen miles 
farther on, is at the foot of the high- 
lands of Abyssinia; and here, for the 
first time since they left Tajura, they 
drank of pure running water. 


** Three thousand feet above the 
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ocean, with an invigorating breeze and 
a cloudy sky, the climate of this prin- 
cipal pass into Southern Abyssinia was 
that of a fine summer's day in England, 
rather than of the middle of July be- 
tween the tropics. Here, for the first 
time during the pilgrimage, the tent 
was erected under the shade of the 
wide. spreading tamarind, which, among 
many other trees of noble growth, 
graced the sequestered spot. Above 
the surrounding foliage, the long white 
roofs of the royal magazines were 
visible, perched high on the blue moun- 
tain side. Inthe forked branches over- 
head were piled haystack-looking nests 
of gigantic dimensions, thatched with 
every attention to neatness and comfort; 
the small aperture left by the feathered 
architect, turned, in every instance, to 
the eastward, and was carefully secured 
from the weather; and, perched on 
every twig, an assemblage of strange 
birds displayed their gay, glittering 
lumage, or filled the cool air with me- 
Gao song. 

* But from the summit of the basaltic 
knoll, which was ascended towards the 
close of day, there burst upon the de- 
lighted gaze a prospect more than ever 
alluring of the Abyssinian Alps. Hill 
rose above hill, clothed in the most lux- 
uriant vegetation — mountain towered 
above mountain —a smiling chaos of 
disorder; and the waning peaks of the 
most remote range threw their hoary 
heads, sparkling with a white mantle of 
hail, far into the cold azure sky. Vil- 
lages and hamlets, embosomed in dark 
groves of evergreens, were graceful in 
Arcadian repose. Rich fields of every 
hue chequered the deep, lone valley ; 
and the sun, bidding a diurnal farewell 
to his much-loved plains of the east, 
shot a last stream of golden light, 
varied as the hues of the Iris, over the 
mingled beauties of wild woodland 
scenery, and the labour of the Christian 
husbandman.” — Harris, pp. 322-3, 
vol. 1. 


It appears that the king of Shoa, 
or, as he is termed, the negoos, had 
sent a body of three hundred match- 
lock men to meet the embassy, but 
the abogaz, who was a jealous Moslem, 
and opposed to the Europeans, had 
sent them back, averring that the 
strangers were not to be found. He 
gave them at first a reluctant greeting, 
but the negoos sending again a guard 
of honour, and a horse with royal 
trappings, the Moslem was compelled 
to be civil. The negoos is despotic ; 
looked on as the sole proprietor of all 
property, and the disposer of the lives 
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of his people: but the present monarch 
is “a happy accident,” and governs, 
on the whole, considerately, and for 
the advantage of his people. It is true 
that they are heavily taxed and fettered 
by many restrictions ; they cannot, as 
in other parts of Abyssinia, go where 
they like, or dress as they like; but 
there is now no part of Ethiopia where 
persons are so respected, or property 
so secure asin Shoa. You are as 
safe there from robbery,” Mr. Krapf 
tells us, “as in England, and should 
you lose any thing on the road, there 
is nearly a certainty of its being re- 
stored to you, as the king punishes 
concealment.” The people have a 
fertile soil, use the plough and irri- 
gation, and livein comfort. They are, 
for mountaineers, a singular race, re- 
sembling rather farmers in the rich 
low-lands of Europe. They have 
abundance of the necessaries of life, 
and instead of being bold in their 
manners, are civil and almost syco- 
phantic, baring their shoulders to the 
waist in the presence of superiors, and 
kneeling in the dust before the king. 
Abyssinia now consists of three 
great divisions—Tigré in the north, 
Amhara in the west, and Shoa in the 
south. The nominal emperor of Abys- 
sinia resides at Gondar, but he is but 
the instrument of whoever happens to 
be the successful chief there. Shoa is 
the only province of the three that is 
not falling into decay, and, on the 
contrary, has long been advancing in 
power andimportance. In its proper 
limits, it is but a small kingdom, being 
about one hundred and fifty by ninety 
miles, with a population of a million. 
Its dependencies are already large, and 
are extending, having a population of 
not less than a further million and a 
half. The present king, Sahela Se- 
lassie—or, as Mr. Krapf spells it, 
Selassieh—is the seventh monarch of 
Shoa, and a branch of the house which 
claims descent from Solomon. The 
founder of the dynasty married a 
daughter of the reigning emperor, 
and, being made governor of the 
southern provinces, established there 
a separate kingdom. The king’s name, 
Sahela Selassie, means “the clemency 
of the Trinity ;” and his other name 
is Menilek, being that of the supposed 
son of Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba. We may observe that Solomon 
and David are names of frequent oc- 
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currence in the ancient dynasty of 
Abyssinia. The religion of Shoa, 
mixed with some Jewish, and debased 
by many oriental customs, allows of 
concubinage, and the negoos has a 
harem of five hundred. From the 
accounts before us, we can form buta 
very low opinion of Abyssinian mo- 
rality. The example of the king is 
followed by all who can afford it; 
there is, consequently, hardly any such 
thing as conjugal affection, and a girl 
who is a mother at twelve, fades early, 
and is cast aside. Marriage is a civil 
contract, and if expressed before wit- 
nesses, is good. It is, however, oc- 
casionally solemnized by the church, 
and with a ceremony resembling ours, 
the couple afterwards partaking of the 
holy sacrament ; but so solemn an en- 
gagement is not popular. A divorce 
is as easy a ceremony as the ordinary 
marriage, and there is no difference 
observed between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children. In one particular 
they resemble the highly-civilized 
people of Christian Europe :—a girl 
is esteemed there according to her pro- 
perty, and an heiress is sure of a hus- 
band before she has seen many sum- 
mers. 

The features of the Abyssinians are 
Caucasian, but their complexion varies 
from olive to jet black. Their hair is 
long and silky. The men are tall, 
well-formed, and robust; and the 
women, though sometimes beautiful, 
are scarcely less masculine. King and 
peasant all go barefooted ; and, except 
the clergy, who wear a turban, all have 
their heads uncovered. They wear wide 
trousers reaching to the knee, a cotton 
cloth swathed about the loins, andalong, 
loose cloth of the same material enve- 
lopes the person in becoming, but very 
incommodious folds. The national 
weapons are—a sickle-shaped sword, 
the buckler, and spear. There is an 
unfortunate prejudice against the use 
of water, as savouring of Islamism ; 
and accordingly the Abyssinian is un- 
washed. A similar impression makes 
them discountenance coffee and smok- 
ing, and the mission encountered a good 
deal of unpopularity for indulging in 
such Mohammedan practices. Their 
mourning garments are black and 
yellow, and on the loss of a relative 
they scarify their cheeks by tearing off 
a small piece of skin. The king di- 
rected an ordinance against this, as 
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being a violation of the scripture, “ Ye 
shall not make any cutting in your 
flesh for the dead ;” but, despot as he 
is, he cannot put down a national 
custom, and almost every face he looks 
on shows that he is disobeyed. The 
Abyssinians, like other eastern nations, 
have no family name. ‘They all wear 
round the neck, as a badge of Chris- 
tianity, a small silk cord of deep blue, 
called the mateb: the colour having, 
it is said, a reference to the sky above. 

Leaving the frontier town of Farri, 
in Efat, the embassy commenced, on 
the 17th of July, their ascent of the 
Abyssinian Alps. As the rough road 
wound round a hill, or skirted an 
abyss, it disclosed a succession of richly 
cultivated terraces, and on every emi- 
nence clusters of conically thatched 
houses, with green hedges, and shaded 
by dark trees, were seen. Peasants 
and groups of hooded women, clothed 
in scarlet and crimson, came forward 
to greet them with a shrill ziroleet. 
Verdant fields were seen below, count- 
less villages were on the mountain 
side, and on every slope a plough could 
touch, cultivation flourished. Wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, beans, peas, cotton, 
and oil plant, grew in luxuriance ; 
and the rich fields extending far off 
mounted up the the faintly seen side 
of Mamrat, “the mother of grace.” 
The wild rose, the lantana, the fern, 
and the honeysuckle, graced their 
road ; birds warbled in the trees, and 
passing groves of pine-like juniper 
trees, at length the view opened on 
Ankobar, the capital, “occupying a 
central position in a horse-shoe cres- 
cent of mountains, still high above, 
which enclose a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of ten miles in diameter.” 
They were now within two hours 
walk of the capital, but from some un- 
explained suspicion, were compelled 
to remain for some days at the market- 
town of Alio Amba, consoling them- 
selves as best they could with the com- 
pany of the governor and his three 
daughters, whose names being ren- 
dered into English, are, Eve, Sweet- 
limes, and Sunbeam. After a fort- 
night's durance in this village lazaretto, 
the commander-in-chief arrived with 
a guard of honour and a communi- 
cation from the king. “ Tarry not by 
day, neither stay ye by night, for the 
heart of the father longeth to see his 
children. Hasten, that we be not 
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again disappointed.” The negoos was 
not at Ankobar, but embowered in 
groves of juniper and cypress at his 
country palace of Machalwans. To 
this place, then, which lay between 
them and the city, they directed their 
course. 


** It was now noon, and the weather 
having temporarily cleared, the British 
party, radiant with plumes and gold 
embroidery, succeeded after much fruit- 
less opposition in mounting their gaily 
caparisoned steeds, and escorted by the 
governors, the commander-ir-chief of 
the body guard, and by a numerous and 
clamorous escort, proceeded in full 
uniform towards the palace. Many were 
the attempts made to enforce the eti- 
quette which denies ascent in equestrian 
order; but as on gaining the foot of the 
eminence, the roar of artillery burst 
from the encampment, and the deep 
valley, filling fast with a cloud of white 
smoke, began to echo back the salute at 
the rate of six discharges in a minute, 
no farther interference was attempted, 
and an universal shout arose of ‘ Mala- 
fie Ungliz, melcom! melcom !’—‘ Won- 
derful English, well done! well done !’” 


Having thus come forward with 
something better than a flourish of 
trumpets, and made a favourable im- 
pression, they are introduced into the 
royal presence. 


‘The last peal of ordnance was 
rattling in broken echoes along the 
mountain chain, as the British embassy 
stepped at length over the high threshold 
of the reception hall. Circular in form, 
and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian 
jillar in the centre, the massive and 
lofty walls of the chamber glittered with 
a profusion of silver ornaments, embla- 
zoned shields, matchlocks and double- 
barrelled guns. Persian carpets, and 
rugs of all sizes, colours, and patterns, 
covered the floor ; and crowds of alakas, 
governors, chiefs, and principal officers 
of the court, arrayed in their holiday 
attire, stood around in a posture of re- 
spect, uncovered to the girdle. Two 
wide alcoves receded on either side, in 
one of which blazed a cheerful wood 
fire, engrossed by indolent cats, whilst 
in the other, on a flowered satin ottoman, 
surrounded by withered eunuchs, and 
juvenile pages of honour, and supported 
by gay velvet cushions, reclined in Ethi- 
opian state, His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty, Sahela Selassie. The Deeh Aga- 
fari, or state door-keeper, as master of 
the ceremonies, stood with a rod of 
green rushes to preserve the exact dis- 


tance of approach to royalty, and as the 
British guests entered the hall and made 
their bows to the throne, motioned to 
them to be seated on chairs, that had 
been previously sent in; which done, 
it was commanded that all might be 
covered, 

‘“*The king was attired in a silken 
Arab vest of green brocade, partially 
shrouded under the ample folds of a 
white cotton robe of Abyssinian manu- 
facture, adorned with sundry broad 
crimson stripes and borders. Forty 
summers, whereof eight and twenty had 
been passed under the uneasy cares of 
the crown, had slightly furrowed his 
dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a 
full bushy head of hair, arranged in 
elaborate curls, after the fashion of 
George I.; and although considerably 
disfigured by the loss of the left eye, 
the expression of his manly features, 
open, pleasing, and commanding, did 
not, in their tout ensemble, belie the 
character for impartial justice which the 
despot has obtained far and wide—even 
the Danakil comparing him to ‘a fine 
i of gold.’”—Harris, pp. 310-12, 
vol. I. 


The king was highly pleased with 
the presents ; but turning from Cach- 
emere shawls, Delhi scarfs, and carpets 
of all hues, his eye rested with most 
interest on the European escort, when, 
in full uniform, and with aserjeant at 
its head, it marched into the hall, and, 
facing in front of the throne, went 
through the platoon exercise. 

On the following day, the embassy 
enters Ankobar, so called by Mr. 
Krapf, but written Ankober by Major 
Harris :—the difference arising from 
their respective notions of the origin 
of the name. The former tells us 
that when this place was taken from 
the Gallas by a predecessor of the 
present king, a female named Anko, 
ruling that tribe, possessed the town— 
that “bar” in their language means 
“door,” and that hence Ankobar means 
the door of Anko. Major Harris 
only varies from this by deriving the 
last syllable from the word ‘“ der,” 
with the nearly identical meaning, 
“gate.” We prefer the spelling of 
Mr. Krapf, as he both knows the 
people, and is well acquainted with 
their language. The capital is im- 
posingly placed on the extremity of 
Mount Chakka; is 8198 feet above 
the level of the sea; in latitude it is 
9° 34 45” north; and in longitude 
39° 54’ east. It consists of clusters 
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of thatched houses of all forms—some 
barn-like, others resembling hay- 
stacks, with green enclosures and 
palings, covering the mountain side, 
and giving shelter to some fifteen 
thousand souls. On the pinnacle of 
this mountain stands the palace of the 
negoos, an ungainly edifice, with great 
gables and rows of clay chimney-pots. 
It is well defended with lines of wooden 
pallisades, descending to the base, and 
within which are the dwellings of the 
household slaves, kitchens, cellars, ma- 
gazines, and granaries; and, rising 
above a dark grove of juniper, was 
seen the bronze cross of a church, re- 
minding our travellers that they had 
one deep interest in common with the 
inhabitants. 

The residence provided for the em- 
bassy gave them no favourable idea of 
Shoan architecture, being, as Major 
Harris says, more like a den in 
Exeter ‘Change than a house. It 
was an oblong shell of wood, with 
indeed neat thatch, and a basket-work 
ceiling ; but windowless, chimneyless, 
and whose hide-lashed ribs were open 
to the weather. They were, however, 
soon afterwards placed in a less ob- 
jectionable abode. Ankobar is so de- 
fective in cleanliness and comfort, that 
we can only ascribe its freedom from 
fever or plague to the healthfulness 
of the climate. Of this Messrs. 
Isenberg and Krapf speak in high 
terms. “ They breathed,” they say, 
writing in June, “ Alpine air, and 
drank Alpine water ;” adding, that on 
the 4th of the month they found the 
barley ready for the harvest, and that 
the cool, vernal, or nearly autumnal 
atmosphere almost put them in an 
ecstacy. The houses in Ankobar are 
very poor, being made of stakes and 
mud—perforations for windows, bad 
shutters, and no chimneys. On a hill 
near the town, deep in acypress grove, 
there is a fine-looking monastery of the 
thirteenth century, founded by an eccle- 
siastic, who is now their patron saint, 
Tekla Haimanot. 

Bruce’s account of the Abyssinian 
**brundo,” or brind feasts—their eat- 
ing raw flesh is quite established. 
The day after his presentation at 
court Major Harris saw a number of 
oxen given among a crowd of peasants 
who had been pressed for some ser- 
vice, and which were slain and eaten 
raw upon the spot. A number with 
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their drawn knives rushed on each 
victim—a great struggle ensued—the 
red tide soon showed the work of 
death; and in a quarter of an hour 
nothing remained of the carcass, save 
hoofs and horns. The sight was no 
novelty to him at the time; and he 
often afterwards witnessed it in all 
ranks. It appears, too, that at their 
feasts an indulgence in this brind, or 
raw flesh, is frequently followed with 
all the appearance of intoxication. 
Mr. Johnson has a theory that, like 
the Esquimaux, they adopt the prac- 
tice because it induces a feeling of 
warmth. It is true, that timber is 
scarce in Shoa, and that, although so 
near the line, much of the country is 
from nine to ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea; but raw flesh is 
plainly their liking, for they use it in 
all weathers. It is also remarkable 
what large quantities of it they can 
eat when raw, in comparison to what 
they take when cooked. They do 
cook their meat also; and raw flesh, 
though relished by all—monarch, and 
priest, and lady fair—is not their only 
diet. There is a universal dish called 
“wort,” a cayenne potage, which they 
eat with their crumpet-like bread of 
teff, or wheat flour. Mr. Johnson 
describes it as made of equal parts of 
salt and cayenne, with a meal made 
from peas or beans, mixed into paste. 
This is termed “ dillock,” and large 
quantities of it are kept by for use. 
In connection with their cooking, we 
may observe, that they partake of no 
food which has been prepared by Mo- 
hammedans, regarding that as equiva- 
lent to a renunciation of Christianity. 
In this particular, also, the English 
unconsciously gave great offence. The 
predilection for raw meat is, as we 
have said, universal. At an enter- 
tainment given to the embassy, lumps 
of it were handed round in profusion ; 
and when our countrymen proceeded 
to broil their chops, and also to toast 
their half-baked bread—“ What !” 
said a lady after attentive observation, 
“burn the king’s meat, and his bread 
too! I could never have believed it!” 
The Shoans are by no means a tempe- 
rate people, and indeed seldom come 
from a royal banquet, or any other, 
sober. They take freely of a honey 
wine, called ‘hydromel,” and of which 
there is a superior kind, called “ ba- 
rilla.” The embassy gave a dinner to 
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Ayto Melkoo, the king’s master of the 
horse, and the greatest gourmand in 
the kingdom. The cuisine, and espe- 
cially the marasquino and wine, met 
his highest approval; and when on 
rising he was wished, in the Abys- 
sinian phrase, “safe entrance into his 
house,” “ Let me,” he replied, “ give 
youa lesson in politeness. You should 
rather have said ‘stay.’” Such, he 
was told, was not their fashion ; every 
man is allowed to be happy in his own 
way. * Ay, ay,” he returned; “ but 
then if you had pressed me to tarry, I 
would at all events have stopped with 
you until the moon rose. Do you 
see ?”* 

The king is a very favourable 
specimen of a Shoan, not only in 
manners—the first gentleman of his 
kingdom—but also in intelligence ; 
and his speeches are amusing. Maga- 
zines were exploded for him by means 
of detonating shells. Many-barreled 
pistols and stick-guns were shown 
him; and a wax bullet was fired 
through a table from an air cane. 


** My son,” said his majesty on wit- 
nessing this last wonder, ‘“‘I am old, 
and have but few years more to live. 
I have seen many strange things from 
your country, but none that surpass 
this engine, which, without the aid of 
gunpowder, can destroy men. Sorrow 
were it that I should have died and 

one down to the grave before behold- 
ing and understanding so wonderful an 
invention. It is truly the work of a 
wise people, who employ strong medi- 
cines ! 


Contemplating an expedition into a 
neighbouring district to the great lake 
at Guragué, the king was desirous of 
taking counsel of the embassy. He told 
them there were treasures concealed in 
the islands on the lake, that he did not 
anticipate opposition from the inha- 
bitants, among whom were many 
Christian monks, but that wild beasts, 
and especially elephants, abounded 
there—and that there were other 
difficulties. 


* The chief persons of Shoa were constantly asking the embassy for presents ; 





“From the summit of a lofty hill, 
near Aiméllele,” said his majesty, ‘I 
have beheld through a telescope the 
lake and its tall trees; but the ele- 
phants came in numbers. I feared 
that my people would be destroyed. I 
ran, and they all ran with me. Now, 
what say you? What is your advice in 
this matter? Are you able to build 
boats ? 


This project was not proceeded 
with; but soon after the embassy 
took part in another. Sahela Selassie 
has, as we have said, added largely to 
his dominions; but he has devised no 
mode for the collection of the tribute, 
and only enforces it by sudden and 
ruthless forays. Such, then, are of 
frequent occurrence; and to meet 
them there is a feudal system. The 
peasantry do military service to their 
respective governors; and each go- 
vernor is responsible for the contin- 
gent of his district. Every soldier 
brings his own provisions for the spe- 
cified number of days, and is consoled 
with the prospect of plunder and 
slaves. The destination of the expe- 
dition is known only to the king, 
whose policy is to mask his plans, and 
come by cross marches suddenly on 
the victims. The object of his pre- 
sent vengeance were the Sertie Galla, 
a tribe inhabiting a rich district be- 
tween the Nile and the Hawash, and 
who, besides the ordinary cause of 
withholding tribute, had openly re- 
belled, and, in the preceding year, 
slain a body of eight hundred men be- 
longing to the Negoos. Twenty 
thousand men, in three divisions, fol- 
lowed the king, and succeeding in 
their surprize, poured down on the 
rich valleys of the Galla and on their 
secluded hamlets, looking peaceful 
among groves of juniper and acacia. 


** The luckless inhabitants, taken 
quite by surprise, had barely time to 
abandon their property, onl fly for 
their lives to the fastness of Entotto, 
which reared its protecting form at the 
distance of a few miles. The spear of 










more than any one, Queev Besdbesh, the favourite of the Negoos, applied for “de- 
lightful things.” We transcribe, from Major Harris, one of his notes. It was 


written on a scroll of parchment without signature or superscri 


tion: ‘* May this 


letter come to the hands of the English commander. Are you well ? Are you well ? 
Are you quite well? That the soap may not end quick, you will send it in large 


quantities, saith Besabesh.” 
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the warrior searched every bush for 
the hunted foe. Women and girls 
were torn from their hiding, to be hur- 
ried into hopeless captivity. Old men 
and young were indiscriminately slain 
and mutilated among the fields and 
groves; flocks and herds were driven 
off in triumph; and house after house 
was sacked, and consigned to the 
flames. Each grim Amkara warrior 
vied with his brother in the work of re- 
tributive destruction amongst the exe- 
crated Galla. Whole groups and fami- 
lies were surrounded, and _ speared 
within the walled court-yards, which 
were strewed with the bodies of the 
slain. Wretches who betook them- 
selves to the open plain, were pursued 
and hunted down like wild beasts; and 
children of three and four years of age, 
who had been placed in the trees with 
the hope that they might escape obser- 
vation, were included in the inexorable 
massacre, and pitilessly shot among the 
branches. In the course of two hours 
the division left the desolated valley 
laden with spoil, and carrying with them 
numbers of wailing females and muti- 
lated orphan children; together with 
the barbarous trophies that had been 
stripped from the mangled bodies of 
their murdered victims.”— Harris, pp. 
192—3, vol. ii. 


Scenes of war and vengeance are 
always painful. This was especially 
$0, none resisting, and the order for 
attack being given with religious ac- 
companiments. The king, preceded 
by the holy ark taken from the cathe- 
dral of St. Michael, and carried under 
a scarlet canopy, pronounced, as the 
well-known signal for fire and sword, 
these words—“ May the God who is 
the God of my forefathers strengthen 
and absolve!” Major Harris says 
that the foray was conducted in a 
masterly manner ; and it is some re- 
lief to learn that Sahela Selassie, at the 
intercession of the embassy and Mr. 
Krapf, though much against the 
wishes of his followers, set free the 
captives. 

The Shoans resemble other savage 
tribes in this, as in many particulars, 
that they have nothing chivalrous in 
their courage; and they much sus- 
pected the manliness of the English 
for not taking part in that cruel 
slaughter. But this impression did 
not last long. Major Harris and his 
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friends soon afterwards met some wild 
elephants, animals dreaded by the na- 
tives. On the English officers coolly 
approaching these huge beasts, and 
bringing them down with their rifles, 
admiration and applause exceeded all 
bounds. ‘“ The world was made for 
you alone,” said an old warrior ; 
‘and no one else has any business in 
it.” 

The main cause of our interest for 
Shoa, as for all Abyssinia, is its 
Christianity. This, as we have said, 
they themselves claim to have re- 
ceived from the Ethiopian eunuch 
mentioned in the Acts. But their re- 
cords trace the history of their church 
no farther than the year of our Lord 
330, when Frumentius, the son of 
a merchant of Tyre,was shipwrecked on 
the coast, and brought a prisoner to 
their emperor. He was a Christian, 
and was the means of converting the 
monarch and his court. Frumentius 
was consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria as the first Aboon,* or 
Patriarch of the Ethiopie Church, 
from which period the Aboon has in- 
variably derived his authority from 
Alexandria. The Abyssinian is thus 
a branch of the Greek Church, and, 
with it and the other Eastern churches, 
holds the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father only. It also 
holds the opinion of Eutyches, for 
which he and the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria were condemned by the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in the year 481 for 
denying a human nature to our Lord. 
When Romish tenets were introduced 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century, the emperor of Abyssinia 
and his chiefs in time adopted them ; 
but neither persuasion nor persecution 
could change the people; and the 
struggle ended in the exclusion of all 
Romish emissaries from their soil. 
They regard the Scriptures, including, 
however, the Apocrypha, as the only 
rule of faith. On the subject of the 
Eucharist, and on that of the celibacy 
of the clergy, they agree with the 
Church of England, save that in this 
latter particular they hold that a 
clergyman can marry but once. They 
hold, too, that the adoration of images 
is unlawful, although their churches 
are hung round with paintings. In 
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many other respects their doctrines 
are extremely debased, being, it seems, 
a mixture of heathenism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. They sacrifice a red hen, 
to avert the influence of an evil spirit, 
which they believe to cause sickness; 
and Major Harris mentions the circum- 
stance of a bull being led round a town, 
and offered up for the removal of an 
epidemic. They affect to deny purga- 
tory, yet have a doctrine identical 
with it. They hold the invocation of 
saints and of the Virgin, and fasts, 
penances, and confession. They have 
the Levitical distinction of clean and 
unclean food, wash their cups as a 
duty, and practice circumcision. They 
also observe two Sabbaths, the Jewish 
and the Christian. Their churches 
are, like the Jewish Temple, divided 
into three parts, the innermost being 
termed the holy of holies, and entered 
only by the priest. It is separated 
from the rest by a veil; and there is 
kept the tabot, or ark, presumed to 
contain some sacred relic, but usually 
having nothing but a scroll inscribed 
with the name of a patron saint. On 
entering the cathedral of St. Michael, 
Major Harris had to take off his 
shoes ; and he describes the service as 
commencing with the Jewish Tri- 
sagion; the priests as moving with 
gesticulations, which might be sup- 
posed in imitation of David’s sacred 
dancing; and the clash of timbrel, 
sound of drum, and howling of harsh 
voices, as appearing like any thing 
rather than devotion. Altogether, 
we can form but a very low estimate 
of the state of religion in Abyssinia ; 
but the people receive the Scriptures, 
and are willing to hear; and, if the 
jealousy of the priesthood—a very in- 
fluential body there—were not awak- 
ened, we might hope much from the 
labours of such faithful missionaries 
as Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf. 

The Abyssinians are not the only 
Christian people of Africa. There 
are large provinces, and scattered 
communities, contiguous to and far 
beyond Shoa, which have for ages 
professed Christianity. Their very 
names are new to us, and many of 
their churches have but recently be- 
come known to the Shoans. In Gu- 
ragué, an extensive province south of 
Shoa, the people are nearly all Chris- 
tians. Beyond this, the mountainous 
district of Cambat is Christian, hav- 
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ing fifteen churches and many monas- 
teries, but no priests. The kingdom 
of Wollamo, below Cambat, is also 
Christian ; and more remotely south 
and to the west extends the powerful 
and independent kingdom of Susa, 
where the population is Christian, and 
about as much civilized as the Shoans. 
Along both banks of the great river 
Gochob, called in many maps the Juba, 
and by Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf 
the Zebee, or Kibbee, and flowing 
south-east into the Indian ocean, are 
found small isolated Christian chur- 
ches. In Caffa, an extensive district 
between the Omo and the Gochob, 
there is a mixed population, Pagans 
and Christians. Caffa is said to be 
the habitat—the first residence of the 
coffee plant—where it grows wild 
and is of the finest quality. In many 
of the pagan provinces Christian usages 
are maintained, though it is not known 
why. Some of the Galla tribes bathe 
the cross on Christmas day, and in 
Zinguo they observe the Sabbath and 
the Abyssinian festival of St. Michael. 
In the Zingero country human sacrifices 
are still common; and the slave mer- 
chant leaving it on his route to Shoa 
invariably flings his fairest female cap- 
tive into the lake Uno, as an offering 
to the god of the water. Far remotely 
south, and beyond the Gochob, live a 
pigmy people called the Dokos, sup- 
posed by Major Harris to be the Trog- 
lodytes of Herodotus. They live in 
bamboo forests, go naked, have neither 
idols, temples, nor sacred trees, but 
only some faint idea of a Supreme 
Being; reptiles and roots are their 
only food, and they are never found 
exceeding four feet in height. They 
are hunted by slave-dealers, and prized 
for their docility and the fewness of 
their wants. 

Abyssinia is the only country of 
Africa which has a literature. It is 
comprised in one hundred and ten 
manuscript volumes, of which Major 
Harris gives a list. They are most 
of them on topics of theology, or the 
lives of saints, and the Book of Enoch, 
referred to in the epistle of Jude, and 
mentioned by Origen in the third cen- 
tury, and supposed to be extant in 
Abyssinia, is not amongthem. There 
is a tradition that the Christians, 
flying from the Mohammedan destroyer, 
Gragne, brought with them their books 
and the arks of their churches, and 
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that thus many ancient works may 
yet be found. One good trait in the 
Shoans is acknowledged by all the tra- 
vellers—that is, kindness to their slaves, 
who are usually treated as members 
of the family. But no kindness can 
overcome the unhappiness of slavery, 
and, to their shame, they purchase 
Christian slaves. 


‘Issuing from the gateway under the 
authority of a bloated eunuch, a nume- 
rous flock of brown damsels take their 
way to the river. Heavy earthern jars 
are slung over their tender backs, and 
the light forms of the unfortunates are 
little concealed by their torn and scanty 
attire. These are newly-purchased 
Christians from the last Garagué cara- 
van, and the language of the Amhdra 
is still strange to their ear. Garlands 
of the yellow buttercup deck the plaited 
raven locks of each captive maid, and a 
plaintive song is chanted in soft mellow 
notes to beguile the hours of toil. But 
the lines of slavery have already found 
place among their youthful features, 
which possess beauty unknown to those 
of their oppressors. The low chorus 
swelling mournful and piteous from the 
band, has recalled thoughts of home and 
liberty to the joyless breast, and the sad 
tear is brushed from the long dark eye- 
lash at the recollection of happier hours 
spent in their own sweet land of spices.” 
—Harris, p. 57, vol. ii. 


The Shoans, as we gather from Mr. 
Johnson, know little of medicine, except 
the use of a few vegetable cathartics. 
One of these, and the general remedy, 
is the flowers and seeds of the Hagenta 
Abyssiniea, called by them the Cosso 
tree, and described by Bruce. They 
use the vapour bath, and it appears 
are acquainted with bleeding, cupping, 
inoculation for the small-pox, hydro- 
pathy, and counter irritation. The 
two first are very awkwardly per- 
formed, the last is practised in rheu- 
matism, as well as in affections of the 
lungs ; and of their cold-water cure 
Mr. Johnson had painful experience, 
for he submitted to it during the 
rigors of the hot stage of an ague 
fit, and was carried to bed delirious. 
Their mode of detecting crime may 
seem strange to us. It is by divina- 
tion; but we had methods very nearly 
akin to this in our own early juris- 
prudence. The Lebéshi, or hereditary 
thief-catcher, with the assistance of 
a diviner, fixes on some one, who, 
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whether guilty or not, usually bears 
the punishment. 

he people of Shoa have hitherto 
been suffering from a too rigid adhe- 
rence to an abstract dogma of political 
economy. ‘Theirs is the subject-pre- 
serving principle. When Mr. Johnson 
endeavoured to explain to one of the 
most intelligent officers of the court 
the advantages of having a safe com- 
munication between their country and 
the coast, he was requested not even 
to mention such a thing—that the very 
idea of it was painful—that the fero- 
city of the Adel and Galla tribes now, 
happily, kept the people at home, but 
that if they were quiet, if this “ hatta” 
or fence were broken down, “ how 
could Sahela Selassie prevent his sub- 
jects from escaping to rich countries 
like yours?” The negoos has, how- 
ever, deviated from this time-hallowed 
maxim in acceding to the treaty of 
commerce ; and this is not the onl 
respect in which he has shown himself 
very much in advance of his subjects. 
He appears to have felt strongly the 
representations made to him of the 
iniquity of the slave-trade, and, as we 
have seen, remitted some captives. 
He made, too, another innovation. 
It has been, from time immemorial, 
the usage of the Abyssinian monarchs 
to incarcerate their near male rela- 
tives; and the brother and uncles of 
the negoos were for twenty-seven 
years fettered and confined in the 
state dungeon of Géncho. On the 
intercession of the embassy, of Mr. 
Krapf, and of Mr. Johnson—for we 
are happy to say all appear to have 
availed themselves of their respective 
opportunities of speaking on the sub- 
ject—the pale captives were brought 
into the presence of the king, their 
chains knocked off, and they were told 
that they were henceforth free, and to 
live near his own person. The negoos 
is undoubtedly a person of very con- 
siderable natural powers, as these on- 
ward efforts—all made against the 
foreboding glances of his courtiers— 
show; but he is still a Shoan, semi- 
civilized and a slave to many super- 
stitions. Nothing, for example, could 
induce him to sit for his own portrait, 
from a persuasion that whosoever was 
possessed of it could do with him ashe 
pn * You are writing a book,” 


e remarked to Major Harris—“I 
know this, because I never inquire 
T 
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what you are doing that they do not 
tell me you are using a pen, or gazing 
at the heavens. This is a good thing, 
and it pleases me. You will speak 
favourably of myself; but you shall 
not insert my portrait, as you have 

done that of the king of Zingero.” 
Major, now Sir William Cornwallis 
Harris, has published a pamphlet de- 
fending himself against the observa- 
tions of some critics. This does not 
directly concern us, as we come after, 
but we agree with them in thinking 
that the omission of dates is incon- 
venient ; and we do think that there 
is a monotony of splendour in the ever- 
lasting loftiness of his style. In some 
instances, and we suppose it is to such 
that he alludes, Sir William has not 
been done justice to. He accomplished 
a journey, the difficulties of which our 
readers ean now appreciate, and we 
rather think he had far greater ob- 
stacles to overcome in concluding the 
treaty of commerce. But setting such 
claims aside, and rating him merely as 
he aj in print, we are bound to 
of his volumes very highly. He 
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is an admirable observer, the descrip- 
tions are graphic, and though his style 
is sometimes ponderous, it is often 
lively and always powerful and pictu- 
resque. We cannot at this moment 
think of any book of travels which 
has brought together so great a mass 
and such a yariety of information, or 
which so thoroughly illustrates a coun- 
try. With Mr. Johnston's work we 
are also—making some abatements— 
much gratified. We do not at all 
like his reducing Christianity to the 
level of Mohamedanism, and assuring 
the Moslems that he and they were of 
the one religion. He has, however, 
contributed a great deal of interesting 
matter on the subject of Abyssinia. 
Of Messrs, Isenberg and Krapf’s 
journal we have already expressed 
our high opinion. We like greatly 
the pervading spirit of the work ; but 
viewing only its literary merits—the 
knowledge it gives us of the countries 
they have visited—of the state of reli- 
gion there, and of the real characters 
of the people, it is a book of sterling 
value. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES.—NEW EDITION.* 


Tue best evidence of the merits of 
Carleton’s Traits and Stories is their 
continuing popularity calling for new 
editions. Every time we see these old 
fayourites with their new faces, we 
have a fresh sense of their excellence. 
As a fond father, when his daughter 
comes to show herself in her last ball- 
dress before departing for some scene 
of festivity—he kisses her, smiles on 
her, gazes on her with a tender pride, 
and says in his heart, “I really never 
did justice to my little girl’s good looks 
before,” though in fact he has been 
setting her down in his own mind, on 
every similar occasion since she first 


began to go into company, as the very 


prettiest girl of the season. And yet 
it is undeniable that she has twenty 
faults. Her features are by no means 
regular ; she dances with much more 
esprit than elegance; ‘and whenever 
she attempts to play the fine lady, she 
shows an equal want of sense and 
breeding. But who is without faults ? 
And with her head full of wit, and 
heart full of tenderness, and counte- 
nance beaming with animation and 
sensibility, where is the girl of her 
coterie that can compare with her ? 
And when we place Carleton at the 
head of his school, we give him a pre- 
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eminence which is every day becoming 
more distinguished, A vast amount 
of talent has been employed on the 
same elass of subjects since the “ Poor 
Scholar ” first went out on his pious 
pilgrimage, and the virgin stream of 
tenderness first ran sparkling from 
**Tubber Dearg”—nothing so pure, 
so bright, so refreshing, has been pro- 
duced since. Carleton himself has 
never come up to these delightful 
efforts of his own early genius ; still 
less, has any of the crowd of imitators 
and emulators who, for the last ten 
years, have been ransacking the Irish 
mind in search of rival characteristics. 
But, besides these, a noble army of 
young enthusiasts have recently taken 
the field, who have immensely enlarged 
its bounds, and, without trenching on 
Carleton’s demesne, have created for 
themselves a whole region of song and 
story outside. Still Carleton remains 
master of a more diversified and ex- 
tensive province than any other writer 
dealing exclusively with Irish subjects ; 
though perhaps there are loftier emi- 
nences, and scenes both of wilder 
grandeur and of more cultivated 
beauty among the newly-opened dis- 
tricts around him. 

Touches of tenderness and bursts of 
generous feeling affect us more strongly 
—for they come upon us more by sur- 
prise—among coarse and grotesque ac- 
companiments, than where they take 
place in the progress of a stately nar- 
rative ; just as the eye will be more de- 
lighted with a scene of rural beauty in 
a rugged recess of mountains, than on 
the cultivated champain. We do not 
mean to say, that the pleasure is com- 
plete or even legitimate when the 
writer takes us out of the way to sur- 
prise us with touches of this kind, 
We cannot help feeling that we indulge 
in a sort of forbidden excitement when 
we accompany Eugéne Sue through 
the stifling dens of the cité, though it 
is to inhale the pure breeze of the 
fields with double relish the minute 
after, running hand in hand with Ro- 
dolphe and Goualeuse—oh, charming 
race through that meadow of Saint 
Ouen !—in a perfect ecstasy of delight 
at having left their iniquities and hor- 
rors behind us. In Pelham, too, and 
works of that class, we feel that we 
are contaminated unnecessarily with 
revolting accessaries, though we enjoy 
the good the more by the contrast, 
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But this is mainly, because we are 
conscious of the writer going out of 
his way for the purpose of startling 
us, and we are half displeased at the 
idea of his taking that liberty, com- 
pelling us to converse with cut-throats, 
thieves, and wretches of both sexes of 
the most abandoned manners, in order 
that the trhemph of his art may he 
the greater in bringing us out again 
into the pleasant paths of virtue and 
the graces, 

But we have no such feeling when 
the picture is one merely of humble, 
as contradistinguished from low, life ; 
and it is in the romance of humble 
life that Carleton’s strength lies. 
When he goes out of his way to pre. 
pare his reader for a shock, by getting 
him among the haunts of the low, he 
fails conspicuously ; for he has not the 
high art of Bulwer or Eugéne Sue to 
bring him out into a scene of suffi. 
ciently contrasted purity and grace, 
But when confining himself to his 
legitimate walk, he introduces us to 
those affectionate, pious, humorous 
children of nature, with their passions 
and prejudices, their notions and 
whims—so rude and yet so tender, so 
droll and yet so sentimental, so heroie 
in their sufferings and friendships, and 
withal so poetic in their freshness of 
feeling and in the simplicity of their 
accessaries—we move in an atmosphere 
made fresh with genial influences, as 
pure as that of the variegated summer 
meadows, and desire no further variety, 
either of a descent into the murky 
caves of horror, or of a return to the 
most brilliant gallery of the graces, 

Boz is so universal that he does not 
suffer his reader to linger long—nor 
indeed has he the power to sustain a 
long: continued interest—in such scenes 
as Carleton excels in. He will make 
the reader follow him up and down, 
and own his supremacy in every room 
in the house: he is essentially a tewns- 
man, and predominates in-doors, But 
Carleton shines forth in the fields and 
the thatched cabins. He is no longer 
himself up stairs or in a slated house, 
If he gets you into the drawing-room, 
you are ready to jump out of the 
window to escape from him. Yet 
nothing will serve him sometimes but 
to take possession of the whole first- 
floor of a mansion, and haye the reader 
to sit down beside him on an ottoman 
among Ormolu and Sévres china, and 
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then nothing can be more preposterous 
than the figure he makes. This is a 
striking singularity of men of great 
native genius. Burns had an ardent 
passion for bombastically fine writing 
which he indulged whenever he, wrote 
prose. When he versified, his poetic 
genius would not suffer him to desert 
legitimate subjects; but whenever he 
was free from the coercion of his bet- 
ter angel, and was at all ambitious to 
please, he launched into the most af- 
ected nonsense. The poetic talent in 
him was really a sort of inspiration, 
and he seems to have been the slave of 
the Muse, who would not sufter him to 
go astray in taste, as much as of the 
tender passion, which so often led him 
into that predicament in morals. Car- 
leton, when he aims at ambitious writ- 
ing, is just as much out of the custody 
of his intellectual committee as Burns 
was; but when he throws himself 
frankly into the arms of Nature, and 
abandons himself to her guidance, a 
hundred miles away from the ambition 
or the care to please, then what Burns 
was in song, he is in story—a delight, 
a treasure, a bestower of pure enjoy- 
ment, who, as often as we return to 
him, will fill our hearts with sweet, 
noble, and sacred emotions. 

To have done this, to ever so small 
an extent, is an inestimable service to 
humanity. It is incalculable what an 
amount of innocent enjoyment, making 
life brighter, and glorifying God by 
direct acts of service in one of the 
ways most acceptable to him as the 
giver of all happiness, these fortunate 
exertions of genius have bestowed on 
society. The reader is made a par- 
taker of pure affections, of generous 
emotions, of tender, chastening sor- 
rows ; he suffers, sympathizes, is pene- 
trated with pity and awe, thrilled with 
religious reverence, or exalted with 
triumphant joy in the success of his 
imaginary friends, whose virtues have 
endeared them to him through the life- 
Jong acquaintance of the hour. Such 
is the magic art of him who can deal 
with the imagination, surrounding in- 
numerable minds with the same con- 
ceptions, till, in their common acquain- 
tance with the creatures of his fancy, 
they become united in a brotherhood 
of sentiment, making friends of gene- 
rous souls throughout all regions and 
all ages. 

It is wonderful to think how many 





bosoms are now fluttering with the 
same delightful emotions, in taking 
that bright, exhilarating, and purifying 
race across the meadows of Saint Ouen 
with these two children of Eugéne 
Sue’s mind, that never had mortal 
existence nor means of impressing 
sense or soul of man, till in a moment 
he conceived the thought; and now 
there it is, an independent existence 
destined to live for ages, and which 
will probably yet afford its own parent 
as much pleasure and surprise, when 
he takes up this book in his old age, 
as it has just now afforded us. To be 
the parent of a prosperous child of 
whose success, good deeds, and virtues, 
you hear the world speak with general 
commendation, is a great happiness. 
But your son, though he be the most 
prosperous and worthiest of men, 
your daughter, though she be the 
inost beautiful and best of women, 
may change and will die, and in this 
world must soon be as if they had 
never been. Not so the children of 
the intellect—they may die, but they 
can never change. No trial or temp- 
tation can now shake the manly, vir- 
tuous soul of Hector; at the call of 
duty he will be ever found 


** Standing boldly for the wives, 
The daughters fair, and citizens of Troy.” 


Andromache is now a perfect ma- 
tron, who can never feel the breath of 
censure, though she and her glorious 
husband have enjoyed a life of more 
than two thousand years, and will 
probably survive as long as the race of 
man. Therefore, though it be too 
often the lot of the poet, and of the 
other creators in the world of intel- 
lect, to see but little prospect of 
the transmission of worldly wealth, 
through those who are to transmit their 
physical being to succeeding genera- 
tions, they can point at least to an 
intellectual progeny whose fortunes 
are made, whose position is ascertained, 
and whom no calamity, short of the 
destruction of a language, can deprive 
of their claims on posterity. 

In this respect, the lot of the writer 
is happier than that of the painter or 
sculptor. A fire, a riot, the fall of a 
house, may destroy the finest work of 
art; and, the original gone, neither 
engraving, nor copy, nor cast, can ever 
make up for the irretrievable loss. 
How many noble exercises of the 
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mind have been thus lost to mankind. 
The story so affecting, told in forms 
so beautiful—dissipated in smoke and 
ashes, or torn and rotted, all its fine 
colours changed for mildew and the 
ugly hues of decay. The marble 
limbs, so graceful, so reposing, breath- 
ing asense of the presence of Deity— 
shattered, ground to dust under the 
ruins of the temples and halls which 
they were to have adorned for ages, 
beaten down by storm or the earth- 
quake, or by the mine or the bullet of 
man emulating the destructive brute 
forces of the elements. But the me- 
lody committed to the popular ear, 
the poem treasured in the memory of 
the people, or multiplied in the print- 
ing-press, these defy wars and earth- 
quakes; and till some unimaginable 
cataclysm engulph at once a whole 
section of mankind, will continue bliss- 
bestowing and everlasting. 

What a family of well-defined sons 
and daughters of the imagination, 
thus secured from the casualties of 
time, surround the author of the 
Traits and Stories! beings to love, to 
pity, to weep and to laugh with—Poor 
young Jemmy M‘Evoy, throwing up 
his spade on the’bleak side of Esker- 
dhu, his breast swelling with the sud- 
denly-awakened hope of raising father 
and mother once more to competency 
and- comfort; resolving to journey 
forth in search of learning, to come 
back a priest and a gentleman, or never 
more to look on his native valley. 
—Rugged, tender-hearted Peter Con- 
nor, honestest in his pious dishonesty, 
scheming his half-day from the major 
to build the road-side shed to shelter 
the fever-stricken outcast ; consoling 
the poor thirsty lad with the assurance 
that he shall not want for whey, “ be- 
cause they had made up their minds to 
steal plenty of sweet milk for him, and 
that Ned Branagan and he would milk 
Rody Hartigan’s cows for him that 
very night, with the help of God.”— 
Proud, upright Owen M‘Carthy, sub- 
mitting to the will of providence, that 
compels him, after the frustration of 
all his endeavours, to go out with his 
wife and children and solicit the cha- 
rity of strangers.—The fine-hearted, 
generous wife of the farmer, to whose 
door they are first driven by the pangs 
of hunger, with her rough delicacy 
towards the decent poor people in such 
a straight; her full heart—‘ God pre- 
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serve us! to be two days without 
eating !”—venting itself in threats of 
a * douse of the churn-staff” on Katty 
Murray for her slowness in putting 
down the middling pot for stirabout, 
as if, because they were poor people 
and it pleased God to bring them to 
that, that she should turn up her nose 
at doing any thing to serve them !— 
The pious gratitude of the widow 
Murray and her son James; repaying 
the kindness of their benefactors so 
tenderly, by erecting the monument 
over the grave of little Alice “ out of 
grateful respect for Owen and Kath- 
leen M‘Carthy, who never suffered the 
widow or orphan, or a distressed 
neighbour, to crave assistance from 
them in vain, until it pleased God to 
visit them with affliction "—grateful 
tribute of good souls, consecrated by 
all the best feelings of our nature, but 
destined to give such a start to Owen, 
when, returning after his wanderings— 
all unconscious of how*his own old 
acts of charity have fructified in his 
absence—he directs his footsteps first 
to visit the lowly grave of his golden- 
haired darling, and, seeing the freshly- 
raised head-stone, exclaims, with his 
still unsubdued sense of family pride, 
“Sacred Mother! who has dared to 
bury in our ground? What villain 
has attempted to come in upon the 
M‘Carthys?”—Or, leaving this class 
of characters, with their almost painful 
realities of affliction, charity, and ten- 
derness, behold conceited, romantic 
Denis O'Shaughnessy, promoted now 
to the dignty of a horse,divided between 
ambition and the insidious wiles of 
Cupid—arch-foe to clerical aspirants— 
building his grand castles in the air as 
arrogantly as any crockery-merchant 
of the days of Haroun al Raschid; 
dazzling his astonished brother Brien 
with the splendour of his boots when 
he “is to be” parish-priest, riding 
forth at the head of his two curates, 
“their’s more subordinately polished, 
since there should be gradations in all 
things, and humility is the first of 
virtues in a Christian curate ;” be- 
stowing his pedantic admonitions on 
Miss Norah, hoping she is not “af- 
fected wid the amorous passion of 
love,” and nr poor Susan Con- 
nor’s heart with his selfishness and 
baseness ; till at last the day has come 
when he is depart on his dazzling 
career, leaving poor Susan, with her 
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blighted affections, to tell the old tale 
of man’s vanity and deceitfulness as a 
warning to other country maidens how 
they venture to interpose between the 
church and her selected servants. 
And now see Denis, drawn by some 
spell to meditate under the hawthorn 
where he first won her heart, and lo! 
Susan comes down, too, with her 
itcher. And now see Denis—his 
earning forgotten, his polysyllables 
laid aside, his pedantry abandoned, 
* his petty pomp of artificial character 
flung aside like an unnecessary gar- 
ment that only oppresses the wearer,” 
while he nobly resolves to abandon all 
his dreams of preferment, to renounce 
ehutch, spiritual power, rank, and 
honour, to bear shame, ill-treatment, 
and every harsh word that the world 
may utter against him, for the sake of 
the love that had long been dimmed 
and sullied by less generous passions, 
but now burns stronger and purer in 
his heart than ever. Oh! bravo 
Denis! now you are something better 
than a parish-priest, even though your 
boots were polished to outshine the 
face of Phoebus; now you are a man! 
loving; sincere, resolute, and the words, 
prompted by your generous emotions, 
go direct to the heart with unpre- 
meditated, manly eloquence ; till—— 
thwack! resounds the cudgel of old 
Owen Connor across his shoulders, 
and the young pedant springs to his 
feet in all the absurdity of his old 
habits, inveterate under every emotion 
but the one—* Miserable vulgarian, 
desist, and do not approximate— desist, 
I say; for I will retaliate if you ap- 
proximate an inch!” Or, take another 
t, though of a different class— 

att Kavanagh; that ‘“ Christian 
beast and two-legged schoolmaster 
without feathers,” abducted after a 
drinking-bout, and brought (liker a fox 
than a Philomoth) in a bag from Bally- 
seanlan, to instruct the youth of 
Findramore and its “ vircinity” in 
the motley lore that used to form 
the Irish hedge-schoolmaster’s cata- 
logue of acquirements. See Matt 
posing the rival master with that deep 
uestion, about the angle made by 
little Dick Malone’s heel and toe, in 
dancing the “Humours of Glynn” 
on the unhinged school-house door, or 
at the head of the school, in full ery, 
Sov Callaghan across hedge 
and diteh, Larry having absconded on 
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account of that “pelt he hot little 
Lanty Dnggan on the nose wid a 
stone,” while the master was over the 
way in the public-house, inditing Mrs. 
Dwyer’s “epistolary correspondency.” 
Or take prudent, worldly Ellish Con- 
nell with her inexhaustible stock of 
good nature, good sense, groceries, 
and soft goods, keeping every thing 
right and prosperous, stimulating idle 
Peter to such an emulation in well- 
doing, as threatens to bury them both 
into the sinful excesses of avarice 
and worldliness, when God’s hand in- 
terposing, snaps the cord of Ellish’s 
valuable life, and leaves Peter like a 
goodly barque that has parted her 
main cable to drift to destruction. 
Then see Peter, sunk in drunkenness, 
demoralized, apathetic to all but the 
memory of the friend he has lost, 
mapping out with dismal unconscious 
drollerythe chart of moderated though 
still most immoderate, indulgence, to 
which for her sake he resolves hence- 
forth to confine himself; and again 
by the well-intended artifice of Father 
Mulcahy feigning that his dissipaa- 
tion disturbs poor Bllish in her grave ; 
still farther, for the sake of old affec- 
tion, restraining his besetting propen- 
sity, till appetite at last overcomes every 
other feeling, and he topples headlong 
from the window out of which, with 
simple cunning, he leans to evade the 
terms of his obligation ; still, in the 
midst of his debasement, preserving so 
strong a love for the companion of his 
better days, showing it in ways so unex- 
pected, so natural, so touching, that not- 
withstanding all the unamiable points 
in Ellish’s character, we cannot help 
loving her for the sake of the affec- 
tion so enduringly kindled in the still 
generous, though broken, heart of 
Peter. 

These are but afew of the multi- 
tude of portraits that fill the gallery 
of the Traits and Stories. We have 
said nothing of fierce and dangerous 
Frank M‘Kenna, of valiant, magnani- 
mous Denis Kelly, of pugnacious little 
Neal Malone (father of Dick) lament- 
ing his hard fate, in being “ blue- 
mowlded for want of a bating,” of 
Phelim O’ Toole with his standing wink 
at the girls, of Rose Gahl O’Hallagan 
with that fatal stone slung in the cor- 
ner of her apron, of Darby More, 
with his “ Oxis, doxis, glorioxis ”"—all 
portraits; with dozens of others, so 
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vividly drawn, that the reader cannot 
help for the moment becoming a painter 
and realizing them in his mind’s eye 
as in a picture gallery. 

Several artists have contributed to 
the illustration of this edition, which 
is very handsome. But it would have 
been better if the illustrations had 
come from one mind and one hand, 
like the subjects. Besides, these are 
subjects requiring artistical abilities of 
avery high order joined to an accu- 
rate knowledge of scenery and cos- 
tume, which none of the artists of the 
day, who do such things, possess. 
Mac Manus, who is best skilled in such 
matters, has as yet no adequate ability 
in drawing the human figure, much 
less in casting into the countenance 
the finer touches of expression, indis- 
pensible in any one who would aspire 
to illustrate such an author as Carle- 
ton. The very clever artist, calling 
himself by the equally absurd name of 
Phiz, from whose pencil so many ex- 
cellent illustrations of the popular 
monthly publications have proceeded, 
and who here bears the main task of 
embodying Carleton’s conceptions, pos- 
sesses, on the other hand, a deal 
of sharp and clever draftsmanship, 
but much better fitted for the dashing 
tableaux of battle-fields, drawing- 
rooms, and the scenes of fashionable 
life; than for the simple and sometimes 
severe groupings of a class of subjects 
always poetic and sometimes almost 
sublime. An artist, whose name we 
observe given as Gilbert, contributes 
two sketches, illustrative of the story 
of the “Donagh,” in a style more 
suitable to the subject, and possessing 
considerable merit. On the whole, 
however, though these illustrations 
are as good as the London monthly 
publications ordinarily afford, they are 
not good enough, and we would rather 
have Carleton’s text without them. 

But we must not apply these obser- 
vations to the portrait of the author, by 
Gray, which forms the frontispiece. It 
is a most faithful and expressive likeness, 
Newspaper criticism has rendered lan- 
guage of this kind so much words of 
course, that it may not do Mr. Gray the 
service it ought: Portraits of public 


men have frequently of late been an- 
nounced by the press as meritorious 
works of art, which, on the contrary, 
have refleeted the highest discredit on 
the state of art; and, we would add, 
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of taste also, were it not that these 
indiscriminate comniendations are no 
criterion, even of the opinions of the 
writers. 

But what gives the new edition of 
the “ Traits and Stories” their prinei- 
pal value is, the introduction into it 
of the fine narrative of the author's 
pilgrimage to Lough Derg, and of a 
preface, in which he supplies us with 
a deeply interesting aecount of his 
own parentage and early life. This 
portion of the preface we shall give 
in his own words; and we may re- 
mark, that none of his writings ex- 
hibit a purer style or a more manly 
simplicity of purpose and execution. 
The reader will see that Carleton’s 
most successful pieces, in particular 
that delightful tale of the Poor Scholar, 
and no small part of the adventures of 
the admirable Denis O'Shaughnessy, 
are founded in a great measure on the 
real incidents of the writer’s youth; and 
they who have been so often thrilled 
with his portraiture of the mothers of 
our peasantry, and enchanted with his 
pictures of those open pastoral vallies 
that have such a peculiar charm for the 
inhabitants of the province of Ulster, 
will now know where to look for the 
veritable prototypes of both. 


‘* My father, indeed, was a very hums 
ble man, but in consequence of his un- 
affected piety and stainless integrity of 
principle, he was held in high esteem by 
all who knew him, no matter what their 
rank in life might be. When the state 
of education in Ireland during his youth 
and that of my mother is considered, it 
will not be a matter of surprise that 
what they did receive was very limited, 
It would be difficult, however, if not 
impossible to find two persons in their 
lowly station so highly and_ singularly 
gifted. My father possessed a memory 
not merely great or surprising, but ab- 
solutely astonishing. He could repeat 
nearly the whole of the Old and New 
Testament by heart, and was, besides, 
a living index to almost every chapter 
and verse you might wish to find in it, 
In all other respeets, too, his memory 
was equally amazing. My native place 
is a spot rife with old legends, tales, 
traditions, customs, and_ superstitions ; 
so that in my early youth, even beyond 
the walls of my own humble roof, they 
met mein every direction: It was at 
home, however, and from my father’s 
lips in particular, that they were per- 

etually sounding in my ears, In fact 
his memory was a perfect storehouse. 
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and a rich one, of all that the social 
antiquary, the man of letters, the poet, 
or the musician, would consider valu- 
able. As a teller of old tales, legends, 
and historical anecdotes he was unri- 
valled, and his stock of them was in- 
exhaustible. He spoke the Irish and 
English languages with nearly equal 
fluency. With all kinds of charms, old 
ranns, or poems, old prophecies, reli- 
gious superstitions, tales of pilgrims, 
miracles, and pilgrimages, anecdotes of 
blessed priests and friars, revelations 
from ghosts and fairies,was he thorough- 
ly acquainted. And so strongly were 
all these impressed upon my mind, by 
frequent repetitions on his part, and the 
indescribable delight they gave me on 
mine, that B have hardly ever since 
heard, during a tolerably enlarged in- 
tercourse with Irish society, both edu- 
cated and uneducated—with the anti- 
quary, the scholar, or the humble se- 
nachie—any single tradition, usage or 
legend, that, as far as I can at present 
recollect, was perfectly new to me or 
unheard before, in some similar or cog- 
nate dress. a ° 

‘** My mother, whose name was Kelly 
—Mary Kelly—possessed the sweetest 
and most exquisite of human voices. In 
her early life, I have often been told by 
those who had heard her sing, that any 
previous intimation of her presence at 
a-wake, dance, or other festive occasion, 
was sure to attract crowds of persons, 
many from a distance of several miles, 
in order to hear from her lips the touch- 
ing old airs of their country. No sooner 
was it known that she would attend 
any such meeting, than the fact spread 
through the neighbourhood like wild- 
fire, and the people flocked from all 
parts to hear her, just as the fashion- 
able world do now, when the name of 
some eminent songstress is announced 
in the papers; with this difference, that 
upon such occasions the voice of the 
the one falls only upon the ear, whilst 
that of the other sinks deeply into the 
heart. She was not so well acquainted 
with the English tongue as my father, 
although she spoke it with sufficient 
ease for all the purposes of life; and 
for this reason, among others, she gene- 
rally gave the old Irish versions of the 
songs in question, rather than the En- 
glish ones. This, however, as I said, 
was not her sole motive. In the first 
place, she had several old songs, which 
at that time,—I believe too I may add 
at this, —had never been canadioted 
and I very much fear that some valu- 
able ones, both as to words and airs; 
have perished with her. Her family 
were all embued with a poetical spirit, 
and some of her immediate ancestors 
composed in the Irish tongue, several 
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fine old songs, in the same manner as 
Carolan did; that is, some in praise of 
a patron or friend, and others to cele- 
brate rustic beauties, that have long 
since been sleeping in the dust. For 
this reason she had many old composi- 
tions that were almost peculiar to our 
family, which I am afraid could not 
now be procured at all, and are conse- 
quently lost. I think her uncle, and I 
believe her grandfather, were the authors 
of several Irish poems and songs, be- 
cause I know that some of them she 
sang, and others she only recited. 

‘* Independent of this, she had a pre- 
judice against singing the Irish airs to 
English words; an old custom of the 
country was thereby invaded, and an 
association disturbed which habit had 
rendered dear to her. I remember on 
one occasion, when she was asked to 
sing the English version of that touch- 
ing melody ‘.The Red-haired Man’s 
Wife,’ she replied, ‘I will sing it for 
you; but the English words and the 
air are like a quarrelling man and wife : 
the Irish melts into the tune, but the 
English doesn’t’—an expression scarcely 
less remarkable for its beauty than 


its truth. She spoke the words in 
Irish,” 


English is indeed an intractable 
language for association with music. 
Let the reader take a line of any fa- 
vorite English song,and try to change 
a single word, substituting for it any 
other having the same meaning of an 
equal length, and he will find the har- 
mony, in ninety-nine cases out of the 
hundred, destroyed. Hence the im- 
possibility of translating the songs of 
other languages into English without 
frequent and bold departures from the 
original ; for the intractability of the 
English medium exercises a positive 
tyranny over the writer, who must 
often abandon a beautiful idea because 
he cannot express it in harmonious 
sounds within the limits exacted by 
his metre, while in Italian or even in 
Trish the pliancy of the language ena- 
bles him to fashion the expression in 
a hundred harmonious ways, selecting 
finally that which is most suitable to 
the requirements of the air. It is 
greatly to be regretted that our Irish 
songs are not generally of greater ly- 
rical merit; for neither Italian nor 
German “ melts into the tune,” to use 
the expression of this experienced 
singer, more completely or sweetly. 
Horncastle’s singing of some of the 
native pieces will probably be in the 
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recollection of many of our readers : 
nothing could be better, the style of 
song considered, and the ease to the 
singer, we are assured, is as decided 
as the pleasure to the listener. We 
observe with great satisfaction that 
Mr. Horncastle is about to publish his 
collection, as harmonised for these ex- 
ceedingly agreeable performances, in- 
cluding those wildly-beautiful caoines, 
or dirges, which he“deserves so much 
credit for rescuing from their supposed 
barbarism and presenting to the public 
in their true character of sweet and 
thrilling pathos. The mention of 
these subjects revives our own grief 
for a noble spirit recently called away 
—the father of Irish music—ardent, 
courageous Edward Bunting. He 
has left his task accomplished. He 
found Ireland possessing nothing that 
she could lay her hand on and say, 
** This is mine,” but her music—that 
music buried among the huts of her 
peasantry. He collected, harmonised, 
gave it to the world, vindicated his 
country's claim to one native possession, 
and called Moore into existence. This 
did Edward Bunting, a plain, energe- 
tic musician, animated by the jlove of 
his art and by an ardent desire for the 
honor of his country. He made 
Moore; and in all that Moore has 
done in stirring, awakening, exalting 
his country, he has been primarily in- 
strumental—a brave spirit! Go forth, 
young Irishmen, in other pursuits, 
in literature, in painting, in sculpture, 
with strong souls like Edward Bunt- 
ing, and you will yet reap your reward, 
calling up other spirits still stronger 
than your own to work out the gene- 
rous task that you begin. Alas! who 
can compose a caoine fit for the obse- 
quies of such aman? Who can sing 
it? But we shall not always ask these 
questions in vain. Letus return to Car- 
leton, whose example tells us of what 
material our young men are made, and 
what may still be expected from them. 
Mrs. Carleton was a distinguished 
singer of the Irish funeral cry; and 
her son describes very touchingly the 
effect produced on his youthful mind 
by those “songs of sorrow,” which 
she sometimes chanted over the corses 
of departed friends and neighbours. 
To an imaginative boy there can 
hardly be conceived a scene more cal- 
culated to develope a passionate enthu- 
siasm than one of these wakes, There, 
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doubtless, he became imbued with that 
sense of the awfulness of death and of 
the abandonment of sorrow in bereaved 
bosoms, which he so powerfully rea- 
lizes in the hearts of his readers, how- 
ever unaccustomed to strong emotions 
either of dread of sorrow. In the 
upper walks of life, when a decease 
takes place in a family comprising 
young children, they rarely witness 
what goes forward beyond a moment's 
introduction to the chamber of death 
for a hurried farewell, when all has 
been placed in decent order, and while 
the emotions of grief are as much as 
possible repressed. How different in 
a country cabin, where want of acco- 
modation compels the exposure of the 
dead body in the midst of the common 
apartment, and where instead of sub- 
dued grief, the strongest outbursts of 
emotion are not only not suppressed 
but encouraged ; with vivid expositions 
of the virtues of the deceased, and 
passionate addresses to the departed 
spirit—* Why did you die?” Bred 
up in familiarity with scenes like these, 
it is no wonder that Carleton is at 
home in the vehement griefs of the 
people in their pervading sense of the 
preternatural, peopling every lonely 
cairn and churchyard with the spirits 
whom their mothers and sisters have 
invoked in strains so thrilling that the 
mind cannot help imagining the sha- 
dowy form responding to their appeal. 
This part of Carleton’s life was 
passed at his birth-place, Prillisk, near 
Clogher, in Tyrone. 


Here I continued, until a classical 
teacher came to a place called Tulnavert, 
ht his was the classical des- 
pot, who by the way sits for the picture 
of the fellow in whose school, and at 
whose hands, the Poor Scholar receives 
the tyrannical and heartless treatment 
mentioned in that tale. Many a time 
the cruelty exercised towards that un- 
happy boy, whose name was Quin, has 
wrung my heart and brought the in- 
voluntary tears to my eyes, —tears 
which I was forced to conceal, being 
very well assured from experience, that 
any sympathy of mine, if noticed would 
be certain to procure me or any other 
friendof his,an ample participation in his 
punishment. He was, in truth, the 
scape-goat of the school, and it makes 
my blood boil, even whilst I write, to 
think how the poor friendless lad, far 
removed from either father or mother, 
was kicked, and cuffed, and beaten on 
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the naked head, with a kind of stick 
between a horse-rod and a cudgel, until 
his poor face got pale, and he was forced 
to totter over to a seat in order to pre- 
vent himself from fainting or falling in 
consequence of severe pain. 

**At length however,theinhuman villain 
began to find, when it was too late, that 
his ferocity, in spite of the terror which 
it occasioned, was soon likely to empty 
his school. He now became as fawning 
and slavish as he had before been insolent 
and savage; but the wealthy farmers 
of the neighbourhood, having now full 
cognizance of his conduct, made common 
cause With the poorer men whose chil- 
dren were so shamefully treated, and 
the result was, that in about six weeks 
they forced him to leave that part of 
the country for want of scholars, having 
been literally groaned out of it by the 
sees and indignation of all who knew 

im. 

“* Here then was I once more ata loss 
for a school, and I must add, in no 
disposition at all to renew my acquaint- 
ance with literature. Our family had 

ain removed from Nurchasy, to a 
place up nearer the mountains, called 
Springtown, on the northern side of the 

arish, I was now about fourteen, and 

gan to feel a keen relish for all the 
sports and amusements of the country, 
into which I entered with a spirit of 
youth and enthusiasm rarely equalled. 

or about two years I attended no 
school, but it was during this period 
that I received, notwithstanding, the 
best patt of my education. Our farm 
in Springtown was about sixteen or 
eighteen acres, and I occasionally as- 
sisted the family ih working at it, but 
never regularly,for I was not called upon 
to do so, nor would I have been per- 
mitted even had I wished it, It was 
about six months after our removal to 
Sptingtown, that an incident in my 
early life occurred which gave rise to 
one of the most popular tales perhaps, 
with the exception of the Miser, that I 
Thave written—that is the Poor Scho- 
lar. There being no classical school 
within eighteen or twenty miles of 
Springtown, it was suggested to our 
family by a nephew of the parish priest 
then a young man of six or eight and 
twenty, that, under the circumstances, 
it would bé a prudent step on their part 
to prépare an outfit, and send me up to 
Munster as a poor scholar, to complete 
my education. Pat Frayne, who by the 
way had been a poor scholar himself, 
had advised the same thing before, aiid 
as the name does not tavelre disgrace I 
felt no reluctance in going, especially as 
the pfiest’s nephew, who proposed it, 
had made up his mind on accompanying 
me for a similar purpose. Indeed, the 


oor scholars who go to Munster are 
indebted for nothing but their bed and 
board, which they receive kindly and 
hospitably from the parents of the scho- 
lars. The masters are generally paid 
their full terms by these pitiable beings, 
but this rule, like all others, of course 
has its exceptions. At all events, m 
outfit was got ready, and on a beauti- 
ful morning in the month of May I 
separated from my family to go in quest 
of education. There was no collection, 
however, in my case, as mentioned in 
the tale; as my own family supplied the 
funds supposed to be necessary. I have 
been present, however, at more than 
one collection made for similar pur- 
poses, and heard a good-natured sermon 
not very much differing from that given 
in the story. 

“The farther I got from home the 

more my spirits sank, or, in the beaut- 
iful image of Goldsmith, 


*I dragged at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 


I travelled as far as the town of Gra- 
nard, and during the journey, it is 
searcely necessary to say, that the al- 
most parental tenderness and hospitality 
which I received on my way could not 
be adequately described; The reader 
will find an attempt at it in the story. 
The parting from stand and my adven- 
tures on the road are real. 

** At this time, as the reader may be 
aware from my parental education, there 
was not a being alive more thoroughly 
imbued with superstition ; and, whether 
for good or ill, at all events that super- 
stition returned me to my family. On 
reaching Granard I felt, of course, 
fatigued, and soon went to bed, where 
I slept soundly. It was not, however, 
a dreamless sleep: for I thought I was 
going along a strange path to some 
particular place, and that a mad bull 
met me on the road, and pursued me 
with such — and fury that I awoke 
in a state of singular terror. That was 
sufficient ; my mind had been already 
wavering, and the dream determined 
me. The next morning after breakfast 
I bent my steps homewards, and, as it 
happened, my return took a weighty 
load of bitter grief from the heart of 
my mother and fathily. Such were the 
incidents which gave rise to the tale of 
* The Poor Scholar.’ 

**T was now growing up fast, and be- 
gan to feel a boyish ambition of asso- 
eciating with those who were older and 
bigger than myself, Although miser- 
ably deficient in educationfor I had 
been well beaten but never taught—yet 
I was looked upon as a prodigy of know- 
ledge; and I can assure the reader that 
I took very good cate not to expel that 
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agreeable delusion. Indeed, at this 
time, I was as great a young literary 
coxcomb as ever lived, my vanity being 
high and inflated exactly in proportion 
to my ignorance, which was also of the 
purest water. This vanity, however, 
resulted as much from my position and 
circumstances as from any strong dis- 
position to be vain on my part. It was 
generated by the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, and their extreme veneration for 
any thing in the shape of superior 
knowledge. In fact, they insisted that 
I knew every earthly subject, because 
Ihad been a couple of years at Latin, 
and was designed for a priest. It was use- 
less to undeceive men who would not be 
convinced, so I accordingly gave them, 
as they say, ‘ the length of their tether ;’ 
nay, to such purpose did I ply them 
with proofs of it, that my conversation 
soon became as fine a specimen of pe- 
dantic bombast as ever was uttered. 
Not a word under six feet could come 
out of my lips, even of English; but as 
the best English, after all, is but com- 
mon-place, I peppered them with vile 
Latin, and an occasional verse in Greek, 
from St. John’s Gospel, which I trans- 
lated for them into a wrong meaning, 
with an air of lofty a ee that 
made them turn up their eyes with won- 
der. I was then, however, but one of a 
class which still exists, and will con- 
tinue to do so until a better informed 
generation shall prevent those who 
compose it from swaggering about in all 
the pompous pride of young impostors, 
who boast of knowing ‘the seven lan- 
guages.’ The reader will find an illus- 
tration of this in the sketch of ‘ Denis 
O'Shaughnessy going to Maynooth.’ 

*‘In the meantime, I was unconsci- 
ously but rapidly preparing myself for 
@ position in Irish literature, which I 
little dreamt I should ever occupy. I 
now mingled in the sports and pastimes 
of the people, until indulgence in them 
became the predominant passion of my 
— Throwing the stone, wrestling, 
eaping, foot-ball, and every other de- 
scription of athletic exercises filled u 
the measure of my early happiness. 
attended every wake, dance, fair, and 
merry-making in the neighbourhood, and 
became so celebrated for dancing horn- 
Pipes, jigs, and reels, that I was soon 
without a rival in the parish. 

“This kind of life,‘though very de- 
lightful to a boy of my years, was not, 
however, quite satisfactory, as it af- 
forded me no ultimate prospect, and 
the death of my father had occasioned 
the circumstances of the family to de- 
cline. lheard, about this time, that a 
distant relative of mine, a highly re- 
spectable priest, had opened a classical 
school near Glasslough, in the county 
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To him I accordingly 
went, mentioned our affinity, and had 
= claims allowed. I attended his 
school with intermission for about two 
ears, at the expiration of which period 
once more returned to our family, who 
were then very much reduced. 

“IT was now about nineteen, strong, 
active, and could leap two-and-twenty 
feet on a dead level; but though tho- 
roughly acquainted with Irish life among 
my own class, I was as ignorant of the 
world as achild. Ever since my boy- 
hood, in consequence of the legends 
which I heard from my father, about the 
far-famed Lough-derg, or St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, I felt my imagination fired 
with a romantic curiosity to perform a 
station at that celebrated place. I ac- 
cordingly did so, and the description of 
that most penal performance, some years 
afterwards, not only constituted my 
début in literature, but was also the 
means of preventing me from being a 
pleasant, strongybodied parish priest at 
this day; indeed, it was the cause of 
changing the whole destiny of my sub- 
sequent life. 

“** The Lough-derg Pilgrim’ is given 
in the present edition, and may be re- 
lied on, not as much as an ordinary 
narrative, as a perfect transcript of 
what takes place during the stations 
which are held there in the stmmer 
months. 

‘“‘ Having returned from this, I knew 

not exactly how to dispose of myself. 
On one thing I was determined—never 
to enter the Church ;—but this resolu- 
tion I kept faithfully to myself. I had 
nothing for it now but to forget my 
sacerdotal prospects, which, as I have 
said, had a bende been renounced, or to 
sink down as many others like me had 
into a mere tiller of the earth,—a cha- 
racter in Ireland far more upopular than 
that which the Scotch call ‘a sticket 
minister !’ 
* :** It was about this period, that chance 
first threw the inimitable Adventures of 
the renowned Gil Blas across my path. 
During my whole life, I had been an 
insatiable reade® of such sixpenny ro- 
mances and history-books as the hedge- 
schools afforded. Many atime have I 
given up my meals, rather than lose 
one minute from the intérest excited by 
the story I was perusing. Having tead 
Gil Blas, however, I felt an irrepressi- 
ble ye on for adventtre, which nothing 
could divert; in faet, I was as much 
the creature of the impulse it excited, 
as the ship is of the helmsman, or the 
steam-engine of the principle that 
guides it. 

‘* Stimulated by this romantic love of 
adventure, I left my native place, and 
directed my steps to the parish of Kil- 
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lanny, in the county of Louth, the Ca- 
tholic clergyman of which was a nephew 
of our own parish priest, brother to 
him who proposed going to Munster 
with me, and an old school-fellow of my 
own, though probably twenty years my 
senior. This man’s residence was with- 
in a quarter or half a mile’s distance of 
the celebrated Wlid-goose Lodge, in 
which some six month before a whole 
family, consisting of I believe, eight 
ersons, men, women and children, had 
n, from motives of personal ven- 
geance, consumed to ashes. I stopped 
with him for a fortnight, and succeeded 
in procuring a tuition in the house of a 
wealthy farmer named Piers Murphy, 
near Corcreagh. This, however, was 
a tame life, and a hard one, so I re- 
solved once more to give up a miserable 
salary and my board, for the fortunate 
chances which an ardent temperament, 
and a strong imagination, perpetually 
suggested to me as most likely to be 
evolved out of the vicissitudes of life. 
Urged on, therefore, by a spirit of ro- 
mance, I resolved to precipitate myself 
on the Irish metropolis, which i accord- 
ingly entered with twoshillings andnine- 
pence in my pocket ; an utter stranger, 
of course friendless; ignorant of the 
world, without aim or object,; but 
not without a certain strong feeling of 
vague and shapeless ambition, for the 
truth was I had not yet begun to think, 
and consequently, looked upon life less 
as a reality than a vision.” 


It is surprising to consider how much 
deep and lasting indignation the ty- 
ranny of schoolmasters has excited in 
the breasts of generous boys, and how 
signally some, like Dickens and Carle- 
ton, have lived to punish their oppres- 
sors. We have omitted a good deal of 
the particulars of that “ inhuman vil- 
lain’s ” cruelty, on whom Carleton has 
here taken such ample vengeance ; but 

robably the reader will deem his pun- 
ishment sufficiently justified by what we 
have retained. It is a dangerous thing 
to wrong a generous boy. We know 
men at this day whose bodies still bear 
the scars of wounds inflicted by a cow- 
ardly monster, whose sacred profession, 
which he so greatly disgraced, alone 
preserved him from serious retribu- 
tion at their hands before the grave 
closed on him. He was, in his part 
of the country, one of the last of the 
generation of academic despots, and 
we hope and believe that the race is 
extinct. 

We are now familiar, not only with 
the locality, but with the actual inci. 


dents also of the scenes depicted in 
some of Carleton’s best pieces. Ned 
M‘Keown, the hen-pecked huxter of 
the cross-roads, is a sketch from life, 
in all respects except in the important 
‘regard of being hen-pecked,” which, 
in justice to his memory, Carleton in- 
genuously confesses was the reverse of 
the fact. The explanation is not a 
little amusing, and will, we hope, make 
other potentates at cross-roads some- 
what more cautious how they baulk 
young fellows, who may some day be 
able to pay them off so effectively, in 
their reasonable recreations :— 


‘Ned M‘Keown was certainly a very 
remarkable individual, and became, in 
consequence of his appearance in these 
pages, a person of considerable noto- 
riety during the latter years of his life. 
His general character, and the nature of 
his unsuccessful speculations, I have 
drawn with great truth. There is only 
one point alone in which I have done 
him injustice, and that is in depicting 
him as a hen-pecked husband. The 
truth is, [had a kind of good-humoured 

ique in against Ned, and for the fol- 
owing reasons:—The cross-roads at 
which he lived formed a central point 
for all the youngsters of the neighbour- 
hood to assemble for the purpose of 
practising athletic exercises, of which I, 
in my youth, was excessively fond. Now 
Ned never would suffer me to join my 
young acquaintances in these harmless 
and healthful sports, but on every occa- 
sion, whenever he saw me, he would run 
out with a rod or cudgel and chase me 
from the scene of amusement. This, to 
a boy so enthusiastically devoted to such 
diversions as I was, often occasioned 
me to give him many a hearty maledic- 
tion when at a safe distance. In fact, he 
continued this practice until I became 
too much of a man to run away, after 
which he durst only growl and mutter 
abuse, whilst I snapped my fingers at 
him. For this reason then, and remem- 
bering all the vexatious privations of 
my favourite sports which he occasioned 
me, I resolved to turn the laugh against 
him, which I did effectually, by bringin 
him out in the character of a ben-pocked 
husband, which was indeed very decid- 
edly opposed to his real one. My tri- 
umph was complete, and Ned, on hear- 
ing himself read of ‘in a book,’ waxed 
indignant and wrathful. In speaking of 
me, he could not for the life of him ex- 
press any other idea of my age and per- 
son than that by which he last remem- 
bered me. ‘What do you think,’ he 
would exclaim, ‘ there’s that young Car- 
leton has put me in a book, an’ made 
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Nancy leather me /’ Ned survived Nancy 
several years, and married another wife, 
whom I never saw. About twenty-five 
years ago he went to America, where he 
undertook to act as a tanner, and nearly 
ruined his employer. After some time 
he returned home, and was forced to 
mend roads. Towards the close of his 
life, however, he contrived to get an ass 
and cart, and became an egg-merchant, 
but I believe with his usual success. 
In this last capacity, I think about two 
years ago, he withdrew from all his 
cares and speculations, and left behind 
him the character of an honest, bustling, 
good-humoured man, whom every body 
knew and every body liked, and whose 
harmless eccentricities many will long 
remember with good-humour and re- 
gret.” 


All the guests in Ned’s kitchen, the 
night when the story-telling began, are 
veritable characters; some dead and 
gone, some still alive and merry. The 
consciousness of this gives new zest to 
the scene, which we cannot forbear 
extracting, and the foot-note to which 
gives it a perfectly delightful complete- 
ness :— 


‘Having thus given the reader a 
slight sketch of Ned and Nancy, and of 
the beautiful valley in which this wor- 
thy speculator had his residence, I shall 
next proceed to introduce him to the 
village circle, which, during the long 
winter nights, might be found in front 
of Ned’s kitchen-fire of blazing turf, 
whose light was given back in ruddy 
reflection from the bright pewter plates, 
that wore ranged upon the white and 
well-scoured dresser in just and gradual 
order, from the small egg-plate to the 
large and capacious dish, whereon, at 
Christmas and Easter, the substantial 
round of corned beef used to rear itself 
so proudly over the more ignoble joints 
at the lower end of the table. 

** Seated in this clear-obscure of do- 
mestic light—which, after all, gives the 
heart a finer and more touching notion 
of enjoyment than the glitter of the thea- 
tre or the blaze of the saloon—might be 
found, first, Andy Morrow,* the jury- 
man of the quarter-session, sage and 
important in the consciousness of legal 
knowledge, and somewhat dictatorial 
withal in its application to such knotty 
points as arose out of the subjects of 
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their nocturnal debates, Secondly, Bob 
Gott, who filled the —— and military 
departments, and related the wonderful 
history of the ghost which appeared to 
him on the night after the battle of Bun- 
kers’-hill. To him succeeded Tom 
M‘Roarkin, the little asthmatic anec- 
dotarian of half the country, remarkable 
for chuckling at his own stories. Then 
came old Bill M‘Kinny, poacher and 
horse-jockey; little, squeaking, thin- 
faced Alick M‘Kinley, a facetious farmer 
of substance; and Shane Fadh, who 
handed down traditions and fairy tales. 
Enthroned on one hob sat Pat Frayne, 
the schoolmaster with the short arm, 
who read and explained the newspaper 
for .** Ould Square Colwell,” and was 
looked upon as premier to the aforesaid 
cabinet ; Ned himself filled the opposite 
seat of honour. 

‘* One night, a little before the Christ - 
mas holidays, in the year 18—, the per- 
sonages just described were seated 
around Ned’s fire, some with their chirp- 
ing pints of ale or porter, and others 
with their quantum of Hugh Traynor, 
or mountain-dew, and all with got 
mour, and a strong tendency to happi- 
ness, visible in their faces. The night 
was dark, close, and misty; so dark, 
indeed, that, as Nancy said, ‘ you could 
hardly see your finger before you.’ Ned 
himself was full of fun, with a pint of 
porter beside him, and a pipe in his 
mouth, just in his glory for the night. 
Opposite to him was Pat Frayne, with 
an old newspaper on his knee, which he 
had just perused for the edification of 
his audience; beside him was Nancy, 
busily employed in knitting a pair of 
sheep’s-grey stockings for Ned; the 
remaining personages formed a semicir- 
cular ring about the hearth. Behind, 
on the kitchen-table, sat Paddy Smith, 
the servant-man, with three or four of 
the gorsoons of the village about him, 
engaged in a little under-plot of their 
own. On:the other side, and a little 
removed from the light, sat Ned’s two 
nieces, Biddy and Bessy Connolly, the 
former with Atty Johnson’s mouth 
within whisper-reach of her ear, and 
the latter seated close to her professed 
admirer, Billy Fulton, her one's shop- 
man.” 


A curious characteristic of genius 
like Carleton’s is, the fancy it has for 
noticing the exploits of rustic tailors. 
Hogg had quite a mania in that way. 





* «The names here are not fictitious. Andy Morrow, a most respectable and 
intelligent farmer, is not long dead, and few, if any, of the rest survive.” 
+ “Each pair have been since married, and live not more happily than I wish 


them. Fulton still lives in Ned’s house at the Cross-roads.” 
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Wilson used to make perpetual fun 
about the flying tailor of Ettrick ; and 
Moir has perhaps never been so happy 
as in his autobiography of Mansie 
Waugh, tailor in Dalkeith. Billy 
Cormack and Neal Malone are Car- 
leton’s two great heroes of the shears, 
and in whose eccentricities he seems 
to take the greatest delight, next to 
those of the schoolmasters and pedants. 
Of the latter class of characters he has 
an astonishing variety, all marked by 
their proper singularities, and exhibit- 
ing in their scholastic jousts and tour- 
naments an amount of droll absurdity 
such as we know not where to look for 
elsewhere. Then he is as rich in priests 
as Fra Gerundo himself, presenting 
the sacerdotal species in every imagi- 
nable variety, from Father Finnerty 
excommunicating Brien Buie off the 
hob, or that “truly blessed creature 
and pleasant gentleman out and out,” 
Father Phelimy M‘Guirk, keeping the 
station at Phaddhy Sheemus Phaddhy’s 
of the Esker, to the worthy bishop in 
his easy chair, and jewelled cross hang- 
ing over his waistcoat because it was 
early in the day; or generous, gentle 
Father James M‘Evoy, arriving just 
in time to administer the last consola- 
tions of religion to worthy farmer La- 
nigan, who had relieved him, and given 
him the cure for the blisters when a 
poor scholar, hungry and foot-sore. 
The vein of humour which runs side 
by side with Carleton’s deepest mine of 
pathos, is no disparagement to its 
riches. True it is, there are frequent 
coarsenesses which we could wish less 
frequent, though we by no means 
require a total absence of such touches 
of rough reality: Their total absence 
from the works of Boz we almost deem 
a defect. It is, however, undeniable, 
that they occur much oftener in some 
of the traits and stories than is at all 
necessary for the legitimate purposes 
of such representations. In some of 
Carleton’s latter pieces they abound 
excessively and offensively, so much so, 
that it could well be wished these pieces 
had never been written. The tribe of 
followers, too, whom his success has 
brought into the field, have pitched 
upon those worst features of his style 
in those exceptional pieces, as easiest of 
imitation, and have overrun our rustic 
literature with the brutalities of low 
life in an abominable manner. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that these 


coarsenesses contribute to humour, 
They are admissible only to the extent 
of admonishing us by their occasional 
presence, that we are conversing for 
the moment with a particular class, 
among whom if they were altogether 
absent, we could be conscious of some- 
thing incongruous. Carleton’s sources 
of humour, too, are so abundant, that 
he needs no aid from such helps, how- 
ever serviceable a grotesque oath or 
comical exclamation may be to others 
who have little else to depend on for 
producing their broad effects. 

But what is a much worse fault in 
some of Carleton's more ambitious 
pieces, is his playing with characters 
drawn from other walks of life than 
that in which he is rightly and suffi- 
ciently at home. This is strongly 
i in the very beginning of 
the Traits and Stories; all this about 
the tall stranger, and the lady and the 
three tasks is sad stuff, only to be 
tolerated for the sake of the listeners 
and their interjectional contributions. 
Carleton has as little to do with Boz’s 
characters, as Boz with Carleton’s. 
We do not mean that those ill-drawn 
gentry are borrowed from Boz or 
borrowed atall. They were conceived 
and given birth to, long before Dickens 
had begun to wield the pen, but they 
are characters altogether in his line 
and altogether out of Carleton’s. We 
cannot, however, get rid of them, with- 
out sacrificing the whole dear, droll, 
kindly population of the cross-roads, 
and so they must even remain monu- 
ments of the mistakes of ambition and 
the inequalities of genius. 

But these are mistakes in which 
Carleton has erred among good com- 
pany. Swift, the last man the reader 
would suppose liable to such a folly, 
when first trying the strength of his 
wing, has put himself as ludicrously 
out of his element as any one ever did, 
in his high-flown absurd “ Ode to the 
Athenian Society.” Milton when he 
tried to joke on the death of the carrier, 
miscarried rediculously. Shakespeare 
himself essaying didactic verse, 
limped as much as Pope would 
have done in dramatic. Every man, 
how universal soever he may appear, 
has a forbidden field which he cannot 
enter without stumbling : and certainly 
the “field of the cloth of gold” is not 
the one in which Carleton is quali- 
fied to make those leaps of * two-and- 
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twenty feet on the level,” which he 
used to enact with so much applause 
in Ned M‘Keon’s meadow. 

But, after all, those defects are no 
more than dust in the balance weighed 
against the solid store of intellectual 
and moral treasure which he has dug 
for us out of places inagcessable to 
every other intellect but his own. 
These are no common achievements. 
The lamp that guides such a labourer 
among the dark and deep places of our 
nature is not kindled more than once 
in the hundred years, and when it is 
kindled, it is not this age alone it 
illumines, but shines on through time 
uncalculable. Genius has great privi- 
leges: a truly good poem, tale, play, 
speech, picture, piece of sculpture, or 
of music, what a certain appreciation 
it finds among mankind, sooner or 
later! If we are to believe anything 
of the lives we read of Homer, he had 
his audiences, fit and numerous, as often 
as he chose to sing, blind and poor as 
he was. Milton and Dante are almost 
the only great exceptions, the same ob- 
struction of a barbarising theology 
choking the inlets to the poetic soul of 
the age in both cases. Wordsworth, in 
our own day, is said to have had cause 
of complaint ; but it would have been 
absurd to expect the public to take up 
at once with such elaborate disguises of 
thought and sentiment as Wordsworth 
has sometimes set before them, pre- 
senting you so often with something 
that at first sight looks quite mysterious 
and dreadful, and turns out on inspec- 
tion to be nothing more than a well- 
disguised tooth-pick or snuff-box ; 
articles excellent of their kind, better 
perhaps than anybody has produced 
before, but hardly worthy of so many 
elaborate mummy-wrappings. There- 
fore, as they have all got their due 
appreciation in the life-time of their 
creator he need not complain; and 
neither need Carleton so far as the 
reward of popularity goes ; for, as he 
has presented his pictures of the 
passions, affections, and humours of 
mankind frankly, downrightly, and 
sincerely to the public, without fuss 
or apparatus, so they have given the 
direct and almost immediate response 
of general approbation ; but this appro- 
bation has been of little personal use to 
one whose circumstances have always 
required that he should be devested of 
his beneficial interest before he could 
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place himself in the way of claiming 
the rewards of applause. 

The reader will have observed that 
Carleton in his preface says nothing of 
his personal fortunes after his arrival 
in Dublin. They have, we believe, 
been very diversified, and, latterly, far 
from prosperous. Fame is no inheri- 
tance to an author. If later produc- 
tions do not come up to the standard 
of the early ones, readers are disap- 
pointed, and the writer’s own celebrity 
becomes a drawback on his success. 
This is a great hardship on men of ge- 
nius. It is impossible, in the very na- 
ture of things, that they should conti- 
nue to pour forth treasures of such 
lasting value without interruption or 
diminution. We ought to be satisfied ; 
we ought to be grateful for what has 
already been done. It is not once in 
an age such things are achieved. No 
other writer on this class of subjects 
in any age has given us such treasures 
for all the best purposes of fiction. 
We laugh and weep with Boz, but 
neither so tenderly nor so heartily as 
with Carleton. There is a degree of 
artificiality in almost all the creations 
of Dickens, that never once obtrudes 
in these perfect, sincere pictures of 
pure love, charity, and humour. We 
have already made the observation, 
that these creations of Carleton’s youth- 
ful mind have no longer any connec- 
tion with or dependence on their au- 
thor. They stand forth independent 
existences, like Falstaff or Hamlet. 
Whether he is idle or active, engaged 
in lofty or in humble pursuits, makes 
no more difference to them than a 
change of the wind to the ship that 
has got into port. In this respect he 
takes place as a creator even above 
Burns, and claims to stand near Shak- 
speare. And this man, the bestower 
of national heir-looms, that will go 
down from age to age, enriching our 
literature, giving a just pride to our 
descendants, opening up the fountains 
of good feeling, and exciting cheerful 
and joyous thoughts in the breasts of 
generations yet unborn, has not even 
the reward of an excisemanship to 
keep him from the necessity of writing 
himself down in order to live. A pen- 
sion was spoken of, and when Banim’s 
pension, so much less worthily earned, 
dropped by his death about a year ago, 
it was hoped there would be no draw- 
back or delay in this act of tardy jus- 
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tice. But some bad influence has in- 
tervened; some short-sighted censor 
of personal faults, incapable of seeing 
in the business any thing else than the 
individual and his failings—which, hea- 
ven knows, are common enough to us 
all !—has unhappily succeeded in frus- 
trating that reasonable and moderate 
hope. The dean and chapter of West- 
minster refuse to admit the statue of 
Byron to Poet’s Corner, because By- 
ron wrote immorally—because he has 
given the charm of verse to vice, which 
it was a great sin and shame in him to 
do. Carleton has never written a 
vicious syllable. If the detractors 
who have managed to keep him out of 
his justly-earned pension, possessed a 
little more of the virtue that he has 
made to smell sweet and blossom in 
every page of his voluminous works, 
they would be in a fairer way of pleas- 
ing God and doing justice to man. 
In comparison with Lord Byron, who 
lived a life of profligacy—but which 
alone, without his writings, would not 
exclude him from the Abbey—Carle- 
ton has been a pattern of personal 
purity. If any one were to go to the 
great meeting about to be held in 
Ayr for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to Burns, and say Burns 
idled, Burns drank, Burrs was guilty 
of a thousand indiscretions—he was a 
swearer, a debauchee—good heaven! 
is there a Scotchman who would not 
cry shame? No man dare do it. 
And breathes there a Scotchman now 
who does not blush to think of Burns’s 
scandalous ill-treatment ? or who does 
not feel himself affected with the 
stigma that Burns’s poverty and deser- 
tion have fixed on the moral fame of 
Scotland—he her poet, her patriot, her 
intellectual prophet, ground down by 
misery in the midst of brute wealth 
and vulgar luxury? What! and ke 
got drunk at Tarbolton? What! and 
he toyed with the girls of Stranraer ? 
Oh, blind, presumptuous intruders 
into the temple of humanity, when will 
some prophet arise to scourge you anew 
from its courts ! 

What is this world, with all its 
amazing fabric of society—its temples, 
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altars, priests— but God’s intended 
garden of affection and joy, where 
faith and charity should sow their 
seeds for life eternal? And who of 
all the labourers in such a garden is 
worthier of reward, than the creator 
of those pure and noble companions 
of the intellect, on whose character, in 
the present state of society, depends 
the formation of our manners, almost 
as much as on that of our personal as- 
sociates, whose example of constancy 
in suffering strengthens the weak and 
faint-hearted, of cheerful submission 
to God’s will reconciles the fretful and 
desponding, of generous self-devotion 
rebukes the selfish, of tender compas- 
sion for human woe melts the heart of 
the most obdurate, and wrings sweet 
tears of charity from eyes that would 
peruse the very Bible dry? Surely 
such a one is God's servant, and his 
labours have been blessed by God. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,” and a thing of goodness is a 
blessing for ever. They stand apart 
from their creators, and can neither be 
deteriorated nor changed. The mor- 
tal man will soon return to the earth 
whence he came—all the mysterious 
mechanism that has given utterance to 
the divine mind resolved again into its 
proper elements—the instruments of 
fancy, imagination, language, con- 
verted into their primordial forms of 
matter ; but the great creative mind 
is embodied in other beings little less 
real, and which, till the final judg- 
ment-day restores it from the tomb, 
keep up its immortality among the 
the souls of successive races of man- 
kind. It is but rarely that these crea- 
tions spring into being among us. It 
is rarely we feel what influential ex- 
istences they are, until they are all 
of the parent mind that is left to us. 
Here we have both among us still: 
let us learn to prize them, for they 
are rare gifts to mankind, rarer still 
to us, who are only beginning the in- 
tellectual world, but who begin it 
with the advantage of knowing how 
deeply other lands have regretted their 
ignorance of the value of such gifts in 
time. 
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BARBAROUS RHYMES ON BARBAROUS TIMES. 


BY GILES DOLITTLE. 


Being @ poetical paraphrase of the earlier part of Keating's veracious and inestimable History of Ireland, from 


the landing of Partholanus to the conquest of the island by the Milesians, 
for the benefit of “* young Ireland.” 


’T was three hundred years, and more than that, 
Since the ark reposed on Ararat, 

When, with his wife, king Partholan 

Landed in Kerry, near Derrynane. 

He was a warrior bold, and she 

Was as handsome a queen as you'd wish to see, 
But her manners, I ween, were wondrous free ! 
For, as the bards, and Keating, tell us, 

She was given to flirting with low fellows, 

And was caught one day by Partholan 
Coquetting with his servant man. 

“jWhat'’s this I see ?” the king roared out. 

«© Pretty work for a queen, you wanton slut !” 
«Oh, king !” exclaimed the shameless creature, 
«Tt’s not my fault—’tis human nature !”"* 

The king in a rage her greyhound! slew— 

He should have slain the footman too. 


B. C. eighteen hundred and ninety-six, 
He sailed from the Liffey for the Styx. 
Three hundred years throughout the land 
His progeny ruled with a bloody hand ; 
And then, if Keating speaks the truth, 
They all died of the plague at the hill of Howth.t 


Desolate lay the land, and waste, 
For thirty years, without man or beast, 
Till, with good ships thirty and four, 
Nemedius came from the Euxine shore. 
Two goodly palaces he built, 
And then the blood of the builders spilt ;f 
That none should dwell, save him alone, 
Throughout the isle in house of stone. 
In sooth, a barbarous policy ! 
And still its dire effects we see 
In Ireland's architecture, which is 
Composed of cabins stuck in ditches, 
Or squatting on the brink of bogs, 
Where men and women lie with hogs. 


* « A girl with honey by her placed, 
Smells to the pot and longs to taste ; 
A child sweet milk will cry to eat; 
A cat will ne’er refuse her meat : 
So man and woman when alone,” &c. 
Keating, p. 85. 


¢ Probably there was a monster-meeting, or the Lord Howth of that day had 
got up a horse-race in the vicinity. 
t Keating, p. 91. 
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Over which, as by Tom Moore, we’re told, 

Two thousand years in vain have rolled : 

Over which, alas! it seems too plain 

Two thousand years will roll again. 

For though Lord Devon, ’tis said, is hatching 
| 
| 





Some plan to do away with thatching, 

And fifty other panaceas, 

Each sure to make us “ great and free” as 
We're often told by Dan we may be, 

Some think Lord Devon is a gaby. 


Formorians called, from Afric’s strand, 

Landed on the Irish shore, 

With whom the king fought battles four. 

Three he won, but the last he lost, 

And in despair gave up the ghost, | 
Leaving his people to taxes and high rates, 

Wrung from their groans by these African pirates, 

Who took all their Sa their milk, and their meat,* 

Till they left them at last not a morsel to eat ; 

Whereupon, by the pirates much lamented, | 
They died—for potatoes were not invented. 


In this king’s reign a roving band, | 


Two hundred years and more had sped 
Over that nation of the dead, 
Where there breath’d nor man, nor woman, nor child, 
Only woodcocks, and snipes, and widgeon wild, 
Ere the Fir-bolg’s came from the Grecian clime, 
Where it seems they passed a terrible time, 
Condemned to carry up in bags 
The earth of the vales to the topmost crags, 
And hang on the brow of a barren rock, 
Fields fit for any Meath grazier’s flock. 
And hence the name of this valiant clan, 
For “bolg” means “ bag,” and “ fir’ means ‘ man.” 


Well, as they were looking for liberty, 
Of course they came to the “ glorious and free, 
«First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,” 
Led by Dela’s sons—he had five alive— 
And every son had a buxom wife. 
For fifty years they held the land, 
Till Nuad, the chief of the silver hand, 
Came with the Tuatha de Danans—a crew 
With whom the less one had to do 
The better—they were so uncommonly thick, 
As the sequel proved, with his highness, Old Nick ; 
For they wrapped themselves up in a magical fog, 
And stole a march on the Bolgs incog. 
The armies met on Moytura’s plain, 
Where the blood of the Belgians was spilt like rain. 
The few who survived to Connaught fled, 
And took up their quarters there, ’tis said, 
Where bagsmen may still be found if you rummage ’em, 
But I rather think there are more in Brummagem.t 





* Keating, p. 93. t Keating, p. 97. 


ft Keating, p. 100, who mentions those Irish families who are descended from 


these Fir-bolgs. 
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These Danans had four talismans, 
Stolen from their foolish friénds the Danes. 
A stone, a spear, a sword, a pot— 
But the stone was the strangest of the lot. 
Who hasn’t heard of the Lia Fail ? 
That when it felt the regal tail 
Of a king on his inauguration, 
Gave a loyal grunt, which convinced the nation 
That the monarch’s blood was genuine Scotic ; 
For if one single drop exotic 
Flowed in the seat of majesty, 
Dumb was the stone of Destiny! 
And hence it was that, some centuries after, 
Feargus the Great sent over the water, 
From Scotland to the Irish nation, 
For a loan of the stone for his coronation. 
(Feargus himself was of Irish blood ; 
For, at last, "tis clearly understood— 
Though some critics with silly lies would tire us— 
That the best of the Scottish blood is Irish.) 
Feargus, instead of returning the stone, 
Locked it up in the abbey of Scone ; 
For he knew that his line could never fail 
As long as they had the Lia Fail. 
It served them long, and it served them well, 
Till English Edward broke the spell ; 
By locking it up in Westminster Abbey— 
Conduct, methinks, that was quite as shabby 
As that lord’s, of whom Byron so bitterly warbles, 
Who stole from Athens the Arundel marbles. 
But say, ye Scots, who blame him for it, 
Do ye forget how that stone was borrowed ? 


But enough for the nonce of the Lia Fail, 
And hurry we on with our truthful tale. 
For a hundred and ninety-seven years 
The Tuatha de Danans it appears 
Held godless rule throughout the land— 
The darlings of hell were the wizard band! 
When it fell out that a man of pith 
Who lived in Spain—his name was Ith— 
Who was gazing on a frosty night, 

When the stars were shining with all their might, 
From a Brigantian tower’s top, 

Out of a first-rate telescope, 

(Which must have equalled that monstrous one 
Erected of late by Lord Oxmantown,) 
Contrived to get—it does seem queer— 

A very clear peep of our own Cape Clear. 
Some say, indeed, that this story of Ith 

Is a downright lie, or at least a myth. 

One thing at least is pretty plain 

That Ith to Ireland came from Spain, 

Whence the descendants of Milesius, 

Finding the pastures innutritious, 

Despatched young Ith, to beg or battle 

For a richer soil for fattening cattle. 


Ith landed on the northern shore, 
With a hundred and fifty men or more ; 











* Under whose united dominion the island then was. Keating, p. 137. 
t Keating, p. 138. 
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And as soon as he found himself on dry land, } 
Emptied a cup to the gods of the island, 

Devoutly bending on his knee, as 

We know was the custom with pious Eneas. 

But the omens, alas! were not propitious 

To this chip of the good old block Milesius. 


This duty done, he forthwith paid a 
Visit of state to the sons of Cearmada,* 
Who about some old family jewels were sparringt— 
*T would have ended, no question, a tight civil war in, 
If Ith, who, though brave, was of quarrels a hater, 
Hadn't played the part of arbitrator. 
Fighting, he said, was sad loss of time, 
In so fruitful a land, and so genial a clime. 
They had poultry, pigs, sheep, oxen, and fishes, 
Enough for a nation of alderman’s wishes. 
« Enjoy, then,’’ he said, “ what the gods have provided,” 
And the jewels among them he divided. 


So well he succeeded in calming their strife, 
They agreed together to take his life ; 
For when they heard the high opinion 
Ith entertained of their dominion, 
They began to think his flowery speeches 
Might lead hereafter to some breaches 
O’ the peace "twixt them and old Milesius, 
Who, hearing from Ith of so fruitful a nation, 
Might covet their isle for a poor relation. 
In short, this idea so stuck in their gizzards, 
That they sent a troop of their devilish wizards 
. After prince Ith and his scanty host, 
To catch him ere he reached the coast, 
And tell him that, though he’d had bed, board, and fuel, 
They'd nearly forgotten to give him his gruel ; 
Which they served him out on the plains of Moygith, 
Where, valiantly fighting, fell poor Ith. 


But his brave troops, after a contest bloody, 
Contrived to carry off his body, 
And fighting their way to their ships again, 
Brought back the illustrious corpse to Spain. 


Sore did th’ indignant Spaniards take on | 
When they saw poor Ith as dead as bacon. 
The body, laid out with due decorum, 

Was exposed to view in the public forum. 
Around a furious nation stood, 

Thirsting for the Danan’s blood. 

«¢ Man’s cheek was pale,” and woman’s eye 

Was showery as an April sky, 

Till a warrior cried with fury frantic, 

*¢ Let’s sail at once across th’ Atlantic, 

«“ With our bravest troops in our best armada, 
* And settle the hash of these sons of Cearmada. 
Soon Innisfalga’s worms shall fatten 

*« On the mangled limbs of these sons of Satan !” 











ee 
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He said, and turning to the crowd—* Do you 
** Approve?” Replied the erowd—* We do!” 


The ships were quickly rigged and ready— 
The soldiers eager—the sailors steady— 
The white sails belly to the breeze— 
Some stoutly cheer—some faintly sneeze, 
By way of excuse for the tears that pour 
Down their cheeks when they think of the girls on shore. 
Not that the fleet was quite without 
The influence of the petticoat ; 
For Scota was there, Milesius’ widow*— 
She was buried that year in an Irish meadow— 
With six fair dames of quality, 
Sceine, Liobhradh, Fias, Oghba, Tea, 
And Fial, who died by slow degrees, 
Because she was seen by her lord “ en chemise.” 
There were clutches too on every deck 
Of old maids who were out on a marrying spec, 
Ready to rush through storm and slaughter, 
In the hopes of a husband over the water, 
Just as we see by our Indiamen’s books, 
Ladies of doubtful age and looks 
Every month, on the chance of a pop, 
Double by dozens the Cape of Good Hope. 


Fresh the favouring breezes blow, 
Green Erin rises on their prow ; 
But as they near the hostile shore, 
Down to the coast the Danans pour ; 
And as they ever in such extremities 
Had recourse to their devilish remedies, 
By wrapping the island in a fog 
They gave it the semblance of a hog. 


The Spaniards, unused to such hellish tricks, 
Were reduced at once to a regular fix ; 
The wisest amongst them could not twig 
How a kingdom had dwindled to a pig. 
Puzzled, and vext, and tempest-tost, 
They sailed about and about the coast, 
Till at last a port in the west of Munster 
Was spied through the og by a sharp-eyed youngster. 
Quick as thought the troops were landed, 
The ladies smoothed down, and the vessels stranded. 
And off they march, agog for glory, 
To bring their strife to an issue gory. 
When, lo! as they went, on the mountain side 
The wizard queen Amergin spied ; 
To whom he civilly took his hat off, 
And uttered some pretty things so pat off, 
And looked all the time so uncommonly well, 
She forgot to make use of a single spell ! 
Alas! that a woman’s vanity 
Should change a kingdom’s destiny ! 
And don’t it make one sad to think on, 
All nations and kings have lost by crim. con. !”t 





* Milesius died during Ith’s expedition to Ireland. I Keating, p. 154. 
¢ Keating only mentions a flirtation, but in those matter-of-f 
were as unheard of as potatoes. 
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After this little episode, { 
The Spanish troops held on their road, } 
Until they came to a halt before a 

Royal palace called Temora. 

The guards around the palace planted, 

Though charmed, were not at all enchanted 

On seeing a hostile force surround 

Their quarters, whom they thought were drowned— 
Nor were their generals, the three kings, 

Prepared for such a state of things, 

As they confessed, when humbly urging 

In answer to the fierce Amergin, 

Who summoned them to take the field 

Or at once their throne and kingdom yield, 

That they did not much relish either course, 

For they never kept up a standing force, 

And ’twas hard to fight without foot or horse. 

“If, then,” said they, “ from our houses you thrust us, 
‘It won’t say much for your sense of justice. 

« But you seem a prince of education, 

«So we'll leave the whole thing to your arbitration. 

* Yet beware! for if you decide unfairly, 

« By the gods of the Styx, you'll repent it rarely !” 


They said—his answer proved Amergin 
In diplomatic art a virgin: 
For he offered to embark once more, 
And push nine waves off from the shore, 
Which he’d so much ado to find before. 
“ But if,” said he, “ we land again, 
“ The kingdom’s ours.” Said they—“ Amen!” 


No sooner were their foes afloat, 
Than the Danan’s rushed to their magic pot, 
And boiled up a tempest, which shivered to chips 
A dozen or more of the Spanish ships. 
Sad was the fate of the warriors brave, 
Pickled like pork in th’ Atlantic wave ! 
Five of the eight sons of Milesius 
Went down with the rest to feed the fishes ; 
But Heber, Amergin, and Heremon, 
Contrived to battle the gale like seamen, 
And scraping their scattered host together, 
Landed in spite of the devil’s own weather. 


And now the isle a sufficiently hard gain 
Was theirs if the Danans stuck to their bargain ; 
Faith among thieves is sometimes seen, 
But wizards are worse than thieves, I ween! i 
To a claim for the isle, and an order to quit it, 
They only replied—“ Don’t you wish you may get it ?” 


But the Danans reckoned without their host : 
Two battles they ventured, and both they lost, 
Deserted in their hour of need 
By the devils they with their souls had feed. 
The few who survived were reduced to a state 
Even Satan might commiserate, 

In dark unwholesome dungeons rotting, 

Or on bogs and barren mountains squatting. 
The Lia Fail the victors got, 

And made a small still of the magical pot. 
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Thus perished the last of this hell-begotten 
Race, who would now be almost forgotten, 






Unless as a theme to make children merry, 
Were it not for a certain old man in Kerry, 
Who from this race, accursed of God, 
Derives, it is said, both his name and his blood, 
Like them, a wizard’s part he acts, 
As oft as he changes the face of facts ; 
Monsters own’d their rule, says Keating— 
He too sways many a monster-meeting ; 

. Alike their name in sound and kind ;* 
And he’s equally clever in raising the wind. 


CANOVA AND HIS WORKS—PART [Il. CONCLUSION. 


Axovt this time, in the years 1796 
and 1797, Canova executed the model 
of a monument to the Archduchess 
Christina of Austria, wife of Duke 
Albert of Saxe Teschen, which was 
destined for the Church of the Au- 
gustines, in Vienna, and was finally 
placed there by the artist himself about 
the close of the year 1805. As seve- 
ral descriptions of this monument 
have already appeared, and a very 
faithful drawing by Domenico del 
Frate has been engraved by Bonato, 
the public are tolerably acquainted 
with the subject and design of the 
work. The monument, of Carrara 
marble, presents one side of a pyramid 
placed against a wall. From asquare 
base rise two steps leading to a door 
in the centre, which forms the entrance 
to the vault. Over the door of the 
pyramid floats a youthful female figure 
in high relief, the size of life, intended 
to represent Divine bliss. She holds 
with both hands a round medallion, 
encircled by a serpent, the emblem of 
eternity, and containing the portrait of 
the Archduchess Christina. A child- 
like genius flies to meet her on the op- 
posite side, carrying a palm-branch. 
On the steps leading to the pyramid, 
spread in an oblique direction towards 
the right, is a carpet of white marble, 


* “Dan,” says Keating, 


one end of which reaches to the door 
of the vault, the other hangs down to 
the ground ; and this serves as a com- 
mon base to unite six figures, which, 
separated into two groups, (three 
figures in each) form the funeral pro- 
cession. 

The chief figure of the first group, 
a female of a noble, matronly appear- 
ance, represents Virtue, according to 
the idea of the artist. She is clothed 
in a long, finely-folded tunic, and long 
mantle ; her loose hair, confined only 
by a golden olive crown, flows down 
upon her neck and shoulders. She 
bears with mourful steps the Cinerary 
urn, on which rests her forehead. 
At her sides, two young attendants 
carry torches, with loosened hair flow- 
ing on the shoulders, their heads bent 
down in grief. They wear long under 
dresses in small folds, and a short 
mantle covers the half of the figure. 
All these three figures are near the 
entrance of the vault, and as their 
faces are turned to the pyramid, the 
spectator sees them only from behind. 
A garland of flowers, which falls on 
both sides of the urn over the arms of 
the attendants, is intended to unite the 
three figures into one group. 

The principal personage in the 
second group, which is separated 


‘tin Celtic signifies art.” 
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by an interval, is also a noble female 
figure, rather younger than the Virtue, 
and intended by the artist for Benevo- 
lence. She also advances with droop- 
ing head and sorrowing mien, her 
face a little turned towards the pyra- 
mid, her hands crossed below the 
breast; on her right arm leans an 
old, blind man, who holds a staff in 
his right hand, and with one foot as- 
cends the lower step, while the other 
still rests upon the base. On his left, 
behind the figure of Benevolence, 
is a poor child, five or six years old, 
with mournful face, and hands folded 
on her breast. The blind man turns 
his face towards the pyramid with an 
expression of the deepest grief. He 
and the child also carry a garland, to 
adorn the grave of their benefactress. 
Benevolence is clothed in a thin 
undergarment, over which falls a 
mantle, the hair twisted thrice round 
the head. The blind man, who ter- 
minates the group, and by his half- 
bent attitude rounds its extreme out- 
line, is clothed in a short, coarse dra- 
pery, scarcely reaching to the knee ; 
fastened round the hips with a girdle, 
which leaves the side of the body next 
to the spectator uncovered. His hair 
is short and rough. The little orphan 
has a simple drapery fastened round 
the waist, and reaching to her feet ; 
the shoulders and arms bare; her 
hair in a close twist on the back of 
the head. 

In order to form an equipoise to 
this group, which fills the eye of the 
spectator at the right of the door, the 
artist has introduced at the opposite 
side a third group, which serves the 
purpose of an heraldic and emblematic 
notice both of the deceased princess, 
immortalised by the monument, and 
its founder. For this purpose he has 
introduced on the upper step at the 
left of the door a recumbent lion ; his 
head is turned towards the vault with 
a sorrowful expression, and rests upon 
his fore-paws. The escutcheon of 
the archducal house of Austria leans 
against the pyramid beside the lion’s 
head. On the lower step a winged 
genius, in the form of a grown youth, 
is seated on a mantle, which is partly 
thrown over the lion, partly falls over 
the step. He leans against the lion, 
and rests his right arm on the mane, 
to support his head; bowed down 
with sorrow, the eyes turned upon the 
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Austrian scutcheon. With his left 
arm, which rests on his right thigh 
and the upper step, he supports the 
escutcheon of the Saxon house. This 
genius is quite undraped; the lower 
part of the body only is covered by 
the mantle. 

From the description, it is evident 
that this design deviates essentially 
from the usual form of modern 
monuments since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly those of the 
popes, which were remarkable, if not 
for beauty, at least for splendour and 
costliness, and in two of which Ca- 
nova had already gained much reputa- 
tion. In this new commission for a 
great and splendid monument, he 
dared to depart farther perhaps than 
he could have ventured in a papal one 
from all precedent, and created a 
work quite original. The idea, too, is 
new and peculiar; and though the 
application of a pyramid in relief to a 
monument is frequently to be found 
in Rome and other cities of Italy, it 
has not been applied, to our know- 
ledge, in this manner, as a background 
to a theatrical procession. Strictly 
speaking, however, the artist made the 
design not for this monument, but for 
an earlier one, which was never exe- 
cuted. 

It is interesting to trace the idea in 
its original form, to see how appro- 
priate it was, at the same time how 
beautiful and simple in the first design— 
how completely perverted afterwards, 
when adapted to another purpose, and 
artificially enlarged and transformed 
for a rich and splendid work. Several 
years before the monument to the 
Archduchess Christina had been en- 
trusted to him, Canova had had a 
commission to erect a monument to 
Titian at the cost of the republic of 
Venice, in the Church dei Frari, 
where he lies interred. The idea 
here executed, in an altered form, 
was designed for this monument, and 
a drawing even made for it. The 
sketch shows a square base, with a py- 
ramid rising from it. In the centre 
is the opening to the vault, to which 
steps lead from the base. The genius 
of art bears the urn containing the 
ashes of the immortal artist into the 
vault, and is followed by a mourning 
train, consisting of the sister arts, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture— 
each distinguished by her attributes. 
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Upon the architrave over the entrance 
stood the single word Titiano.* Its 
execution was delayed by the storm of 
war which broke over the republic, 
and under which it was at length 
overwhelmed. 

How simple, clear, precise, and ap- 
propriate is this design, in comparison 
with the confused, inconsistent, unin- 
telligible allegory of the monument 
above described! How much soever 
the beauty of the details and the ad- 
mirable execution may enchant the 
amateur, or bribe even the connoisseur 
to admiration, this effect must be 
ascribed to the magic power of arts, 
and affords no proof of the inner ex- 
cellence of the work. The design, in 
fact, the whole work considered as a 
piece of sculpture, can never be justi- 
fied before the tribunal of criticism ; 
for, even if the picturesque composi- 
tion which might certainly be suited 
for relievo could be sanctioned in a 
work of round sculpture, still must 
the design be condemned. No indul- 
gence, no ingenious explanation can 
render it correct, intelligible, or «s- 
thetically suitable. We will examine 
the design more closely, in order to 
convince the reader that our imputa- 
tion is well founded, and by no means 
exaggerated—that the allegory is con- 
fused, and incapable of any clear ex- 
planation. Our objection is not that 
a female figure, attended by two torch 
bearers, carries the ashes of the de- 
ceased into the vault ; nor that Bene- 
volence, accompanied by the objects 
of her bounty, an old blind man and 
a helpless orphan, follows the proces- 
sion, in order to denote that the de- 
ceased princess exercised charity to- 
wards the poor and needy, for all this 
is perfectly intelligible. But what 
shall we call the female figure who 
carries the cinerary urn? The crown 
upon the head denotes a priestess. 
We are told it represents Virtue, and 
are referred to Atheniius Deipnoso- 
phista, L. V. c. 8., where it is writ- 
ten, * The statue of Virtue, which 
stood beside Ptolemy, bore a golden 
crown, in the form of an olive 
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branch.” Good. But the other 
figure, the so-called Benevolence ; is 
she nota virtue also? Without doubt. 
What kind of Virtue then is the first ? 
Maybe Virtue in general? or perhaps 
she stands for the theory, and the 
other, Benevolence, for the practice ? 
—the former to represent Virtue in 
abstracto, the latter Virtue in con- 
creto? 

But art which is only concerned 
with visible forms should never wan- 
der into these metaphysical distinc- 
tions. Who is to explain the relation 
between these two Virtues? and 
should we know that this figure did 
denote Virtue, if the artist had not 
told us? But even then we do not 
know what he means. The character 
of Benevolence may certainly be di- 
vined from her attendant train. The 
Virtues can only be made intelligible 
by attributes and accessories; at- 
tempts to symbolize by form alone 
could scarcely fail to militate against 
their plastic character. And again, 
how are we to know that this flying 
figure who bears the portrait of the 
princess is “ Divine Bliss?” Had we 
heard nothing previously of its mean- 
ing, it would be some time before we 
should think of this explanation. But 
these are trifles, compared with the 
allegorical coil in which the third 
group is involved. In this the lion, 
as guardian of the vault and es- 
cutcheon, is said by Canova’s autho- 
rized interpreter “to be emblematic 
of the magnanimity of the deceased, 
whilst the youth personifies the genius 
of the tender and sorrowing prince 
who leans upon the strength of his 
lost wife in the mournful hour which 
consigns her ashes to the vault, in 
order to find comfort and support in 
his grief.” 

We forbear to follow the author 
through the remainder of this weari- 
some trifling, which extends to several 
pages. We at least have gathered 
from its perusal that the artist spared 
neither sentimental embellishment nor 
antiquarian learning, in order to con- 
ceal under an emblematic meaning 


* This very design, without alteration, save the name, has since been executed 
and dedicated to the memory of Canova himself, by the Venetian government, on 


the spot destined for his monument to Titian. 


It was in contemplation in the year 


1839 to erect another and exactly similar monument on the opposite side of the 
church, in memory of the immortal painter. —TRANSLATOR, 
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the superfluousness of this accessory 
group, which evidently owes its crea- 
tion solely to the necessity of supply- 
ing some counterpoise to this other- 
wise one-sided composition. Would 
that this allegory had embodied a 
more correct conception to render it 
deserving of such a vast expenditure 
of art and beauty. But even the 
beauty of this sentimental group, in 
which the artist has displayed in the 
most brilliant manner his great power 
of execution, can never shelter its 
soulless inanity from the sentence of 
well-grounded criticism. 

If we examine the choice of the 
subject as strictly as the correctness 
of the conception, we are constrained 
to ask, if arepresentation of a funeral 
procession, with its train, is, generally 
speaking, a suitable subject for sculp- 
ture in the round? if it do not more 
properly belong to basso relievo or 
painting? And further, we may ask, 
if it is befitting to choose the funeral 
obsequies of any deceased person as 
the subject of his or her monument? 

Among modern nations monuments 
rarely stand in the same favourable 
relation to the merit they are designed 
to commemmorate as among the an- 
cients. With them actions and ser- 
vices to the state, not rank and riches, 
gave a claim to immortality—with 
them monuments, like the virtues to 
which they were dedicated, were 
public; and therefore the artist was 
never in want of great actions to fur- 
nish fit material for his art. The 
modern artist, on the contrary, when 
charged with the execution of a monu- 
ment, must often feel embarrassed 
whence to draw the materials for his 
work, as the subject supplies none 
itself. He is driven, in the absence 
of the practical virtues, to adopt in 
their place the allegorical, which, 
having been invisible in life, may be 
very conveniently ascribed to the de- 
ceased on his tomb. Thus what our 
monuments want in real meaning, 
richness and splendour must supply ; 
and as we have lost the art of acting 
as of building for immortality, we 
want freedom no less than slaves, 
since both have been blended in that 
easy, middle class, which seldom puts 
forth aught that is really great or 
memorable ; so in our monuments the 
semblance may well take the place of 
the truth ; and a pyramid in relief, of 
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marble or plaster, stuck against a wall, 
may serve at least to indicate the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

Among the ancients the real was so 
genuine, so full of life and energy, 
they could well be satisfied with a 
beautiful semblance in art, and wisely 
kept the two worlds strictly distinct 
from each other ; we, on the contrary, 
make it our great aim in art to carry 
the semblance in every case up to 
the very verge of reality. Hence, 
our pleasure in witnessing scenes of 
our every-day life upon the stage— 
hence our Rete of carrying the 
scenery of the stage into the domain 
of the fine arts. If the happy re- 
mark of a great artist, “ that all the 
other arts have a natural tendency to- 
wards painting,” be found to be cor- 
rect even among the ancients when 
the feeling for sculpture was so pre- 
dominant, we must censure this ten- 
dency in modern sculpture, as it was 
nurtured and developed by painting, 
the less harshly ; but when a particu- 
lar bias in the mind of the artist, as 
in the case of Canova, strengthens 
this universal tendency, can we hope 
for any other result than a hybrid 
production—half painting, half sculp- 
ture? But even in this case much 
might be conceded to the artist, were 
his conception but correct, his alle- 
gory appropriate in itself, and ex- 
pressed with perfect distinctness. An 
equally successful execution of his 
design for the monument to Titian 
would have scarcely drawn from us so 
strict an inquiry into the suitability of 
its subject for sculpture. The sim- 
plicity and evident propriety of the 
allegory would in this case have satis- 
fied us. We should have been grate- 
ful to the artist for a work yielding 
pleasure so pure and delightful. But 
despite the reasonable lenity with 
which, under these circumstances, 
we should be disposed to judge this 
pictorial, or rather theatrical compo- 
sition, we cannot pass over in silence 
some serious faults, and far from 
happy expedients, which, though cer- 
tainly forced upon the artist by the 
design he had adopted, only serve to 
prove more strongly how injudicious 
was his choice. 

It is a great fault in the chief 

roup, which contains the three most 
interesting figures, that they should 
be all turned with their faces to the 
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pyramid, and consequently with their 
backs to the spectator. Canova un- 
questionably has done all in his power 
to supply this defect by beautiful dra- 
peries, fine forms shown through 
them, &c. &c.; but, far from attain- 
ing his object, he only increases our 
desire to see these beautiful figures in 
front. This, however, is a privilege 
not very easily gained, as they stand 
almost close to the pyramid, and 
their heads are moreover bent down. 
The outspread carpet, too, is a mere 
expedient to produce a more pictorial 
composition ; but it, too, could not be 
avoided, unless the artist had placed 
his white marble figures singly, like 
so many puppets, on the coloured 
marble steps 3 neither does this carpet 
of white marble elevate the solemnity 
of the action, like the gorgeous hues 
of party-coloured carpets in real life 
and painting. It rather suggests to 
the eye the want of a common base to 
unite the separate figures. But the 
artist himself soon perceived that 
even this was not quite sufficient for 
his purpose, and sought to supply the 
want by a garland of flowers ; which, 
however, is not very suitable in round 
sculpture. 

The author of the “ Roman Jour- 
nal” has justly said, in his notice of 
this monument, “J’azione di queste 
figure rappresenta una scena di 
Sofocle,”’ for it is in truth a procession 
fit only for a theatre; but when he 
adds * scolpita a quei tempi,” we must 
demur to his knowledge of art: for, 
to say nothing of the immense differ- 
ence of style, none of the ancient 
sculptors, who better knew the true aim 
and limits of their art, would have ever 
made choice of such a subject as this 
for a work of sculpture in the round. 
Hitherto we have dwelt only on the 
conception and invention of this 
work. When we pass from a critical 
consideration of the whole to an ex- 
amination of the separate parts, we 
find so much that is good, praise- 
worthy, and excellent, our wish to do 
justice to the undoubted merit of the 
artist is fully gratified. The great 
and universal approbation which this 
monument has met with on all sides 
may be ascribed to its admirable 
execution ; and on this ground it is 
richly deserved. The very first sight 
of so grand, so rich, and splendid a 
work seizes upon the mind of the 
spectator, and fills him with admira- 
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tion; and even we ourselves, when 
we’ overlook its inherent faults in 
principle, and look at the work with 
the eyes—not of strict critics, but 
of lenient connoisseurs, are ready to 
confess that modern sculpture has pro- 
duced no work of equal grandeur 
and excellence, and that in the details 
there is little we could wish to be 
omitted or even to be changed. 

The principal group predominates 
over the others, not only in position; 
but in beauty. The artist has been 
particularly successful in the female 
figures throughout, and, for the first 
time, has produced draperies in really 
good taste, although they do not still 
reach the purity and grace of the 
antique. There is a happy union of 
freedom and symmetry in the varied 
attitudes of the torch-bearers, on each 
side of the figure of Virtue, and the 
dignified deportment of the latter 
forms a pleasing contrast to the naive 
grace of their youthful forms. The 
clothing is appropriate; the drapery 
of the principal figure arranged with 
great feeling and judgment; the man- 
tles on the smaller figure hang beau- 
tifully from the shoulder, and the 
under-garment, which falls to the feet, 
follows in soft folds the graceful move- 
ment of the form. The extremities 
in these, as in all Canova’s youthful 
figures, more particularly the feet, 
are of uncommon elegance and beauty. 

The two female figures of the 
second group deserve the same meed 
of praise. Benevolence moves with a 
noble air and easy grace before her 
train; the little orphan, with ber in- 
nocent expression of sorrow, her 
folded hands and simple clothing, has 
a touching and naive effect. Not so 
the old beggar ; although the artist 
has done all in his power to make him 
the ideal of his tribe. But his very 
common character, the tottering weak- 
ness of his form, bent down by age 
and sorrow, produce a harsh and un- 
pleasing contrast with the grace and 
beauty of all the other figures, and 
the staff in his hand has an effect as 
little pleasing as that of the detached 
garland of flowers. Embellishments 
like these are opposed to the simplicity 
and dignity of round sculpture, which 
shuns too near an approach to the 
accidents of real life; but the artist 
required their aid when he once had 
outstepped the limits of his art. There 
is more beauty in the contrast between 
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the lion and genius in the third group. 
Like that on Prince Rezzonico’s mo- 
nument, this lion is admirably executed, 
In the genius, the artist has, as it 
were, embodied the whole canon of 
his art. His highest ideal of beauty, 
and indeed all that loveliness and 
grace, without power, all that soft 
and most finished treatment, guided 
by a knowledge of anatomy, without 
that precision of ideal form, which, 
strictly speaking, forms the style of 
the antique; all that beauty and grace, 
without decided character, can attain 
and produce, Canova has attained and 
produced in this figure—which is far 
superior to the genius on the monu- 
ment of Rezzonico. The expression 
of grief is marked by much feeling 
and truth, the attitude or pose of the 
figure natural, though perhaps too 
languishingly stretched out, but the 
perfection of the whole is its masterly 
handling and finishing. The figures 
in relief on the pyramid, are in the 
artist’s ordinary taste; the floating 
drapery of divine bliss might have 
fluttered in more beautiful folds, and 
the little genius too might be im- 
proved. 


Not long after this great work, to- 
wards the end of the year 1797, a 
colossal model for a statue of the 
reigning king of Naples proceeded 


from the hands of the artist. But 
the model was scarcely finished when 
Rome and Naples were revolutionized. 
The royal colossus withdrew to a room 
at the back of the studio, where it 
remained till the storm had passed 
over. It was executed in marble in 
1803, and is one of the best of Cano- 
va's works. 

During the revolutions of 1798-99, 
his progress in works undertaken for 
foreign commissions being interrupted, 
and Rome itself having become a too 
unsettled abode, Canova accompanied 
Prince Rezzonico in a tour through 
Germany, which extended to Vienna, 
Dresden, and Berlin. After their 
return, which took place soon after 
the French had been driven out of 
Lombardy, Canova remained for some 
time in Venice, and painted there an 
altar-piece for the church of his birth- 
place, Passagno. 

The first work he exhibited on his 
return to Rome was the model for his 
Perseus, and a year later the finished 
marble statue, which is now honoured 
with a place in the Court of the Bel- 
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videre, in the Vatican. This statue, 
more than all the preceding works of 
Canova, raised and spread his reputa- 
tion in and beyond Rome and Italy, 
and, as it were, stamped it with the 
seal of perfection. The distinguished 
honours conferred upon him date from 
the execution of this statue. It there- 
fore well deserves to be subjected to 
acloser examination, to see if it will 
also stand the test of criticism. The 
general admiration which this Perseus 
has received, the enthusiasm which it 
has excited among even connoisseurs, is 
a striking proof how little necessary it 
is at the present day, even in Rome, 
that a work of sculpture should pos- 
sess a precise individuality, a pervad- 
ing and harmonious unity of form, 
present, in short, a beautiful and cha- 
racteristic whole ; and how universally 
and powerfully, on the contrary, single 
beauties, without an inner bond of 
union—loveliness, without meaning, 
and the magic charm which a finished 
manipulation can impart to the bril- 
liant surface and soft grain of the 
marble, works upon the multitude, 
and satisfies the demands even of con- 
noisseurs: and how, alas! can it be 
otherwise? Where now has the pub- 
lic, or even individuals, an oppor- 
tunity, by frequent observation of 
nature in her most beautiful forms, 
to cultivate the power of appreciat- 
ing the individual and characteristic, 
so that they might be capable of re- 
cognizing its presence with ease and 
certainty wherever it exists, in art as 
well as nature, and as keenly feel its 
absence, when it is missing. At best 
we comprehend only the physiognomy 
of countenance, as we see it in the 
thousands who surround us, but we 
know nothing of the physiognomy of 
form, which expresses its character 
with quite as much precision and dis- 
tinctness. And yet all study of art 
must be necessarily imperfect and un- 
certain so long as nature remains a 
stranger to us—not that gross and 
common nature which the Dutch imi- 
tate, without feeling for the beautiful, 
but merely what is characteristic in 
the individual. It is this the artist 
must separate from all that is unim- 
portant and accidental, and ennoble, 
by raising to the ideal. The same 
difficulties which oppose the modern 
artist in the creation of new ideals in 
art, make it also difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, to the public, for whom he 
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creates them, to open their minds to 
the characteristic in nature, and thus 
to seek and to recognize it in works of 
art. A feeling for that higher human 
nature, revealed to us in art, is 
awakened by the ideal, but that for 
the characteristic and significant can 
only be exercised and developed by 
the study of nature herself. The 
theory of art may indeed lay down 
rules how to observe and study nature 
for the purposes of art, but no theory 
can supply the place of a practical 
knowledge of her works. When this 
is wanting the unpractised eye fastens 
on the mere material charms of the 
surface, whilst more cultivated minds, 
but without a knowledge of art, invo- 
luntarily endue with feelings and fan- 
cies of their own the works they see 
before them. Hence the great public 
commonly consists of two distinct classes 
—the rude, who gaze at a work of art 
without understanding it, and care for 
nothing but beauty of exterior ; and 
the sentimental, who transfer to the 
work their own shapeless unplastic 
ideas, their foreboding, feelings, and 
fancies, and revel in the enjoyment of 
these, whilst they fancy they are ap- 
preciating the work itself. Hence both 
classes are as incapable of deriving 
true enjoyment from art, as they are 
incapable of judging of its works. A 
taste so well cultivated as to withstand 
all the allurements of false display, 
sees in the famed Perseus of Canova, 
despite its acknowledged masterly exe- 
cution, a work whose character is 
altogether misconceived and ill de- 
fined ; without unity in itself, made 
up of heterogenous parts, and in all 
that is essential, a complete failure. 
This Perseus is not, strictly, an 
imitation of the Apollo Belvidere, 
but despite the asseverations of his 
defenders, neither more nor less than 
a travesty—an Apollo transformed 
into a hero, with a partial change in 
his attitude. The first mistake of our 
artist was in the choice of his model, 
when, in default of a character of his 
own invention for his Perseus, he was 
driven to borrow one, that he unfortu- 
nately fixed upon a god instead of on 
a hero. The greatest fault of the 
*‘ divine Perseus,” as we have often 
heard him called, is precisely this, that 
he is “ divine,” when he should be only 
ahero. The position of the head, of 
the outstretched left arm, which sup- 
ports the head of the Medusa, and the 
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right arm, which holds the sword, 
with a sickle-shaped hook at the point, 
as well as the turn of the whole upper 
part of the body, are the same as in 
the Apollo: the whole deviation, there- 
fore, is limited to the position of the 
legs. The Apollo stands upon the 
right leg, which is advanced before 
the left; Perseus, on the contrary, 
steps forward with the left, and draws 
the right after. Thus the beautiful 
opposition of the limbs, which gives 
such a happy variety to the attitude 
of the Apollo, is entirely destroyed, 
and the figure inclines so much to the 
left, that, in profile, it offers no one 
good point of view, and, in front, has 
the attitude of a dancer. The artist 
may have possibly thought it would 
be sufficient merely to change some few 
of the proportions of the Apollo, in 
order to create out of it a type of 
character for his Perseus; he has 
accordingly made the breast and the 
upper part of the body somewhat 
broader, and the body itself longer ; 
the thighs are like those of the Apollo, 
and indeed a most wonderfully beauti- 
ful copy ; the legs rather thicker. By 
these changes the form has lost, in the 
translation, not only its decided cha- 
racter, but its unity and harmony with 
itself. The head, too, displays as little 
of the true heroic character as the 
figure. It has a feminine, vacant, 
self-satisfied expression, directly op- 
posed to the boldness and strength of 
an heroic nature. It is still more 
turned to the side than the head of 
the Apollo; and any one who tries 
to place his own head in this position 
will find it scarcely possible, even with 
the greatest effort of the muscles of 
the neck, to twist the face so much 
round towards the shoulder; and after 
all we see no reason for his looking 
thus aside. In the Apollo this turn 
of the head has its motive in the 
arrow just shot from the bow, which 
the god seems to follow with his eye. 
But in his attitude, Perseus can see 
nothing of the head of the Medusa, 
which he grasps. The neck is Similar 
to the Apollo, though properly speak- 
ing, it should show more effort. The 
Perseus, therefore, is a multiplicity of 
beautiful parts, without unity or defi- 
nite character, so that, as a witty con- 
noisseur has very justly remarked, one 
might believe he had seen, not one, 
but several different statues, on leaving 
it. But perhaps his unwearied ad- 
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mirers will consider even this a per- 
fection, just as St. Peter’s has been 
praised for looking much smaller than 
it is, as a proof of its perfect propor- 
tions. If, however, we can dispense 
with character and unity of parts, 
through which alone a figure can form 
a beautiful and significant whole, the 
statue has, in single points, much that 
is excellent. The shoulders and back, 
thighs and feet, display uncommon 
beauty, both in their forms and in the 
soft, elastic treatment of the flesh. 
In general the manipulation of the 
surface is so masterly, the transition 
of the muscles so flowing, the hand- 
ling of the marble throughout so 
careful and so delicate, it would be 
impossible to find any thing so highly 
finished of its kind, or to wish for any 
thing more perfect. This high finish 
of the dazzlingly pure marble is the 
magic charm which, more than aught 
else, has bewitched both connoisseurs 
and dilettanti; and every eye must 
rest with pleasure on the beautiful 
surface, even when the mind finds its 
hope of high and pure enjoyment dis- 
appointed, In the strange form of 
the helmet, the antiquarian learning 
of the artist, or the advice of some 
dabbler in the classics, has played a 
sad trick with his taste. The helmet 
of his Perseus, who, according to the 
fable, received it from Orcus, exactly 
resembles the Phrygian cap, as we see 
it on the figures of Paris and Mythras, 
except that this helmet is winged, and 
that close to the wings there project 
a pair of ears, not unlike a swine’s, 
which altogether form a strange and 
singular head-dress for the womanish 
face of the hero. The expedient also 
to which Canova has resorted in order 
to avoid the ordinary support for the 
figure deserves but little praise. From 
the left shoulder he has thrown a long 
and narrow mass of drapery, without 
folds, looking very like a table-cloth, 
which falls obliquely to the left heel, 
and spreads out upon the ground. 
This train, by which the figure is sup- 
ported, is particularly tasteless, and 
the artist would have been wiser to 
follow the example of the ancients, 
and have placed the trunk of a tree 
beside the figure. A later work, of 
a kindred class, representing Mars 
Pacifer, has the same faults as the 
Perseus, and affords a further proof 
that such high subjects—gods and 
heroes—are not within our artist's 
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sphere. The Perseus was no hero, 
this Mars is neither a hero nor a god. 

We now pass on to the standing 
group of Cupidand Psyche, whichis the 
triumph of Canova, and which alone, 
of all his works, might claim a place 
beside the masterpieces of antiquity, 
were it becoming for works of modern 
art to press within the sacred circle 
of the antique. It is a repetition of the 
group already mentioned. Cupid, in the 
form of a boy of twelve, bends towards 
Psyche, with an expression of heart- 
felt tenderness, and with his head on 
her left shoulder, entwines his . right 
arm round her neck; whilst Psyche 
his left hand in hers, places on ita 
butterfly, which she holds in her right. 
Psyche resigning herself to love would 
be the allegorical meaning of this 
group. In passing our judgment on 
this work, we feel how much easier it 
is to censure a faulty work of art than 
to praise a good one as it deserves. 
We should vainly endeavour to de- 
scribe the gentle grace of this Psyche, 
the beautiful form of Cupid, the youth- 
ful charm of the delicately-formed 
limbs, the grace of the attitude, the 
expression of inmost tenderness, and 
the pure rapture that irradiates the 
countenances of the lovers. Modern 
art has produced nothing more grace- 
ful or more lovely. A delightful unity 
prevails in the whole composition of 
the group, no less than in the whole 
of each figure. Invention, represen- 
tation, and execution are alike excel- 
lent. Faultless as is the Psyche, Cupid 
has yet the advantage. In every 
view the eye falls first upon him, and 
returns again and again with ever 
new delight. More delicate and beau- 
tifully formed extremities than the 
feet of these two figures are rarely 
seen. To make this excellent work 
quite blameless, we could wish a freer 
and more natural cast in the hair, par- 
ticularly of Cupid, a purer style in the 
drapery of Psyche, and the original pu- 
rity of its surface in the marble. It is 
quite inexplicable how Canova canima- 
gine that the wash he applies beautifies 
work ; here happily it is moderately 
used. 

This group, as a representative of 
modern art, gives us an opportunity of 
comparing it with the well-known 
antique of the same name in the mu- 
seum of the Capitol, and to see how 
the ancient and modern artist have 
treated the same subject in a symboli- 
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cal dress. The design of the modern 
work is delicate and ingenious, in 
grouping, as well as in character ; 
in expression, and in the forms of the 
figures it is faultless, and the mecha- 
nical treatment so excellent, that in 
all these points it may worthily take 
its place beside the antique group. 
Nevertheless, it is not entirely free 
from that sentimental character which 
distinguishes modern art so essentially 
from ancient. When the ancients ad- 
mitted the spiritual within the circle 
of their sculpture, they well knew how 
to embody it in a symbolic form, in 
the simplest, most intelligible, and 
pleasing manner. Modern art, on the 
contrary, with its opposite tendency 
to spiritualize the material, is often 
proud to choose the circuitous path of 
allegory, of curious and far-fetched 
allusions, which exercise the under- 
standing and ingenuity, rather than 
the imagination, and the heart. In 
these groups, we distinctly trace the 
results of this difference in the artistic 
spirit. In the antique group, when 
Cupid kisses Psyche, the action is 
entirely symbolic ; it most clearly and 
happily embodies the latent poetic idea. 
It is the natural expression of the 
inward union of the lovers, the seal 
which ratifies the compact of their 
hearts. The antique group requires 
no explanation. But, in the modern, 
the butterfly which Psyche places in 
Cupid’s hand, is a mere allegoric em- 
blem, which only expresses the mean- 
ing indirectly, instead of making it 
visible by means of its natural sign. 
Allegory, however, is an expedient 
only admissible in art, when its natural 
language is inadequate, and allegorical 
symbols bear the same relation to 
natural ones, as a foreign language, 
learned late in life, to our mother 
tongue. In the latter, ideas and their 
signs have become completely one; in 
the former, we must, in the first place, 
translate the meaning into our own 
tongue; but much of the original 
power of the impression is lost in the 
process, and with it our interest 
vanishes. In Canova’s group, strictly 
speaking, there are two Psyches— 
Psyche as the maiden, and Psyche as 
the butterfly ; a German philosopher 
would say, the subject makes itself the 
object—pity ! that such a substitution 
is not quite so admissible in art, as it 
is in philosophy. Despite of this, 
however, sentimental spectators, who 
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delight in the indefinite and ambigu- 
ous, because it leaves so much to be 
imagined, will, perhaps, on this very 
account, give the preference to the 
modern group. But those who believe 
that the sign, which nature herself 
has chosen as a symbol of the most 
beautiful of her impulses, is more in- 
telligible, appropriate, and interesting 
than any artificial one—who prefer the 
natural expression of passion to the 
allegorical, and to whom a beautiful 
idea is of higher price than beautiful 
execution, will, despite all the beauties 
of the modern group, declare in favour 
of the ancient. 

In the year 1802, Canova was invited 
to Paris, to execute a bust of Napoleon 
for a colossal statue. In the beginning 
of the succeeding year, the model of 
the bust—and somewhat later, that of 
the figure, were exhibited in his studio. 
As we have never seen the original, 
we can say nothing of the likeness ; 
different opinions prevail concerning 
it: some find no resemblance at all, 
others, a striking one—probably, be- 
cause many persons look upon a por- 
trait as a literal copy of the original, 
and others, as a free translation from 
the language of nature into the lan- 
guage of art; from these different 
views, very different judgments must 
arise. We shall, therefore, consider 
it merely as a work of art; as such, 
it presents a more speaking counte- 
nance, more marked with character, 
and full of meaning, than is often to 
be seen ; and which announces, at the 
very first glance, that it belongs to no 
common man ; it is treated in a truly 
grand and noble style. The cast of 
the hair, too, is excellent. The artist 
himself, asserts that he could scarce 
have met with a more favourable model 
for a portrait statue, in the ancient 
hero character; and his bust shews 
this is not flattery. It would not be 
easy to find a physiognomy of such 
great power and character, united in 
one subject, with more noble forms. 
The artist has certainly idealized his 
original, but not more than portraits 
must be idealized, if they are to de- 
serve the name of works of art; and, 
herein he has proved himself a great 
artist. We confess that we have never 
seen a work of this kind more success- 
ful. All the other likenesses of Na- 
poleon, we have seen, fall far short of 
this, both as characteristic portraits, 
and as works of art. If it be true, 
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that it was officially declared to be the 
model for all statues that may be pub- 
licly erected to the Emperor, the hero 
of the century will be transmitted to 
posterity in a form worthy of his 
greatness. Had the figure been equal 
to the bust, Napoleon’s statue would 
have been the noblest, and most per- 
fect of Canova’s works. But, even 
this statue, only serves to confirm what 
has already been asserted, that heroic 
subjects are beyond the sphere of 
our artist. The same faults which we 
have noticed in his earlier works of 
this description—want of distinct 
meaning, of character, and power— 
exist also in this. The figure, by no 
means, fulfils the expectation raised 
by the beautiful and characteristic 
head, treated as it is, in the spirit and 
style of ancient art. In it, the prob. 
lem, how to present the individual 
character of his model with ideal truth, 
has been most successfully solved by 
our artist. We cannot say so much 
for the figure, which has neither the 
ideal character of a hero, nor any in- 
dividual character at all. The figure, 
which, including the base, is fifteen 
palms, or eleven feet high, is in an 
attitude apparently advancing. The 
right leg, with bent knee, steps for- 
ward; the right arm, from the elbow, 
is stretched out before him—and holds 
a globe in the hand, on which stands 
a winged victory. The head is also 
turned to the right, so that the whole 
right side of the figure, from the head 
downwards, inclines in one direction ; 
whilst the whole of the left side retreats 
in the opposite. The left leg isthrown 
a long step backwards ; the raised left 
arm makes an acute angle, at the bend 
of the elbow—and holds a spear, which 
serves, at the same time, as a support. 
Over the upper arm, and from the 
shoulder, an ample cloak falls in nu- 
merous folds, almost to the feet, and 
fills up the space formed by the up- 
raised arm, between the body and the 
spear. This is the only drapery of the 
figure. - From this description, it will 
be apparent, that the attitude chosen 
by the artist presents no pleasing con- 
trast. The statue of Napoleon has 
this fault, in common with the Perseus, 
which also tends entirely to one side. 
This neglect of the necessary contrasts, 
makes it impossible to catch a fine 
attitude, or graceful outline, from any 
point. To this fault must be added 
one scarcely less important, that the 
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figure has neither a secure position, 
nor a well-marked movement, and 
leaves us uncertain, whether it is 
standing, or moving forward—for it 
does not rest steadily, either on the 
advanced leg, singly—or, on both to- 
gether ; and has an insecure, tottering 
appearance. The position of the legs 
and the advanced right side, appear, 
certainly, to denote a forward move- 
ment—while, on the contrary, the 
manner in which the left hand holds 
the spear, rather indicates a standing 
position. This uncertainty in the gait 
and attitude of the figure, is, even at 
the first glance, so striking, that it 
did not escape an Englishman, who 
thought he therein recognized a happy 
indication of the political position of 
the then first consul. The character - 
of the figure is as undecided and va- 
cillating as the position, and thus the 
beautiful and expressive head loses 
some part of its effect. Since it was 
the artist’s own wish, that the figure 
should appear in the antique hero’s 
costume, he ought, above all things, 
to have been careful to give a decided 
character to the form. Two ways 
were open to him—one was, to follow 
the example of the Romans in the 
statues of their generals and emperors, 
as well in nude, as in armour; as the 
Pompey of the Palazzo Spado, and 
the naked Hadrian, with the helmet, 
in the Capitol—which was borrowed 
from the heroic ideal of the Greeks. 
All that was requisite in this style was, 
to treat the head only, as a portrait, 
and to place it in a fitting relation to 
the figure. Or the second was, to 
take the individual character of the 
figure from the living original—but, 
in such case, it required to be idealized, 
to be treated, in fact, in the same way 
as the head had previously been treated. 
The latter is, beyond doubt, the more 
difficult—and is, moreover, only pos- 
sible, when the figure of the living 
original possesses a character, which, 
while decided in itself, satisfies the 
demands of art, and is capable of ideal 
treatment. As far as regards the 
inner, moral, and esthetic man, it may 
be said, with truth, that every indi- 
vidual bears his ideal within himself— 
but, for the outer physical man, the 
assertion admits of too many excep- 
tions, to allow us to look for it in art, 
except as a happy accident. Even, if 
such a chance should occur, nought 
but real genius, gifted with the power 
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of pourtraying character, and disci- 
plined by practice, could hope to solve 
the problem aright. But, were such 
a bold attempt to prosper, we should 
then, at least, behold a really original 
work—and the modern artist, who had 
been so successful, would have been 
honoured as the rival of the ancients, 
who possessed this important secret. 
But it would seem, that even the 
Greeks, by whom the physical deve- 
lopment of man, (too much neglected 
by us, moderns,) was so wisely and 
carefully attended to, as to form a 
large part of their education, reckoned 
so little upon the fitness of the real 
individual exterior, for the ideal aim 
of art, that when portrait statues were 
required, they were satisfied to pre- 
serve in the head a faithful resemblance 
of the original—while they gave to 
the rest of the figure the general cha- 
racter of the class to which it belonged. 

This is not the place to enquire, if 
it be possible that the political and 
moral virtues which constitute the 
character of a modern hero, should 
express themselves so plainly and de- 
cidedly in the external form of any 
individual, as to allow the artist to 
present them visibly, in an idealized 
work of sculpture, in the same cha- 
racteristic way that the ancient artists 
have expressed the physical virtues of 
their heroes, in the heroic ideal. But 
even if the question be decided in the 
negative, we may fairly demand that 
an artist who sets himself a problem, 
should know how to solve it—that if 
he leave his figure nude, that he should 
be able to give it a character—and 
that this character should correspond 
with the idea of the subject, whether 
it be derived from the individual him- 
self, or from the class to which he 
naturally belongs. Character is the 
very basis of beauty—without charac- 
ter, any figure, how colossal so exer 
it may be, is a mere esthetic nullity ; 
without meaning, and without value. 
In his statue of Napoleon, Canova has 
not taken either of these courses—it 
has neither the ideal character of a 
hero, nor the individual character of 
the man. Tothis defect we must add 
the same errors, in proportion, which 
are found in several of his other sta- 
tues, and which have already become 
a manner with him.—a chest, too broad 
and protruding, giving heaviness to 
the upper part of the body—the body 
Vou, XXIV.—No. 141. 
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itself, too long—the hips too narrow 
to support the body, or give the lower 
limbs a firm position—and badly-formed 
feet. These faults exist in the frantic 
Hercules, in the Boxers, the Perseus, 
and the Mars Pacifer. The flabby, 
inflated appearance of the muscles, so 
striking, and so much exaggerated in 
these figures, will also be found, on 
closer examination, in all Canova’s 
figures—even in the soft and youthful, 
though in a lesser degree, and very 
much concealed by the admirable ma- 
nipulation of the marble. In the casts 
it is much more apparent—it is impos- 
sible to overlook this defect, when we 
compare his Hebes, Psyches, Cupids, 
with antique figures of the same cha- 
racter—in these, the soft fullness of 
the muscles is accompanied by a cer- 
tain flatness, which, with the pure 
expression of form, gives also an ap- 
pearance of firmness and elasticity. 
In Canova’s figures, this soft flatness 
is no where visible—all is rounded, 
and undefined, and flowing—and this 
it is which gives his manner its peculiar 
character. One of the best sculptors 
in Rome first led us to make this 
remark, and we have since verified its 
correctness in all our artist’s produc- 
tions. 

We here close our examination of 
the works of Canova, down to the 
middle of the year 1803, extending 
over a space of twenty years—since 
this period, our zealous artist has 
executed several new works, but, as 
we have had no opportunity of per- 
sonal inspection, we can pass no judg- 
ment upon them. The later ones in- 
clude a Venus, just risen from the 
bath—a statue of Princess Borghese— 
a monument to the memory of his 
countryman, and old friend, Volpato, 
the engraver—Theseus and the cen. 
taur—busts of Pope Pius VII. and 
the Emperor Francis II. a Palamedes— 
the seated statue of Madame Meére, 
the mother of Napoleon, copied, or 
imitated, it is said, by his own desire, 
from the celebrated seated Agrippina, 
of the Capitol, &c. &e. 

As we have hitherto traced our 
artist through his artistic career as a 
sculptor, it will be interesting also, 
to gain some knowledge of him as 
a painter. A glance into his pain- 
ting-room will suffice. The works 
we saw there, were—a Venus, ly- 
ing on a couch, holding a mirror 
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in her hand; a second Venus, sleep- 
ing; the three Graces; a mother and 
three children; a lute-player; the 
artist's own portrait, &c. &c. These 
pictures are eet cage worthy of our 
notice, because they unfold still further 
the artistic character of Canova, and 
confirm the opinion already founded 
on his sculpture. When sculptors 
int, form commonly predominates 
in their painting, this being the ground- 
‘work and element of their proper art, 
the chief object of their efforts. 
Michael Angelo’s paintings furnish a 
striking example—in them, the plastic 
element evidently prevails over the 
pictorial. In Canova’s, it is just the 
contrary—his figures are so weak and 
undefined in the drawing, so soft and 
tender, so destitute of form or charac- 
ter—they might readily be mistaken 
for the works of a female hand. In 
his colouring, on the contrary, he 
surpasses many professed painters. In 
it we recognize the excellent principles 
of the Venetian school—it is full and 
rich, possesses good local colour, 
pleasing tone, truth in tint, and in the 
expression of material—and in the 
draperies and different textures, the 
freah juicy colours of the best masters 
of that school. But his outline is so 
faint and obscure, that the figures 
— half lost ina mist. His faces, 
ways pleasing, are always without 
character—with an expression of melt- 
ing sweetness, dissolving into ecstacy. 
In the choice of subjects, and still 
more, in their treatment, his natural 
inclination to melting sweetness and 
grace, clearly shows that Canova 
appears to more advantage as a painter, 
than draughtsman—that material had 
more charm for him, than form—and 
that he only succeeded in beauty, when 
allied to the graceful and sweet. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that 
this natural bias of his mind, this 
tendency towards painting, should be 
found to preponderate in his sculpture, 
and that he should almost uniformly 
fail in grand heroic figures, instinct 
with power and character. These lie 
beyond the reach of his talents, and 
are opposed to the bent of his feelings, 
though he seems to take pleasure in 
attempting them; the result shows 
too clearly, that his will in such a 
choice is entirely at variance with his 
power—that he strives to effect by 
art, what nature has denied him. We 
need only place his Psyches, Hebes, 





Cupids, his Genius and the female, 
figures on the monument of the Arch- 
duchess Christina on the one side, and 
his frantic Hercules, the Boxers, the 
statues of Perseus, Mars, and Napo- 
leon, together with his Relievi on the 
other, in order to penetrate at once 
the artistic character of Canova, and 
to form a just estimate, both of his 
powers, and of their limits. 

Canova, as the man, lies here beyond 
our sphere—but there are features of 
the character in which the man and the 
artist seem to meet—and it is from 
one, and the same soul, that the 
esthetic, and the moral tone, must 
flow. We cannot forbear, therefore, 
from concluding our critical review of 
his works as an artist, with a few 
words on his character as a man. 
Canova lives entirely in his art—it 
is to him, at once, employment and 
recreation—and now, too, the source 
both of opulence and fame. His rest- 
less activity is displayed in the multi- 
tude of works which he has produced 
in the space of three-and-twenty years, 
and the great progress in his later 
ones, in which he has confined himself 
within his proper sphere, is the best 
proof of the untiring efforts he makes 
towards perfection. This is his merit 
as an artist—as a man, he stands still 
higher. The natural candour, good- 
ness, and mildness of his character— 
his pleasing and amiable deportment 
towards all men—his modest and just 
appreciation of himself, which knows 
neither pride nor envy—his tranquil 
equanimity, which neither his widely 
extended reputation, the homage of 
the great, the daily worship of innu- 
merable admirers, nor the exaggerated 
encomiums of his flatterers, have had 
any power to disturb—his disinterested 
views, and his benevolent actions, have 
long gained him the love and respect 
of his friends and associates. The 
private virtues of this estimable and 
beloved artist, would, in truth, dis- 
arm even the severest critic—if the 
moral character of the artist could be 
allowed to have any influence on our 
judgment of his works. But it is, 
doubtless, to these virtues we must 
attribute the rare fact, that Canova 
has no enemy, even among those who 
most envy his fame and his suecess— 
and various as are the opinions among 
artists and connoisseurs, respecting his 
merits as an artist, that there is but 
one voice regarding his worth as a man, 
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LORD ELDON.* 


Mr. Twiss’s life of Lord Eldon is an 
interesting and singularly well-timed 
publication. The principles, which it 
was the object of Lord Eldon’s life to 
oppose, have had at least an outward 
triumph. We are willing to give to 
the leading men on both sides, in the 
important controversies, that, since the 
American Revolution, have agitated so- 
ciety, the praise of integrity of purpose. 
The evidence of this is each day 
brought more distinctly before the mind 
in the successive publications, which 
exhibit the private journals and letters 
of the remarkable men who took part 
in these controversies. Our journal 
has on the occasions of the publication 
of the memoirs of Coleridge and 
Mackintosh and Romilly given ab- 
stracts of the contents of these works, 
with such comments as they were cal- 
culated to suggest. In these articles 
we had no further or other purpose 
than as far as we at all could to bring 
fairly before our readers, the minds 
of the great men in whose presence 
we fancied ourselves for the time 
standing. 

On the present occasion, we shall 
pursue the same course, recording the 
past, but declining to speculate on 
that future which it is not given man 
to see’; believing, without the slightest 
misgiving of doubt, that what is good 
will survive in the same, or in other 
forms, the conflicts with which now 
more than ever, society is agitated; 
believing, that, whatever may be the 
result to time-hallowed institutions of 
the storm that now threatens them, 
nothing whatever but good can arise 
from bringing before our readers 
from time to time, as opportunity 
permits, the biography of the great 
men whom these institutions have 
been the means of training for their 
allotted tasks. The spirit in which 
we have written our notices of the 
great men whom we have mentioned, 
will we trust be still our guide in our 





present occupation. Let it never be 
forgotten that there is no real incon- 
sistency in the ultimate objects of 
men seeking every measure of prac- 
ticable reform, though the one thinks 
it attainable only by a process of ad- 
verse legislation removing all impe- 
diments, and the other would render 
external repair unnecessary, by re- 
dressing, from within, admitted evils. 
With the Romillys and Eldons alike 
all our feelings are in sympathy. 
To the revolutionist, whose violence 
in truth but interrupts all good, both 
classes of mind are alike opposed. 

Mr. Twiss, though differing from 
Lord Eldon in many of his political 
views, as for instance on the Catholic 
question, has that general sympathy 
with his modes of thinking, as to in- 
crease very much the interest of the 
book, and a very lively account is 
given by him of some of the most 
stirring events of the last fifty or 
sixty years. In addition to the sources 
of information open to every one, the 
letters and documents in the posses- 
sion of the Eldon family, which were 
freely entrusted to him, were so 
abundant that his great difficulty was 
in selection and compression. The 
technical matters in which Lord 
Eldon was engaged either as lawyer 
or statesman, are but slightly noticed. 
His fame is consulted too in omitting 
for the most part his parliamentary 
speeches, 

The principal sources of the bio- 
graphy, are Lord Eldon’s letters to the 
immediate members of his family, and 
a manuscript book of anecdotes noted 
down by Lord Eldon, for his grand- 
son the present earl. To these are to 
be added, notes made by Mr. Farrer, 
one of the masters in the court of 
Chancery, of conversations with Lord 
Eldon, shortly before his death, and 
communications of family traditions 
of one kind or another, derived 
from Mrs. and Miss Forster, the 
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daughter and granddaughter of his 
brother Henry Scott. Mr. Twiss 
acknowledges obligations for much 
information to the Law Magazine. 

A very important addition to these 
materials, is a collection of letters to 
Lord Chancellor Eldon from George 
the Third; from George the Fourth, 
as Princeof Wales, as Prince Regent 
and as king ; from Queen Charlotte ; 
from Queen Caroline when Princess 
of Wales, and from others of the 
Royal family. 

Mr. Twiss connects his hero, by 
some very slight threads of family 
tradition, with the Scotts of Bal- 
wearie, whose ancestor was no other 
than the redoubted wizard Michael 
Scott. However this be, William 
Scott the father of Lord Stowel and 
Lord Eldon was a considerable New- 
castle merchant, a ian of unsullied 
integrity and “ of singular prudence,” 
we use the words of Lord Stowel, 
“both in the management of his com- 
mercial concerns, and in the whole 
tenor of his general conduct.” 

His principal business was that of a 
coal-fitter. The coal-fitter is the 
factor who conducts the sales between 
the owner and the shipper—taking the 
shipper’s order for the commodity, 
supplying it to him, and receiving 
from him the price for th: owner. 
The employment is one involving con- 
siderable trust, and of proportionate 
respectability. The fitters of New- 
eastle-on-Tyne are incorporated by a 
charter of Queen Elizabeth, and, 
long previous to that charter, had ex- 
isted as a guild or fraternity. They 
are called hostmen, or ostmen, a word 
of uncertain etymology. The hoast- 
man’s company, as the sons of William 
Scott were fond of saying, consisted 
of the first tradesmen in Newcastle. 

William Scott was twice married. 
Of the first marriage there is now no 
surviving issue. His second marriage 
was with Jane Atkinson of Newcastle. 
Their children were thirteen, of whom 
John, first Earl of Eldon, was the 
eighth. . William, afterwards Lord 
Stowel, was the eldest son; and the 
accidental place of his birth had a re- 
markable effect on the fortunes of 
himself and Lord Eldon. On the 
17th of November, 1745, Edinburgh 
had surrendered to the Pretender’s 
army, whose road to London lay 
through Newcastle. The town walls 
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were planted with cannon, and every 
preparation made for a siege. The 
family of Mrs. Scott, whose confine- 
ment was approaching, were anxious 
to have her removed to some safer 
and quieter place. The line of the 
town-wall ran along the quay between 
Love-lane, where her house was, and 
the river Tyne, and the gates having 
been closed and fortified, egress seemed 
impossible. Mrs. Scott, it is said, had 
herself hoisted over the wall in a large 
basket, and descended safely on the 
water side, where a boat was in readi- 
ness. It conveyed her to Hewarth, a 
village within the county palatine of 
Durham, where were born twin-chil- 
dren, William and Barbara. 

Another version of the story de- 
scribes the lady as having been safely 
deposited at Hewarth some time be- 
fore; and Dr. Askew is described as 
handed over the town walls in a 
basket, when his attendance was re- 
quired. 

Lord Eldon was born at Newcastle 
in 1751. At suitable ages William 
and he were sent to the Royal Gram- 
mar School at Newcastle, then con- 
ducted by the Rev. Hugh Moises, as- 
sisted by Hutton, the distinguished 
mathematician. English prose com- 
position was more encouraged by 
Moises than Latin verse; and the 
boys intended for the church were 
taught to write sermons. Brewster, 
the pupil and biographer of Moises, 
describes him as the most affectionate 
of masters; and the Scotts never ad- 
vert to him without exhibiting how 
much he was loved. 

The love of Moises was manifested 
as that of good schoolmasters used to 
be in the old times ; and the anecdote- 
book of Lord Eldon, and his commu- 
nications to his niece, Mrs. Forster, 
shew that some of the impressions 
made on a very susceptible part of his 
animal economy were not readily for- 
gotten. He and his brother Henry 
on one occasion were tempted to go 
far beyond bounds. The little town 
of Chester-Le-street, eight miles from 
Newcastle, was celebrated for a short- 
cake, irresistible, it would seem, to 
young palates. John and his brother 
Henry made their way there one 
evening. Night set in before they 
thought of returning ; and they were 
persuaded by a friend of their father’s 
to remain for the night. When they 
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presented themselves at their father’s 
next morning they were well flogged. 


This was not the worst of it. Moises 
had learned they were out without 
furlough; and, though it seemed a 
case scarcely within his jurisdiction, 
he administered a second flogging. 


* How happily the days 
Of Thalaba went by!” 


**I was once,” said Lord Eldon to 
Mrs. Forster, ‘‘ the seventeenth boy 
whom Moises flogged, and richly did we 
merit it. ‘There was an elderly lady 
who lived in Westgate-street, whom 
we surrounded in the street, and would 
not allow her to go either backward or 
forward. She complained to Mr. 
Moises, and he flogged us all. When 
he came to me, he exclaimed—** What ! 
Jack Scott, were you there too?’ and I 
was obliged to say ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘I will 
not stop,’ replied he, ‘ you shall all have 
it. But I think I came off best, for his 
arm was rather tired with sixteen who 
went before me.” 


“‘ When chancellor, he gave the fol- 
lowing piece of evidence against his 
own character to Mr. Chisholme, his 
solicitor :—‘ My father,’ said he, ‘agreed 
with a master who kept a writing- 
school to teach me the art of penman- 
ship there for half a guinea a quarter. 
In the whole of the three months I at- 
tended that school but once. My father 
knew nothing of this, and at the quar- 
ter’s end gave me a half-guinea to pay 
the master. When I took it to the 
school, the master said he did not know 
how he could properly receive it, since 
he had given nothing in exchange for 
it. Isaid that he really must take it, 
that I could not possibly carry it back 
to my father. ‘* Well,” replied he, “if 
I am to take it, at all events I must 
give you something for it: so come 

ere.” And, upon my going up to him, 
he took the money with one hand, and 
with the other gave me a box on the 
ear which sent me reeling against the 
wainscot ; and that was the way I first 
learned to write.’” 


“I remember,” said Lord Eldon, 
‘*my father coming to my bed-side to 
accuse Harry and me of having robbed 
an orchard. Some one had come to 
complain. Now my coat was lying by 
my bed] with its pockets full of apples, 
and I had hid some more under the 
bed-clothes, when I heard my father on 
the stairs; and I was at that moment 
suffering intolerable torture from those 
Thad eaten; yet I had the audacity to 
sleny the fact. We were twice flogged 
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for it. Ido not know how it was, but 
we always considered robbing an or- 
chard as an honourable exploit. I re- 
member once being carried before a ma- 
gistrate for robbing an orchard—‘ box. 
ing the fox,’ as we called it. There 
were three of us, Hewit Johnson, an- 
other boy, and myself. The magistrate 
acted upon what I think was rather 
curious law, for he fined our fathers 
each thirty shillings for our offence. 
We did not care for that, but then they 
did: so my father flogged me, and then 
sent a message to Moises, and Moises 
flogged me again. We were very good 
boys, very good indeed. We never did 
any thing worse than a robbery.” 


Lord Eldon had eight dancing-mas- 
ters in his time. 


“TI should have been a good dancer, 
only they never could get this left arm 
to conduct itself gracefully. 

‘‘Mrs. Forster.—But I remember, 
uncle, hearing of Master Jacky being 
celebrated for the hornpipes that he 
danced at Christmas. There was an 
old keelman in the hospital at New- 
castle who talked of your hornpipes. 

‘Lord Eldon.—Oh yes, I danced 
hornpipes at Christmas. When my 
father gave a supper and a dance at 
Love-lane to all the keelmen in his 
employ, Harry and I always danced 
hornpipes. 

of elieve,” said Lord Eldon to the 
same lady, ‘‘no shvemaker ever helped 
to put on more ladies’ shoes than I have 
done. At thedancing-school the young 
ladies always brought their dancing- 
shoes with them; and we deemed it 
a proper piece of etiquette to assist 
the pretty girls in putting them on. . 
. . We used, when we were at the 
head school, early on the Sunday morn- 
ings, to steal flowers from the gardens 
in the neighbourhood of the Forth, and 
then we presented them to our sweet- 
hearts. Oh, those happy days—we were 
always in love then.’ 


A scholarship for the diocese of 
Durham having become vacant at 
Corpus Christi, Oxford, William Scott, 
then in his sixteenth year, availed 
himself of his accidental birth within 
the diocese to become a candidate, 
He succeeded, and his success even- 
tually varied the destination in life of 
his brother John. When the school 
studies of the latter were completed, 
his father wrote to William to mention 
his intention of bringing up the boy 
to his own business of coal-factor. 
William’s reply was—*“ Send Jack up 
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to me; I can do better for him here.” 
The journey itself was not uneventful ; 
and habits of reflection and good 
sense, as well as the liveliness of a 
boy of fifteen, are exhibited in his 
account of the journey. 


** When I left school in 1766 to go to 
Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to 
London in a coach, denominated, on 
account of its quick travelling, a fly, 
being ‘three or four days and nights 
on the road. On the panels of the 
carriage were painted the words ‘ Sat 
eito, si sat bene’—words which made 
a most lasting impression on my mind, 
Upon the journey a Quaker, who was a 
fellow-traveller, stopped the coach at the 
inn at Tuxford, desired the chamber- 
maid to come to the coach door, and 
gave her a sixpence, telling her that he 
orgot to give it her when he slept 
there two years before. I was a ver 
saucy boy, and said to him, ‘ Friend, 
have you seen the motto on this coach?’ 
*No.’ ‘Then look at it; for I think 
giving her only sixpence now is neither 
sat eito nor sat bene.’ In all that I 
have had to do in future life, pro- 
fessional and judicial, I felt the ef- 
fect of this early admonition on the 
panels of the the vehicle which conveyed 
me from school, ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene.’ 
It was the impression of this which 
made me that deliberate judge—as some 
have said, too deliberate—and reflection 
upon all that is passed will not autho- 
rize me to deny that, whilst I have 
been thinking, ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene,’ I 
may not have sufficiently recollected 
whether ‘ Sat bene, si sat cito’ has had 
its due influence.” 


This was in 1766. In the course 
of the next year he was elected to a 
fellowship at University College. In 
1770 he took his bachelor’s degree ; 
and in 1771, obtained the chancellor’s 
annual prize for the best essay in 
English prose. The subject for the 
year was, “ The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Foreign Travel.”* His 
affectionate old schoolmaster, Moises, 
was the most delighted of men. He 
came into the school with the essay in 
his hand. “See,” said he, * what 
John Scott has done ;” and for many 
ears afterwards Moises, when any of 
is boys did well, would give them 

their meed of praise, but with the 
ualfication—* The Scotts would have 
one better than that.” 
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John’s vacations were frequently 
passed at Blagdon, the seat of Sir 
Matthew Ridley. From his very 
boyhood his favourite plaything was a 
gun ; and when he was at Blagdon the 
partridges found little respite. He 
was not fond of a party, but followed 
the sport alone, starting early and re- 
turning late. 

Mr. Twiss draws on Lord Eldon’s 
anecdote-book for stories of his col- 
lege life. They are “long, dull, and 
old.” Had John Scott lived and died 
a Senior Fellow, they could not have 
been worse. The best is one told of 
a Doctor of Divinity, more than half 
seas over, making his way from Bra- 
zennose College through Radcliffe- 
square. 


‘‘He had reached the library, a ro- 
tundo. then without railings; and, 
unable to support himself, except by 
keeping one hand on the building, he 
continued walking round and round 
until a friend coming out of the college 
espied the distress of the case, and 
rescued him from the orbit in which he 
had been so unsteadily revolving.” 


The probability, that Lord Eldon 
witnessed this, is increased by its being 
certain, ‘if there be aught in old tra- 
dition true,” that similar stories are 
told every where. Few attorney’s- 
clerks have ‘come in on the tops of 
coaches from the country to Dublin 
at an early hour of the morning, 
without seeing some well known 
member of the Sackville-street club, 
endeavouring to make his way home, 
with his hands on the railings round 
Nelson’s pillar, and could his drunken 
dream be rendered visible, no doubt 
surprised at his never being able to 
get to his own door. Harry Lorre- 
quer himself, we believe, knows of a 
grave personage walking for a whole 
night round and round a Danish rath, 
such country people, as saw him, unwil- 
ling to disturb what they were likely 
to regard as some strange penance, or 
the half-frenzied piety of a man, mad 
with enthusiasm or remorse; but 
Harry, if he wished, could tell that the 
man was only drunk. Such stories 
are often told—Have such incidents 
often occurred ? 

Lord Eldon preserves the account 
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of his degree examination. It was in 
Hebrew and history. In the first the 
only question asked was, “ What is the 
Hebrew for a skull?” He replied, 
“‘Golgotha.” In the second, “ who 
founded University College?” he an- 
swered “ King Alfred.” Very well 
sir,” said the examiner, “ you are com- 
petent for your degree.” 

In the next year, John Scott married 
Elizabeth Surtees the daughter of a 
Newcastle banker. The match was 
one of love—the parents of both 
resisted—the young lady was wooed 
by more than one wealthy suitor, and 
John Scott thought the shortest way 
of removing all difficulties, and avoid- 
ing all discussion, was persuading the 
young lady to marry without waiting 
for a consent unlikely to be obtained. 
« On the night of the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1772, she descended by a ladder 
into the arms of her lover, from a 
window of her father’s house New- 
castle.” Mr. Twiss’s book is illus- 
trated by a lithographic print of the 
adventure. 

Scott had confided his secret to one 
of his sisters, and the other heard it 
from her on the night of the occur- 
rence. Their anxiety asto their father’s 
conduct may beimagined. The sister, 
from whose niece’s recollection of a 
conversation with her, Mr. Twiss’s 
account is drawn, says that they talked 
and cried all night. 


“* Well, but aunt, what said my 
grandfather?’ Aunt, ‘ Well you may be 
sure we went down to breakfast all 
trembling, but we had bathed our eyes 
in cold water and composed ourselves as 
we best could, and when my father came 
in, there was a letter lying from Jack, 
which he read and put into his pocket, 
and said never a word about it, so we 
were left to guess what was to be 
done.’” 


The lovers were however, beyond 
all pursuit. They both travelled all 
night, and on the following morning, 
were married at Black-sheils, by a 
minister of the Scottish Church. 

The young people returned from 
Scotland, and waited in considerable 
anxiety for a few days at Morpeth, 
the result of letters written to their 
friends. Their funds were exhausted, 
and they had no home to go to. 


“In this mournful dilemma,’ says 
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Miss Forster, ‘Mrs. Scott suddenly 
espied a large wolf-dog called Loup walk. 
ing along the street, a joyful sight, for 
she felt assured a friend was near; and 
in afew minutes my Grandfather Mr. 
Henry Scott entered the room, bringin 
with him the forgiveness of his father, 
Mr. Scott, and an invitation for the 
outhful bride and bridegroom to Lovee 
ane which was gladly accepted.’ ” 


After some negotiations between the 
fathers, all parties became reconciled. 
One thousand pounds was the you 
lady’s portion, and two thousan 
pounds were settled by his father on 
young Scott. This marriage obliged 
Scott to vacate his fellowship within a 
year. He entered as a student in the 
Middle Temple in January 1773. He 
appears not however to have altogether 
relinquished the thoughts of taking 
orders in the event of a_ benefice 
falling to his option during the year of 
grace, for which he continued to hold 
his (fellowship. None however fell 
and the law became his profession. 

Scott’s affection for his wife seems 
to have been the strongest feeling of 
his nature. This is every where exhi- 
bited in unconscious manifestation, no 
where more remarkably than in a cirs 
eumstance which occurred in his pro- 
fessional practise a few years afters 
A farmer was giving him instructions 
in an action against a young fellow 
who had run away with his daughter. 


***Mind, Lawyer Scott,” said he, 
‘you are to say, that the man who runs 
away with a man’s daughter, is a raseal 
and a villain, and deserves to be hanged.’ 
* No, no, I cannot say that.’ ‘ And why 
not, why can’t you say that.’ ‘ Because 
I did it myself, but 1 will tell you what 
I will say, and I will say it from my 
heart, I will say that the man who 
begins domestie life by a breach of 
domestic duty, is doubly bound to render 
both the = and her family happy in 
after life. That I will say, for 1 feel 
it.’””—Vol. 1. p.146. 


In a letter from the Temple shortly 
after his marriage, Scott says :-— 


‘I have married rashly, I have 
neither house nor home to offer my wife 5 
but it is my determination to work hard 
for the woman I love, as soon as I can 
find the means of doing so,” 


Mrs. Scott who was then but eigh- 
teen, is described as of exceeding 
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beauty. The duchess of Northumber- 
land, the year before her marriage, 
would constantly take her by the arm 
at Northumberland-house, and present 
her to her guests as, “ my Newcastle 
beauty,” and Mr. Twiss quotes a letter 
written in 1838, by a lady who met 
them on some visit soon after their 
marriage. 


**The appearance of the lady, was 
considered to be Mr. Scott's sufficient 
apology for the hasty step he had taker. 
in marrying, for she was extremely 
beautiful and so very young as to give 
the impression of childhood, especially 
as her ess corresponded with that idea, 
the white frock and sash being, in those 
days,the distinguishing marks of a child, 
as well as the flowing ringlets which 
hung round her shoulders.” 


His first means of assisting in the 
support of his wife arose from Sir 
Robert Chambers, who was principal 
of New Inn Hall, and Vinerian Pro- 
fessor of law at Oxford, appointing 
Scott his deputy. Chambers lent 
Scott his apartments at New Inn 
Hall, where he and Mrs. Scott resided. 
His service in reading Chambers’s lec- 
tures—for the narrative seems to make 
the service this rather than lecturing in 
Chambers’s stead—was sixty pounds a 

ear, and something like a professorial 
joke seems to have played on him on 
his first appearance in this character. 


««« The law professor,’ he says, ‘ sent 
me the first lecture which I had to read 
immediately to the students, and which 
I began without knowing a single word 
that was in it. It was upon the statute 


of young men running away with 
maidens. Fancy one reading, with 


one hundred and forty boys and young 
men all giggling at the professor. Such 
a tittering audience no one ever had.’” 


Chambers was sent as judge to In- 
dia; but these were the good old 
times, and he contrived to keep what- 
ever he had at home, to Scott's great 
convenience, who had in this way his 
chamber at New-Inn Hall, and con- 
tinued lecturing at Oxford. He tried 
a cause at Oxford, in his professorial 
capacity, of a kind which, it woul: 
appear, might have come to a more 
satisfactory termination if the parties 
in the first instance concerned had not 
called in his aid. A senior fellow and 
two undergraduates came to him to 
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complain, that the cook had sent them 
an apple-pie that could not be eaten :— 


**T summoned the cook to make his 
defence ; who said that he always paid 
the utmost attention to the provisions 
of the college, that he never had any 
thing unfit for the table, and that there 
was then a remarkably fine fillet of veal 
in the kitchen. Now here we were at 
fault; for I could not understand what 
a fillet of veal in the kitchen had to do 
with an apple-pie in the hall. So, in 
order that 1 might come to a right un- 
derstanding of the merits of the case, I 
ordered the pie itself to be brought be- 
fore me. Then came an easy decision ; 
for the messenger returned and informed 
me, that the other undergraduates had 
taken advantage of the absence of the 
two complainants, and had eaten the 
whole of the apple-pie ; so you know it 
was impossible for me to decide that 
that was not eatable, which was actually 
eaten. I often wished in after-life that 
all the causes were apple-pie causes— 
fine easy work it would have been.” 


This was before Lord Eldon was 
called to the bar; but “the boy is 
father of the man,” and we cannot 
help thinking that the time he took to 
decide the cause, his doubts as to the 
admissibility of any proof concerning 
“the fillet of veal in the kitchen,” and 
his long speech rendering it probable 
that he would ultimately demand a 
personal inspection of the pie, led to 
the dread catastrophe. Oh! how 
many must have been the apple-pie 
causes in after days in which the whole 
subject of litigation was consumed be- 
fore a decision could be had. “ For 
twenty years I have had doubts on this 
will,” is Lord Eldon’s language in one 
case. How many hearts must have, 
in all probability, broken in that inter- 
val, with hope deferred from day to 
day, from term to term, from year to 
year, and rights then ultimately de- 
cided in favour of the executors or 
the heirs of those originally entitled? 
Is delay itself no evil? Is it the same 
thing whether you pay a man himself 
or a respectable person, about whom 
he cares nothing now, and is likely to 
care less hereafter, called his adminis- 
trator? 

Lord Eldon’s anecdote book men- 
tions Johnson at Oxford. Sir Robert 
Chambers was walking with Johnson 
in New-Inn Hall garden, and throw- 
ing snails over the wall into his neigh- 
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bour’s garden. The doctor reproached 
him roughly. * Sir,” said Chambers, 
“he is a dissenter.” ‘Oh! if so,” 
said the doctor, “ toss away, toss away, 
as hard as you can.” 


“The doctor was frequently, appa- 
rently, very absent. I have seen him 
standing for a very long time, without 
moving, with a foot on each side the 
kennel which was then in the middle of 
the High Street, Oxford, with his eyes 
fixed on the water running in it. 

“If put out of temper he was not 
very moderate in the terms in which he 
expressed his displeasure. I remember 
that, in the common room of University 
College, he was dilating upon some sub- 
ject, and the then head of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Dr. Mortimer, was present. Whilst 
Johnson was stating what he proposed 
to communicate, the doctor occasionally 
interrupted him, saying, ‘I deny that.’ 
This was often repeated, and observed 
upon by Johnson, as it was repeated, in 
terms expressive of increasing displea- 
sure and anger. At length, upon the 
doctor’s repeating the words ‘I deny 
that,’ ‘ Sir, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ you must 
have forgot that an author has said— 
Plus negabit unus asinus in una hora, 
quam centum philosophi probaverint in 
centum annis,’” 


Scott’s diligence while studying law 
before being called to the bar was more 
than exemplary. He rose at four 
in the morning, was abstinent at his 
meals, and to prevent drowsiness, read 
at night with a wet towel about his 
head. His first perch, as he called his 
London residence, was in Cursitor- 
street. ‘ Many a time,” said he, in 
after life, “have I run down from 
Cursitor-street to Fleet-market, to get 
sixpenny worth of sprats for supper.” 
In the same conversation he told Mr. 
Farrer, that he had never been in the 
office of any special pleader or equity 
draftsman. “ How,” said Farrer, “did 
you get your knowledge of pleading ?” 
“TI copied every thing I could lay 
hands on,” was the answer. He often 
regretted his loss of two volumes of 
precedents which he had thus copied. 

In February, 1776, he was called to 
the bar, and reckoned on money flow- 
ing in abundantly. He made a playful 
bargain with his wife—*“ All I get in 
the first eleven months shall be mine— 
all I get in the twelfth, yours.” During 
the eleven he got nothing, the twelfth 
brought half-a-guinea. 
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He would have had the best of the 
bargain but for the knavery of a well- 
dressed attorney or attorney's clerk ; 
for, a day or two after being called to 
the bar, he was accosted by a plausible 
blackguard, who handed him a paper 
which required to be authenticated by 
counsel’s signature. He signed it, and 
the gentlemanly young man, taking it 
back from him, said, “A fine hand 
yours, Mr. Scott; an exceedingly fine 
hand. It would be well for us if gen- 
tlemen at the bar would always take 
your pains to insure legibility. A 
beautiful hand, sir!” and then with a 
confused and hurried air, “‘ A~a—a, 
I really beg your pardon, sir, but I 
forgot my purse on the table in the 
coffee-room opposite. Pray do me 
the favour to remain here, and I will 
be back ina moment.” So speaking, 
he vanished with the rapidity of light- 
ning, “ and never,” said Lord Eldon, 
“did I set eyes on that man again.” 

Lord Eldon’s anecdote book gives 
a good many stories that we have read 
in the old editions of Joe Miller, and 
whenever a pictorial edition of the 
learned Josephus shall be ventured 
on by the Trade, we recommend the 
future compiler to make diligent 
search in these volumes for matter in 
his line. We are told how Dunning 
when in Prussia during a vacation 
was introduced as solicitor-general. 
Frederic thought a solicitor-general 
was an officer of the same kind as 
major-general, so he invited him to 
a review of his troops, and mounted 
him on one of his finest chargers. 
The charger carried the general 
through all the evolutions of the day, 
he was so frightened that he would 
never go out again as a general of 
any kind. This surely would be a 
good subject for Cruikshank. 

On Scott's first circuits he was em- 
ployed a good deal in criminal cases and 
was successful; his chief secret was 
avoiding putting any questions to prose- 
cutors. With this exception, for the 
first three or four years that Scott was 
at the bar, his progress was but indif- 
ferent. The talents for acquiring 
knowledge, and for doing business, are 
very different from those for getting 
into business, and Scott was above all 
trick. A few weeks before his death, he 
gave his friend Farrer an account of the 
first cases that brought him into 
notice. He had intended to practice 
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in the King’s Bench, but thought Lord 
Mansfield showed a preference to the 
young lawyers who had been bred at 
Westminster School and Christchurch, 
and as this seemed to deprive him of 
his fair chances of proper attention 
from the court, he crossed over to 
the other side of the Hall. The 
number of counsel practising in Chan- 
cery when Scott first joined it, were 
but twelve or fifteen. The case 
which first brought him into notice 
was Ackroyd and Smithson.* A tes- 
tator had directed his real estate to be 
sold, and divided among fifteen per- 
sons whom he named in his will. One 
of the fifteen died in the testator’s 
life time. A bill was filed by the 
next of kin, claiming among other 
things the lapsed share. Scott was 
sent a brief at the hearing, to con- 
sent for the heir at law. On con- 
sidering the case, and examining the 
authorities, he satisfied himself that 
the heir at law, and not the next 
of kin, was entitled to the lapsed 
share. He told the solicitor, who 
had sent him the brief, the conclusion 
to which he had come, and when the 
case came to be heard before Sir 
Thomas Sewel, the master of the 
Rolls, he cited the authorities which 
he thought supported his view. The 
Master of the Rolls decided against 
him. “He has argued very well,” 
said Sir Thomas, “‘but I cannot agree 
with him.” The case was taken on 
some other point, by appeal before 
the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow. Scott 
was again sent a guinea brief as be- 
fore to consent, “If he will argue,” 
said the guardian of the heir at law 
to his solicitor, “why let him do 
so, but give him no more than the 
guinea. There is no use in throwing 
good money after bad.” Scott argued 
the case, and convinced LordThurlow. 
He took three days to consider the 
point, decided with Scott, and fixed 
the law on a subject of frequent oc- 
currence. He was congratulated by 
attornies and solicitors as a young 
man “whose bread and butter was 
eut for life.” The accidents of pro- 
fessional life shortly after placed 
him in ,the position of holding a 
brief, in which the interests of his 
client required him to support by 


* 1 Brown C. Cases, 505, 
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argument the reverse of what had 
been decided in this case. It was at 
Lancaster, and when he had stated to 
the court the point he was going to 
argue, Dunning, (Lord Ashburton) 
who was chancellor of Lancaster 
said—* Sit down young man!” “and 
when,” added Lord Eldon in telling 
the story, “I did not immediately 
comply, he repeated, sit down, sir, I 
won't hear you. I have read your 
argument in the case of Ackroyd and 
Smithson, and I defy you or any man 
in England to answer it.” 

He was soon after offered the re- 
cordership of Newcastle. His pro- 
fessional income was not sufficient 
for the support of his family. He 
accepted it, and a house was actually 
engaged for him at Newcastle, and 
his giving up London practice seemed 
altogether decided on, when one morn- 
ing about six o’clock he was waited on 
by the parties in an election petition, 
which was to come on at ten o’clock 
of the same day. The counsel who 
had been engaged to open the case, 
was detained by illness at Oxford ; 
the second in command refused to 
state the case because he was unpre- 
pared, and in this dilemma, Scott was 
called on. ‘ Well, gentlemen,” said 
Scott, “what do you expect me to 
do. I'll tell you all I can do. I can 
undertake to make a dry statement of 
facts, but I have no time to make 
myself acquainted with the law.” 
The case lasted long enough to give 
him time to learn the Jaw. It lasted 
fifteen days. It found him poor, and 
it left him rich. His client was beaten 
in the committee by one vote. His 
exertions in this cause appear to have 
attracted great attention. Mansfield 
(afterwards Sir James Mansfield, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas) 
strongly dissuaded him from leaving 
London. Wilson (afterwards a puisneé 
judge of the Common Pleas) also 
urged strongly his remaining in Lon- 
don, adding that he would insure him 
£400 the next year. “ I can’t under- 
stand,” said Mr. Farrer to Lord Eldon 
“why Hardinge did not open the pe- 
tition—do you know?” “ Because he 
had not read his brief,” was the reply. 

Mr. Twiss thinks the nature of 
the competition which now exists for 
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business at the bar, would prevent 
success in a few remarkable cases 
from having the great effect on the 
fortunes of a young man, unconnected 
with attorneys, which such success had 
in the early days of John Scott. 
The attornies and solicitors in general 
now bring up a son or near relation to 
the bar, who gets all the business they 
can give. Education, too, is more 
general at present, and the army 
and navy in these piping times of 
peace, does nothing to carry off into 
other fields of exertion, many a for- 
midable rival. 

Mr. Twiss tells some circuit stories. 
In one case Scott succeeded by having 
broken “ the ten commandments.” It 
was necessary to the success of his case 
to determine that a particular family 
were founders of an ancient chapel. He 
observed that the ten commandments 
were written on old plaster, which he 
conjectured might cover an arch. 
He bribed the clerk with five shillings 
to let him break away part of the 
plastet, and he found the keystone of 
an arch on which were engraved the 
arms of an ancestor of one of the 
parties. 

In an action for assault and battery 
between two old women, a compromise 
was proposed. Scott was for the 
defendant, and a servant of the 
plaintiff's, who was examined as a 
witness said that but for her attorney 
(Hobson) her mistress was willing to 
settle the matter. ‘* Well gentlemen,” 
said Scott to the jury, “the lady has 
but Hobson’s choice, she wants no 
damages—the cause is Hobson’s, so 
give him one penny if you please.” 
Mr. Twiss relates this story at mor- 
tal length, and perhaps ought to do 
so, for Scott records that after this 
successful joke (for the jury did as 
they were bid) and in consequence of 
it, briefs came showering in. The 
immediate harvest was about seventy 
guineas. 

Boswell (Johnson’s Boswell) went 
this circuit. He was found drunk one 
night on the pavement at Lancaster, 
and the bar subscribed a guinea for 
him, and half a crown for his clerk, 
and sent him a brief to move for 
what the merry gentlemen who con- 
cocted the trick, called a writ of 
quare adherit pavimento. Boswell 


sent round town to borrow books, 
and actually made the motion. The 
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judge who could make nothing of 
what Boswell was saying, was at last 
told that Boswell had been taken 
drunk to bed, and was still dreaming 
about himself and the pavement on 
which he had been lying. 

In spite of Thurlow’s sturdiness of 
manner, and something that, if not 
integrity, looks so like it, that we do 
not always see through the rough 
mask, we cannot bring ourselves to 
like him. His conduct towards Cow- 
per was negligent and unfeeling, 
though we are not inclined to concur 
altogether in the reproaches cast on 
him by Cowper’s biographers. Scott 
appears to have felt kindly, even re- 
verentially toward him, and yet it is 
hard not to think that Thurlow used 
him ill. Sir Grey Cooper had asked 
Thurlow to make him a commissioner 
of bankrupts. He promised he would 
and never did. A hundred and sixty 
or seventy pounds a year, would have 
been of the utmost importance to 
Scott. Scott reminded him of this 
in after life. “Had I given you the 
commissionership,” said Thurlow, 
“it would have been your ruin. 
Young men are very apt to be content 
when they get something to live on. 
So when I saw what you were made 
of, I broke my promise to make you 
work.” 

He had but little of the sort of 
business that consists of giving opinions 
on cases for advice of counsel. His 
own account of the matter is that 
the attornies thought “ opinions with 
so many ‘ifs’ in them spoiled business.” 
Lord Kenyon in one year made three 
thousand pounds by this branch of busi- 
ness, next to him was Dunning but many 
of Dunning’s opinions were written by 
Wilson(afterwards Justice Wilson) and 
signed by Dunning. The hand- 
writing of Wilson could not be dis- 
tinguished from Dunning’s. Except 
the persons consulting Dunning had 
the benefit of his study of the cases 
sent as well as Wilson’s, this seems 
to have been scarcely fair play, how- 
ever valuable Wilson’s opinions may 
have been. 

Scott was about seven years at the 
bar, when he was offered a silk gown 
In the spring of 1783, the coalition 
ministry of North and Fox, the 
nominal head of which was Lord 
Portland, succeeded the adminis- 
tration of Lord Shelbourne. Among 
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the members of the cabinet whe re- 
tired, was Lord Thurlow. After an 
unsuccessful negotiation with him, the 
great seal was put in commission, and 
the new government authorized the 
commissioners to call a few of the 
junior counsel within the bar. After 
Scott had signified his assent, he 
found that two of his juniors, Erskine 
and Pigott were to be called within 
the bar on the day before him, so as 
to give them precedence. Onhearing 
this he retracted his acceptance, as 
he thought promotion could not be 
properly accepted with any waver of 
professional rank. On finding his 
determination unalterable, the com- 
missioners yielded. ‘ Did you think,” 
said Mr. Farrer to him, “ that it was 
so important to insist on retaining 
your rank. “It was,’’ said he with 
great earnestness, ‘all-important. 
I owed every thing to it.” Lord 
Eldon’s eminent schoolfellow,” says 
Mr. ‘Twiss, “evinced w similar spirit 
on the subject of professional honors.” 
For the battle of the first of June 
medals were given, but not to him; 
when the medal was afterwards sent 
him for Cape St. Vincent, he returned 
it, with a letter saying he felt con- 
scious he had done his duty as well 
on the first of June as at Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and that if he did not merit the 
first medal, neither did he merit the 
second. ‘He was quite right,” said 
Lord Eldon, speaking of it to his 
niece, ‘he would have both or neither. 
Both were sent to him.” In the course 
of this year Scott got into parliament. 
Lord Weymouth was the patron 
of the borough of Weobly in 
Herefordshire, since extinguished 
by the reform act. Thurlow it was 
who communicated between Scott 
and Lord Weymouth. The young 
candidate told Lord Thurlow he 
would only take it on condition that 
his conduct in Parliament should be 
wholly independent of Lord Wey- 
mouth’s political opinions. Thur- 
low’s reply was that he had stipulated 
for this, and that without such stipu- 
lation Lord Weymouth must have 
found some other messenger. 
Elections were pleasanter things 
then than they have been since. Scott 
asked, when he got to Weobly, what 
had he to do?—what was the usual 
course of proceedings? He was told 
that the candidate was to go first to 
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the house containing the prettiest girl, 
and to give her akiss. This he did ; 
and so he visited all the voters, and 
kissed as many of the girls as he 
could conveniently. An old man at 
last said to him we hear you are a 
lawyer, and you ought to be able to 
give us aspeech. So he gave them a 
speech; and his subject was taken 
from a story that had been pretty ge- 
nerally circulated, and which was pro- 
bably true, of Lord Surrey (after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk) riding into 
Hereford on a cider-cask, drunk, and 
talking in that state of reform. His 
audience liked the speech. And then 
he ended as he began with kissing the 
prettiest girl he could see. ‘ Very 
pleasant indeed !” is his record of this 
part of the adventure. 

He lodged at the Vicar’s. It was 
the hour of promises; and Mr. 
Bridge, the Vicar, thought he might 
as well try his chance as another ; and 
he said to him—“ When you have 
the seals you must give a living to the 
husband of this child, (pointing to a 
little minx who was scarce able to 
speak,) should she marry a clergyman.” 
The promise was afterwaeds claimed 
and redeemed. Years rolled on, and 
the heroine of the story in process of 
time determined on her man, and the 
living she would like for him, could she 
but get it and him. The incumbent of 
Stanton-upon-Arrow was dying; he 
had had two paralytic attacks. She 
kept a person in waiting, to communi- 
cate to her, instant intelligence of the 
death when it should occur. She 
made her way to London, called on 
Lord Eldon, forced an audience in 
spite of the resistance of his servants, 
and returned, bringing back the pre- 
sentation. 

We almost pity poor Jones, who 
got the living. At all events, he 
seemed but little satisfied with the 
conditions on which he obtained it. 
He, it is true, lost no time in reading 
himself into the living; but two long 
years passed before the devotedness of 
the young lady was rewarded. Her 
ardour was strangely contrasted with 
his lukewarmness; and, like Sir Ca- 
radoc in the ballad, he seemed but for 
very shame inclined rather to shrink 
from an encounter with a lady to 
whom the chancellor had no terrors. 
She was, he thought, too many for a 
poor parson who wished * to eat his 
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bread in peace and privacy.” At last 
the wedding took place at Stanton. 
Her party, who came from Woebly 
* close-packed and smiling in a chaise 
and one,” were asked into the parso- 
nage-house before going to church. 
Mr. Jones in vain entreated. She re- 
fused to enter the parsonage-house till 
she did so as his wife. Poor fellow, 
he seems very much to be pitied and 
despised. Yet he plucked up courage, 
and actually survived all this for a few 
years. Death, however, at last came 
to’ his relief. The widow then re- 
membered her old friend, Lord Eldon; 
told him too true a tale of poverty 
and suffering ; applied for his aid to 
obtain shelter and support in an esta- 
blishment for the widows of clergymen 
near Bath. He obtained for her 
what she wrote for, and defrayed the 
expenses of her removal. 

Scott's appearance in parliament 
was at amemorable period. His first 
speech was on the first reading of 
Fox’s India bill, which sealed the fate 
of the coalition ministry. The objects 
of the bill were to annihilate the 
power of the court of directors, and 
to vest the affairs and government of 
the company for four years in the 
hands of commissioners. The whole 
patronage of India was by this bill to 
have been vested in the hands of the 
commissioners. To a person now 
reading the debate, the weight of 
argument appears to be with Pitt, 
who exposed with eat force the 
purpose of the bill. The prodigious 
patronage thrown into the hands of 
the commissioners he regarded as 
equivalent to the creation of a fourth 
estate in the realm—a new power, in- 
dependent of the crown, and exercis- 
ing a most destructive influence over 
the other branches of the legislature. 
Scott appears to have said but a few 
words. “ He was,” he said, “ attached 
to no particular party, and would vote 
as justice seemed to him to direct ; 
but the time given for deliberation 
was inconveniently short. The minis- 
ter’s evident object was, that, instead 
of considering, they should conclude, 
and should decide without delibera- 
tion.” Fox, himself, replied to Scott, 
saying, “ that without deliberating he 
had ventured to give his decision, and 
that with a good deal of positiveness.” 
On the second reading Scott again 
spoke ; and his speech is probably the 
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very worst—a wide word—and the 
most self-complacent ever delivered in 
the House of Commons. He seems 
to have had asad turn for humour. 
Nothing can be more dreary than the 
long, wretched stories of his anecdote- 
book, which must have been an actual 
horror in the nurseries of those chil- 
dren for whom it was drawn up. His 
speech began with the phraseology 
which was so common to him in after 
life—which is every where out of place, 
and most of all unendurable in the 
House of Commons. Appealing “ to 
the sense of duty which compelled him 
to deliver his sentiments on the bill— 
the solemn sentiments of his heart and 
conscience” —he discussed the bill 
on pretty much the same grounds that 
Pitt had put forward on the first 
reading. He lauded Lord North. 
He spoke in terms of idolatrous praise 
of Mr. Fox; but—even to Mr. Fox 
influence, such as the patronage this 
bill, gave should not be entrusted. As 
Brutus said of Cesar, 
“ He would be crowned ! 
Ilow that might change his nature—there’s the 
question |" 

A wound from him to the nation 
would be doubly painful. Like Joab, 
he gave the hand of friendship; but 
the other hand held a dagger, with 
which he stabbed at the constitu- 
tion. Then followed a startling quo- 
tation from the Apocalypse, in which 
he saw asymbol of the India Com- 
pany, and the alterations propos- 
ed by the bill. “And I stood 
upon the sand of the sea, and saw a 
beast rise up out of the sea having 
seven heads and ten horns; and upon 
his horns ten crowns. And they 
worshipped the dragon, which gave 
power to the beast; and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, Who is like 
unto the beast? who is able to make 
war with him? And there was given 
unto him a mouth, speaking great 
things; and power was given unto 
him to continue forty and two months” 
—¥‘ Here,” said Mr. Scott, “ I believe 
there is a mistake of six months, the 
proposed duration of the bill being 
four years, or forty-eight months”— 
* And he caused all, both small and 
great, rich and poor, bond and free, 
to receive a mark in their right hand, 
or in their foreheads’”—here places, 
pensions, and peerages are plainly 
marked out— and he cried mightily 
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with a strong voice, saying, Babylon 
the Great”—plainly the East India 
Company—* is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, the hold of 
every foul spirit, and the cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird.” He then 
quoted a passage from Thucydides, 
showing that violence was less pro- 
voking than injustice, as violence was 
exerting but the power of the stronger, 
and submitting to it looked like 
yielding to inevitable necessity. ‘ The 
Company cried out for time. They 
pleaded like Desdemona— 


“Kill me to-morrow—let me live to-night— 
But half an hour.” 


The house is said to have listened 
in mute amazement to this singular 
exhibition of lamentable mirth. It 
was impossible for any thing to be 
worse. And Sheridan amused himself 
and the house in replying to the 
strange jumble with such pleasantry, 
that Scott never again ventured on 
flights of the kind. The bill passed 
the Commons, and was next day car- 
ried to the Lords. On the first read- 
ing Lord Temple and Lord Thurlow 
expressed not simple disapprobation, 
but actual abhorrence of it. It was 
said—and it had the appearance of in- 
fluencing the decisiun of the Lords— 
that the king was furious against 
the measure—that Lord Temple had 
a written communication from him, 
signifying that “those who should vote 
for the bill his majesty should account 
his enemies; and if Lord Temple 
could put the communication in 
stronger words, he was empowered so 
to do.” 

Two proposals were immediately made 
in the Commons by Fox’s party—the one 
to pass a censure on the conduct of those 
who should influence the decision of 
any bill, while pending in parliament, 
by arumour of the king's dislike to 
it, and another to prevent a dissolution 
of parliament. Both were carried. 

On the 17th of December, 1783, 
the India bill was lost in the House of 
Lords; and at twelve o'clock on the 
following night a messenger conveyed 
to the two secretaries of state (Lord 
North and Mr. Fox) his majesty's 
orders that they should deliver up the 
seals of their offices, and send them 
by the under secretaries, as a personal 
interview on the occasion would be 


disagreeable to his majesty; and thus 
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ended the administration of Fox and 
North. 

In the Pitt ministry which succeeded, 
the great seal was again committed to 
Thurlow, and Kenyon was attorney- 
general. The late ministry had still 
a powerful majority in the Commons ; 
and for a period of several months, 
the anomalous scene was presented of 
Pitt, in spite of an adverse House of 
Commons, carrying on the business of 
government. Nothing similar to this 
had occurred since before the Revolu- 
tion. A dissolution, of course, seemed 
inevitable if the ministry were to go 
on. Ina committee on the state of 
the nation, Fox succeeded in carrying 
the motion of an address to the crown 
against a dissolution, and a resolution 
that the Lords of the Treasury ought 
not to consent to the acceptance of 
bills from India, except under specified 
circumstances. This was just before 
the Christmas recess. When parlia- 
ment re-assembled in January, 1784, 
Pitt found an active opposition resist- 
ing him on every question, and embar- 
rassing him by the extreme measure of 
delaying the supplies and deferring to 
pass the mutiny bill. At last came a 
resolution from the Commons, express- 
ing their dislike to the continuance of 
the ministry, and directing this resolu- 
tion to be laid before his majesty. A 
counter address from the Lords assured 
the crown of their support in the exercise 
of its just prerogatives. Pitt was 
strong in the fact that the people were 
with him, and addresses were sent up 
from al] parts of the country, expres- 
sive of very different feelings from 
those exhibited by the majorities in 
the House of Commons, which the 
late ministry were still enabled to 
command. The power of the crown 
was then a source of strength which 
might, under all the circumstances, 
be safely relied on, if the first effect 
of parliamentary defeats could be over- 
come, as Fox’s majorities were each 
day decreasing, and at last had, ona 
motion for a “representation to the 
king on the state of public affairs,” 
equivalent to our motions of “ want of 
confidence,” dwindled to a majority of 
one. The power of dissolution was 
in the hands of the minister, and, in 
the existing state of the House and of 
the public feeling, there could be no 
doubt of the result of an appeal to the 
country. Corruption was broadly 
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charged by each party against the 
other ; “ North’s myrmidons” were 
described as bought with the trea- 
sury money. Political gratitude, how- 
ever, for the past is but a broken 
reed—and the Whigs, with more plau- 
sibility, or at least more wit, retorted 
the charge. Robinson was Secretary 
to the Treasury, when Fox’s party 
was each night becoming thinner. 
« Mr. Speaker,” said Sheridan, “ this 
is not to be wondered at when a mem- 
ber is employed to corrupt every body 
in order to obtain votes.” ‘ Who is 
it?—name, name!” burst from all sides 
of the house. ‘I shall not name the 
person; it is an unpleasant and invi- 
dious thing to do so, and therefore I 
shall not name him. But don’t suppose 
that I abstain because there is any 
difficulty in naming him; I could do 
that, sir, as soon as say Jack Robin- 
son !” 

The dissolution expected and dreaded 
at last came. The coalition ministry 
had never been popular, The adherents 
of Fox and North out of parliament 
disapproved of their strange partner- 
ship. The character, and consequently 
the strength, of each was damaged by 
their union. They were beaten almost 
every where. At these elections about 
one hundred and sixty members lost 
their seats, most of them the friends 
of Fox and North. A curious cir- 
cumstance is given by Twiss from 
Lord Eldon’s anecdote-book :— 


** Fox said that Sayers’s Caricatures 
had done him more mischief than the 
debates in parliament or the works of 
the press. The prints of Carlo Khan— 
Fox running away with the India House, 
Fox and Burke quitting paradise when 
turned out of office, and many other of 
these publications, had certainly a great 
effect on the public mind.” 


At this election, Scott was again 
returned for Weobly—on his way to 
Weobly he accidently saved another 
seat to his party. We ought to have 
said he voted with Pitt during the 
struggle. Fox’s India Bill had occa- 
sioned a great ferment through the 
country, and his seven intended com- 
missioners were called Fox’s seven 
kings. Scott, before getting into 
Weobly, stopped to change horses at 
some borough town where the election 
was actually going on. He was get- 
ting his hair cut; and the hairdresser 
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told him that it was said Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, one of the candidates, was one 
of the seven kings. ‘‘ Some say,” said 
the barber, “he was; some say he 
was not. If he was, we would have 
nothing to say to him.” ‘ Truth,” 
said Scott, “is truth, and I see no 
reason for not telling it—he was one 
of the kings.” The barber, on leaving 
his customer, flew round the town 
with his story, and Sir Gilbert was 
defeated. 

But what is party? The India 
Company, who resisted Fox’s bill as a 
trick of the coalition faction to invest 
their own nominees with the patronage 
of India—a patronage which, they 
said, would make the parliament that 
possessed it omnipotent—yielded even 
greater powers without a struggle to 
Pitt. His first triumph was passing 
an India bill, which added more to the 
strength of the prerogative than any 
or than all the measures since the re- 
volution. 

We are, however, forgetting our 
proper task of following Scott’s course, 
and must not allow ourselves to advert 
to those topics of general history, 
farther than as they are necessary to 
render the story of his fortunes in- 
telligible. He continued for some 
time longer to go circuit; and Mr. 
Twiss draws on the anecdote-book for 
recollections of the cases in which he 
was engaged. The obstinacy, stupi- 
dity, wrongheadedness, and dishonesty 
of jurors are greater than we had sup- 
posed till we had read these narra- 
tives. 


** At an ale-house,” says Lord Eldon, 
‘* where some of us dined on.a Sunday, 
after seeing Corby, in Cumberland, a 
person whom Sergeant Bolton treated 
with a good deal of milk punch, told the 
sergeant that he was upon the jury at 
Carlisle, and would give him verdlas 
whenever he could. Another juryman 
told me, that he gave the same sergeant 
all the’ verdicts he could, because he 
loved to encourage a countryman. He 
and the sergeant were Lancasterians 
born.” 


On one occasion, when he was act- 
ing for the crown, he overheard one 
juror say to another—“ We have 
given the crown verdicts enough; we 
may as well give them no more.” 
Scott had some remarkable escapes in 
life. Had he not married, he would 
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have been a fellow of college or a 
country clergyman—either of them a 
better thing than the chancellorship, 
according to our tastes; still his bio- 
grapher records them as evils to be 
deprecated. His marriage placed him 
in greater danger. A grocer, thinking 
well of his talents for business, and 
generously resenting the conduct of 
the father of Scott's wife—then refus- 
ing to be reconciled to the young 
people—offered the young man a share 
of his business, which was no bad 
thing. He was again saved from the 
intended patronage of a very decent 
smuggler of the Isle of Man. In 
some case where the rights of the in- 
habitants of the island came in ques- 
tion, Scott remembered a sentence 
from Lord Coke—“ The inhabitants 
of this isle are religious, industrious, 
and true people, without begging or 
stealing.” Scott, quoting the passage, 
said, “I do not beg their rights, I de- 
mand them.” When the trial was 
over, an old smuggler, who had been 
watching its progress, and whose pru- 
dence was completely overcome by this 
bold vindication of Manx morality, 
called the young advocate aside, and, 
with a shrewd and knowing smile, 
said, “* Young gentleman, I’ll tell you 
what ; you shall have my daughter if 
you will marry her, and one hundred 
thousand pounds for her fortune.” 
Scott was married—what a sad thing! 

Scott’s support though given cor- 
dially to Pitt, did not prevent his 
stating, with great firmness, his views 
of constitutional law when favourable 
to the opposition. At the general 
election in 1784, the candidates for 
Westminster were Lord Hood, Mr. 
Fox, and Sir Cecil Wray. At the 
close of the poll, Wray stood lowest ; 
and at his requisition the returning 
officer granted a scrutiny, and made a 
special report of the facts. In 1785, 
the scrutiny was still unfinished, and 
seemed likely to outlast the natural 
life of the parliament. Scott, though 
it was the interest of his party to de- 
prive Fox of Westminster, had no 
doubt whatever that the return should 
have been an absolute one of two 
members, and upon one of the motions 
connected with the scrutiny he made a 
speech, establishing, by a considera- 
tion of all the statutes regulating 
elections, from the earliest to the 
latest, the legal doctrine that the elec. 


tion must be finally closed before the 
return of the writ, and that the writ 
must be returned on or before the day 
specified in it. Scott did not at this 
time often appear in the debates. The 
sessions of 1786 and 1787 were chiefly 
occupied about charges against War- 
ren Hastings, and Scott seldom inter- 
posed. His anecdote-book gives some 
bar stories that seem to refer to this 
period. At Carlisle, in a fishery case, 
to conduct which for the opposite side 
Bearcroft had come down, with a 
special retainer of three hundred gui- 
neas, Scott succeeded in obtaining a 
complete victory by his knowledge of 
the Cumberland dialect and the local 
jargon of the fishermen, with neither 
of which had Bearcroft or the judge 
any acquaintance. When he came to 
cross-examine the first witness, who 
had said a great deal about the salmon 
which the fishery produced in different 
seasons, Scott asked him ‘“ whether 
they were obliged to make ‘ owl 
soldiers’ of any of them?” The 
words “ ould soldiers to be made 
of salmon” puzzled Bearcroft, who 
asked Scott for an explanation. 
** What !—you !—a counsel from Lon- 
don town, who have been lecturing us 
last night from Tooke’s Ext wrsgoivra, 
not to know the meaning of those 
words. At all events, it is not my duty 
to assist an adversary, whose know- 
ledge &c.” He then applied to the 
judge, to tell him what the words 
could mean. The judge could not 
tell. Scott then explained; but con- 
tinued his cross-examination in the 
same jargon, every phrase producing 
a similar scene. The jury were at a 
loss to conceive how what was so easy 
to them could be so difficult to the 
judge ; and at last became satisfied, 
from Bearcroft’s extreme ignorance, 
that he had but a rotten cause. Scott 
had a verdict. Our readers would 
have cause to complain if we did not 
tell them what an * old soldier” is in 
the Cumberland jargon. An old 
soldier is made by hanging up in a 
chimney a salmon caught out of season, 
when the fish is white instead of red ; 
and it acquires in the chimney a colour 
like a soldier’s old red coat, half worn 
out. 

Trials in the bar mess-room are 
sometimes pleasant enough at the time, 
but are scarce worth recording ; how- 
ever, we may as well give a line to the 
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following. A poor boy, going to sleep 
during a speech of Sir Thomas Da- 
venport, fell from a window, and was 
reported, untruly, to have been killed. 
Davenport was indicted by his bre- 
thren of the bar for wilful murder. 
Scott drew the indictment, and alleged 
the murder to have been committed 
* with a long, dull instrument, to wit, 
a speech.” 

In 1787, Scott was appointed chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Durham, by 
the bishop, a brother of Lord Thur- 
low. In the same year, Lord Mans- 
field’s resignation of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of the King’s Bench and the 
changes consequent thereon, gave the 
opportunity for Scott’s promotion ; 
and on June 16th, he kissed hands 
on his appointment as solicitor-ge- 
neral, and to his surprise—for he 
thought he had arranged to escape 
that honour—was knighted. Pepper 
became Master of the Rolls. He 
wished to decline it on account of the 
appointment being disagreeable to 
Thurlow ; Pitt replied, Pepper, you 
shall be Master of the Rolls; as to 
Thurlow, I may just as well quarrel 
on that as on any other subject with 
him.” Thurlow, on hearing of the 
appointment, said “ his whole time 
would be spent in reversing that fel- 
low’s decrees.” From a printed paper 
pasted into an old book of precedents, 
in the possession of Mr. Colville, of 
the Registrar’s Office, Mr. Twiss gives 
the following sentence, which. is as- 
cribed to Thurlow: “I look upon my 
court and that of the rolls to be some- 
what like a stage-coach, which, beside 
the skill of the coachman, requires the 
assistance of an able postillion to lead 
the horses and pick out the best part 
of the roads. Now, if I have got an 
ignorant, furzebush-headed postillion 
he may overset the coach and tumble 
us both into the ditch.” 

In the autumn of this year the king 
was attacked with a malady, which 
about the month of October assumed 
the character of mental alienation, 
The difficulty of the ministry, and the 
real embarrassments of the country in 
a case where positive law was silent, 
and in which no guidance could be 
found but that of uncertain analogies, 
may easily be imagined. The heir 
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apparent was of full age, and the late 
ministry insisted on his right to the 
throne, as in case of the natural 
death of the sovereign. Pitt contro- 
verted this doctrine with great heat, 
and described it as little less than 
treason. The ministerial proposition 
for a regency with limited and defined 
power, was sarcastically described by 
Burke as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer setting himself up against the 
Prince as a candidate for the regency. 
“In such an election,” he said, “ he 
must be excused if he should vote for 
an amiable prince, rather than a 
haughty minister, who denounced the 
pains of constructive treason on all 
who abetted the prince’s right.” Pitt’s 
propositions were carried. In Ireland 
the same question was eagerly debated* 
and an address was carried by large 
majorities in both houses, calling on 
the Prince of Wales to exercise all 
regal functions during his majesty’s 
indisposition. The difficulty in which 
both countries would have been placed 
by these conflicting decisions on this 
great question was providentially es- 
caped. Before the regency bill had 
passed into a law the king recovered. 

In examining the arguments on 
which each side relied, we think the 
balance inclines—doubtfully however 
—to the view sustained by Pitt. The 
analogy derived from the conduct of 
the legislature at the period of James’s 
abdication fails, as the throne was re- 
garded by the statesmen of that day 
as absolutely vacant ; and this distine- 
tion was forcibly urged by Scott, then 
solicitor-general. On the king’s re- 
covery he sent for Scott to Windsor, 
“to thank him for the affectionate 
fidelity with which he adhered to him 
when so many had deserted him in his 
malady.” 

The report that Thurlow, during 
the king’s illness, while a cabinet mi- 
nister, was negociating with the prince 
has been stated very often and very 
confidently, and has been very gene- 
rally believed. Lord Eldon was 
asked about this by Mr. Farrer. His 
reply was, “I do not believe there 
was a word of truth in that report.” 
In the anecdote-book the subject is 
again mentioned, and Thurlow again 
vindicated, “I was at the time of 


* See, in particular, Curran’s speech, Curran’s Life of Curran, vol. i. 
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the regenc 
Thurlow’s intimacy. Scarcely a da 
passed in which there was not sone 
interesting conversation upon that 
subject between Lord Thurlow and 
the king’s friends with which I was 
acquainted. Ihave no doubt that it 
was the opinion of many of the king’s 
friends that, for the king’s sake, 
Thurlow should continue chancellor, 
however the regency administration 
might be composed. Considering 
the extreme heat and bitterness of 
parties in parliament after the king 
was recovered, it seems very extraor- 
dinary that, if Lord Thurlow’s con- 
duct had during the debate about the 
regency been dishonourable, no allu- 
sion should be made to it in debates 
where he might have an opportunity 
of explaining his views, if his conduct 
required explanation.” 

In June, 1792, Lord Thurlow gave 
up the great seal, which was trans- 
ferred to Lord Loughborough. Scott 
tendered his resignation of the solicitor- 
generalship ; but Thurlow persuaded 
him to remain. Thurlow told Scott 
that sooner or later he (Scott) must 
hold the great seal. The real cause 
of quarrel between Pitt and Thurlow 
is not known—at least, Lord Eldon 
never knew it. Lord Thurlow’s fu- 
rious invectives against the Sinking- 
Fund bill and the New Forest bill were 
the immediate occasion of getting rid 
of him. Thurlow’s annoyance at the 
loss of office was increased by his de- 
testation of the rival who succeeded. 
Lord Eldon used to relate that on 
one occasion, when Lord Lough- 
borough was speaking with considera- 
ble effect on some subject in which 
Thurlow had an adverse opinion, but 
of which he had not studied the de- 
tails, so as to be prepared to reply, 
Thurlow was overheard muttering to 
himself—“ If I was not as lazy asa 
toad at the bottom of a well, I could 
kick that fellow, Loughborough, heels 
over head any day in the week.” The 
unfavourable criticisms of great law- 
yers on each other's qualifications, are 
not of much more value than those of 
e poets on their brethren’s works. 

ordsworth, we fancy, would give 
but a bad account of a ballad of 
Moore’s or an ode of Campbell’s. 


honoured with Lord. 
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Where they praise, the chances are 
that they are right in a small way. 
Unfavourable criticism is worth abso- 
lutely nothing. We transcribe the 
following incident from the “ Anec- 
dote-book:”— 


‘* Lord Thurlow, who had a thorough 
contempt of Lord Loughborough as a 
lawyer, shortly after the latter had be- 
come chancellor said to me—‘* What 
do you think that fellow has been 
doing? He has been making one of 
the Tidesone of the king’s sons—a 
peer of Ireland under his Great Seal— 
not under the Irish Great Seal. [Did 
7 ever hear of such a thing as that ?’ 

answered—‘ Yes, I certainly have. I 
have known instances of it.’ ‘ Have 
you?’ he said—‘ what instances?’ I 
answered—‘ Lord Thurlow did the 
same, as to some of the older lads of 
the family, when he was chancellor.’ 
* What do you mean ?—did 1? Itcan’t 
be so.’ The fact, however, was so; 
and it will be found that some of the 
ancient Irish peerages were granted 
under the English Great Seal.” 


In the anecdote-book we also find 
the following incident, on the Prince 
of Wales sending to Thurlow for ad- 
vice on some occasion :— 


‘Tell the Prince,” said Thurlow, 
‘Tam always ready to offer his Royal 
Highness the best advice I am able to 
give him, and that I observe his Royal 
Highness is always ready to ask it; 
but that it may be as well to know be- 
fore I give it whether there is any one 
that means to follow it.” 


‘*T wo principles,” says an eloquent 
German writer, ‘‘ govern the moral and 
intellectual world, One is perpetual 
progress ; the other, the necessary li- 
mitation to that progress. If the 
former alone prevailed, there would be 
nothing steadfast and durable on earth, 
and the whole of social life would be 
the sport of winds and waves. If the 
latter had exclusive sway, or even if it 
obtained a mischievous preponderancy, 
every thing would petrify or rot. The 
best ages of the world are always those 
in which these two principles are the 
most equally balanced. In such ages 
every enlightened man ought to adopt 
both principles into his whole mind and 
conduct, and with one hand develope 
what he can, with the other restrain and 
uphold what he ought.”* 


In such tranquil times it was not 


* Genz. Briefe an J. V. Miiller. Sarah Austin’s Fragments from German 
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the fortune of John Scott to live; 
and while we cannot but feel that they 
are worthy of highér honour in their 
own generation, who, undistracted by 
the excessive tendency to change that 
revolutionary times exhibit, remember 
that the principle of progress is never 
to be lost sight of in their defence of 
old institutions—yet, surely in such 
perilous hours, if the mind has not 
strength to master both principles, or 
if circumstances seem to render the 
attainment of both objects impossible, 
the virtue of holding the garrison till 
better times is not alight one. This 
is saying little more than that John 
Scott was a man inferior to Coleridge 
and to Burke, which probably will not 
be disputed, even by the most disputa- 
tive of all men—professional lawyers. 
Scott does not seem to have observed 
that there was an onward progress 
in society—that men—call them Con- 
servatives or call them Liberals—were 
better educated, more thoughtful, 
and in public and private life more 
fair-dealing than the generations that 
had gone before them. Of the 
church, zealous and honest as was his 
defence, he took, we think, but a 
partial and imperfect view. Less than 
all the wealth, of which she ‘was 
robbed at the Reformation, is not 
sufficient for the education of the 
nation; and that Scott should have 
done all he could to preserve such 
part of it as he found in her posses- 
sion, is his honourable distinction ; 
but we own our wish would be to see 
included within the Church [in this 
an individual writer must be supposed 
expressing his own opinions, and not 
pledging or compromising those of 
the Magazine] much that unfortu- 
nately is now called dissent. With 
the Conservative party Lord Eldon 
must be in all things reckoned; and 
of the Conservatives for many a 
long year he was the chief strength. 
Coleridge, in his valuable tract on 
Church and State, takes considerable 
pains to illustrate and enforce the 
doctrine of permanence and progres- 
sion to which we have adverted. 
These antagonist forces, both of which 
are necessary for the health and welfare 
of a state, he regards as represented 
by the different classes of society. 
The mercantile and professional classes 
represent the advances of society, 
which they, above all others, assist. 
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+The agricultural population and the 
landed interests express the principle 
of permanence. 


“To found a family, and to convert 
his wealth into land, are twin thoughts, 
births of the same moment in the mind 
of the opulent merchant when he thinks 
of reposing from his labours. From 
the ao of novi homines he redeems 
himself by becoming the staple ring of 
the chain, by which the present will 
become connected with the past, and 
the test and evidence of permanency 
afforded. To the same principle belong 
primogeniture and hereditary titles, 
and the influence which these exert in 
accumulating large masses of property, 
and in counteracting the antagonist and 
dispersiye forces which the follies, the 
vices, and misfortunes of individuals 
can scarcely fail to supply. To this, 
likewise, tends the proverbial obduracy 
of prejudices characteristic of the 
humbler tillers of the soil, and their 
aversion even to benefits that are offered 
in the form of innovations.”—CoLE- 
RIDGE. Church and State. 


The prosperous lawyer is no less 
likely to assert, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the principle of permanence, 
than a man prospering in any other 
line of business, by investing his money 
in the purchase of land. Our solicitor- 
general united, perhaps more than an 
other man of his order of mind, all 
the virtues and all the prejudices 
ascribed to an humbler class of men 
in the passage we have just transcribed 
from Coleridge ; and in the course of 
this year (1792) purchased the manor 
of Eldon in Durham, from which he 
afterwards took the title of his barony 
and his earldom. The purchase- 
money was £22,000, and he was rich 
enough to allow the whole rents for 
many years to be laid out in the im- 
provement of the estate. 

Early in 1793 Scott became attor- 
ney-general. The contests in par- 
liament of the memorable session of 
that year, chiefly on the subject of 
preventing treasonable correspondence 
with France, scarcely fall within the 
limits of a sketch likeours. The bills 
creating new treasons were greatly 
modified in passing through parliament. 
The government proposed to render 
every investment of money in the lands 
or public funds of France an act of 
high treason. With respect to such 
treasons they were not to involve for- 
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feiture or corruption of blood. On 
the other hand, the accused was not 
to enjoy the protection, given by for- 
mer acts of parliament, of treason 
being provable only by two witnesses, 
nor to have the assistance of counsel. 
The bill finally passed, subjecting the 
criminal to all the penalties and giving 
him all the protections in other cases 
of high treason. Some offenders in 
Scotland were convicted of sedition, 
and punished by transportation. It 
seems the power of the Scottish courts 
was unrestricted as to the proper pun- 
ishment for sedition. It occasioned 
much discussion and animadversion in 
both houses of parliament. The attor- 
ney-general spoke, and the judgment 
of the Scotch courts was sustained. 

As Scott’s reputation increased, the 
Prince of Wales became curious to 
learn the real merits of a lawyer in 
such reputation. “ Sir,” said Thur- 
low, “ I know him to be a very sound 
lawyer and a very honest man.” In 
aftertimes, when Eldon, as chancellor, 
took part in proceedings distasteful to 
the prince, “ What think you now, 
my Lord Thurlow ?” said he, taunt- 
ingly, “ of your old friend Scott, whom 
you passed to me as a sound lawyer 
and an honest man?” “Sir,” said 
Thurlow, “I think he has lost the 
little law he once had, and is become 
a great scoundrel.” 

The Duke of Sussex’s marriage was 
the subject of discussion at the privy 
council. The clergy of the church, 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, were 
called on to account for the marriage 
having taken place by banns, without 
the proper residence of the party in 
the parish, and without their knowing 
the parties. The rector first appeared. 
He said he had two most respectable 
curates, and he had solemnly enjoined 
them not to marry parties without 
first inquiring as to their residence. 
The curates said they had a most re- 
spectable parish clerk, who wore a 
gown, and they had solemnly given 
him a like injunction. The clerk 
being called, declared that no man in 
the parish had a more careful wife 
than he had, and he daily gave her 
solomnly a like injunction. She had 
two discreet female servants, and she 
gave them the most solemn injunction 
to make all proper inquiries as to resi- 
dence, when any parties broughta paper 
about banns in her's and her husband’s 
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absence. Thurlow got into a rage, and 
turned to the attorney-general, Scott, 
asking him, “ why he did not prosecute 
all the parties concerned in this abomi- 
nable marriage.” Scott's answer was, 
“that the Royal Marriage Act had, 
it was understood, been drawn by 
Lord Mansfield and Mr. Attorney- 
General Thurlow, and unluckily they 
had made all parties present at such 
marriage guilty of felony ; there could 
therefore be no prosecution, because 
no body present could be compelled to 
be a witness.” 

In Scotland prosecutions for sedi- 
tion were continued. Convictions 
were obtained, and transportation fol- 
lowed. In England, the highest 
amount of punishment was fine and 
imprisonment ; and political societies 
were formed in all the great manufac- 
turing towns, on pretence of working 
out a reform in parliamentary repre- 
sentation, but scarcely disguising the 
further object of substituting repub- 
lican for monarchical government. A 
bold, and though we rejoice in the 
escape of the individuals prosecuted, 
we cannot but think the best, course 
was fearlessly taken by Scott. He 
indicted the leading members of those 
societies for high treason. And such, 
and nothing less, did he think their 
guilt. Whether verdicts were likely 
to be obtained or not is a different 
question and that consideration might 
have determined the fitness of pro- 
secuting or not prosecuting. The 
question which has been of late dis- 
cussed, both in the work before us 
and elsewhere, of the prudence of 
trying them for misdemeanour and 
sedition, rather than for treason, 
appears to us scarcely an honest 
one either to the accused or to 
the country. When the papers of 
these societies were seized, such of the 
judges as attended the privy council 
stated that, in their opinion, the par- 
ties were guilty of high treason. Lord 
Eldon himself, who has left us a record 
of these transactions, says, that had 
the parties been indicted for misde- 
meanour and a case of high treason 
been proved, they would have been 
entitled to an acquittal. A case for 
misdemeanour, he thinks, might per- 
haps be made by suppressing a part 
of the evidence. We more than 
doubt the honesty of such a course. 
Another thing is mentioned by him as 
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at the time throwing blame on the 
conduct of the prosecutions : had less 
evidence been given—supposing the in- 
dictment for high treason—the chance 
of a conviction, it is said, would be 
increased. This was suggested in con- 
sultation as the prudent course by the 
persons acting with him ; a short case, 
they said, gave the best chance for 
conviction. Scott resisted the sugges- 
tion, as he could never, he said, sleep 
again, if the jury convicted a man, 
leaving it doubtful whether they would 
have convicted, knowing all he knew. 
A greater object of the trials than the 
conviction of the individuals was the 
publication of the evidence against 
them. In addition to these reasons for 
Scott’s bold course, we cannot but 
think it is well that persons, hazard- 
ing the peace of society, should feel 
that they are standing on a scaf- 
fold ; that if verdicts be not obtained, 
the next best thing shall be obtained, 
that the acquittal shall not be a tri- 
umph to the criminal. If the congra- 
tulations of acquaintances must be 
limited to a kind expression of “thank 
God, Tom, you were not hanged— 
you had a very narrow escape,” the 
candidates for political martyrdom 
would be diminished. 

The excitement during the trials 
was intense. There were among the 
educated classes all shades of opinion 
on the subject of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the parties on their trial. 
Some thought the safety of the crown 
and of the constitution depended on 
a conviction being obtained ; others 
thought that the objects proposed 
were not unconstitutional, nor sought 
to be effected by unconstitutional 
means. A third party confused them- 
selves and others by a phrase ill un- 
derstood and_misapplied, and described 
the attorney-general’s as an attempt to 
extend the law of treason by con- 
struction. ‘The people who feel more 
strongly than they think, were favour- 
able to the prisoners, and Lord Eldon 
records that every evening on his 
leaving court, a signal was given 
of his appearance, which was followed 
by a general hissing and hooting, 
which accompanied his progress 
almost his whole way home. On one 
evening as he was about to leave 
court, he was warned not to pass a 
tall ill-looking man who stood at the 
end of the table. He had stationed him- 
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self at the door, with hishat pulled over 
his brows. “He has been here,” said 
Garrow, who gave the advice, “ during 
the whole trial with his eyes fixed on 
the Attorney-general.” TI will pass 
him,” said Mr. Law; “and so will 
I,” said Scott,” “happen what may, 
the king’s Attorney-general must not 
show a white feather.” The At- 
torney-general passed on. The man 
with the slouched hat did him no 
harm. Still hewasthere. The mob 
continued to thicken, as the Attorney- 
general passed down Fleet-st.—“ down 
with him, down with him!” Now's 
the time, lads, do for him!” were the 
furious cries. Scott stopped and told 
them. ‘ You may do for me, if you 
like, but to-morrow there will be 
another Attorney-general. The kin 
will not allow the trials to be stopped.” 
‘* Say you so,” said one of the mob, 
* you are right to tell us, let’s give 
him three cheers,” and they actually 
cheered him. At his own door, whom 
should he see but the man with the 
slouched hat. The man in the 
slouched hat was better than he 
looked to be. He was a man to 
whom Scott’s father had done some 
service, and the poor fellow, every 
night during the trials watched Scott 
home, for he was fearful for his safety, 
and thought he might be of some use 
to him in any actual danger. 

Erskine was the hero of the period, 
and his reception from the mob each 
evening, was a glorious contrast with 
that of the Attorney-general. The 
evening of the verdict at last came, 
and the triumph of Erskine was com- 
plete. The multitude took his horses 
from his carriage, and drew him 
home themselves. The horses—Eldon 
tells the story with delight—were 
never returned. “I came to eman- 
cipate you!” said the late Major 
Brian to a meeting of Irish patriots 
at Kilkenny, “and ye stole my hat.” 
They did. Erskine behaved well 
during the excitement. When the 
mob were about to stop Sir John 
Scott, Erskine called out—* I will not 
go without the Attorney-general.” 
«* Erskine,” said Lord Eldon, relating 
the circumstances to his niece, 
‘caused his carriage to go slowly, 
till he saw me out of danger.” 

In the trial of Horne Tooke, 
Scott in his general reply made one 
of those appeals to Prince Posterity 
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which are too frequent at the bar. 
** When I am laid in the grave,” said 
he, “after the interval of life that 
yet remains for me, my children I 
hope and trust, will be able to say of 
their father, that he endeavoured to 
leave them an inheritance, by at- 
tempting to give them an example of 
public probity, dearer to them than 
any acquisition or any honour that 
this country could have given their 
living father to transmit to them.” 
Scott sobbed and shed tears, while 


uttering this. The emotion was 
contagious, and the solicitor-gene- 
ral wept too. Look at Mitford,” 


said an acquaintance to Horne Tooke. 
« What in the world is he crying 
for?” “At the thought of the 
little inheritance,” replied Tooke, 
“that poor Scott is likely to leave to 
his children.” Tooke afterwards 
thanked Lord Eldon for his humane 
conduct of these trials. An amus- 
ing instance of the prevalent excite- 
ment, is recorded in the “ anecdote- 
book.” Among the witnesses examined 
before the Privy Council, was a boy 
of twelve or thirteen, whose head 
was full of reform and revolution. 
He stated all his opinions to the 
council with great vehemence, abusing 
Pitt very violently, without knowing 
that he was present. “ Pray, boy,” 
said Pitt to him, “did you ever see 
Mr. Pitt.” “See him!—see him!” 
said the boy ;—‘ no—no, I would not 
have these eyes sullied, by looking at 
such a fellow.” 

In the year 1799, Scott became 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
with a peerage. The king insisted as 
a condition that he should not refuse 
the great seal when he might call 
upon him to accept it. Early in 1801 
he was called on to redeem this pledge. 
When the matter had been arranged, 
but before it was carried into effect, 
we find a cautious letter from him to 
Lord Kenyon, apologizing for not 
making a more distinct communication 
than stating the probability of having 
to leave the little court, in which, he 
says, “he would have wished to end 
his days.” The caution was natural 
from one who remembered that 
Lord De Grey had actually given a 
dinner to his family and friends on 
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account of his being to have the great 
seal, as chancellor, the next morning. 
Morning came, and found Mr. Justice 
Bathurst chancellor. Willes’s fate 
was not unlike. He had declined to 
accept the great seal without a pension 
and a peerage, having no doubt of 
bringing ministers to his terms. Imme- 
diately after his refusal, Henley called 
on him at his villa, and found him walk- 
ing in his garden highly indignant. 
**Could any man of spirit have taken 
the seals under such circumstances ? 
Would you, Mr. Attorney, have done 
so?” Henley told him it was too late 
to enter on the discussion, as he was 
then waiting on his lordship to in- 
form him that he had actually ec- 
cepted them.* 

On the 23d of March, 180], Sir 
William Scott was. elected member for 
the University of Oxford. Pitt had 
resigned the government on the 10th 
of the same month; and on the 14th 
of April, Lord Loughborough re- 
signed the seals, and (Addington 
being prime minister) Lord Eldon be- 
came chancellor by the king’s delivery 
to him of the great seal. “I was,” 
said he, “the king’s chancellor, not the 
minister’s.” More than thirty years 
afterwards he said, “ I do not know 
what made the king so fond of me, but 
he was fond of me. Did I ever tell 
you the manner in which he gave me 
the seals? When I went to him he 
had his coat buttoned thus (one or two 
buttons fastened in the lower part,) 
and putting his right hand within, he 
drew them out from the left side, say- 
ing, ‘I give them to you from my 
heart.’”’ 

Soon after this scene there followed 
a short access of the king's disease ; 
and Lord Eldon held for a little while 
the offices both of Chancellor and 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
It seeming certain that should the 
king not recover, the great seal would 
be taken from his custody, and if he 
resigned the Common Pleas, that he 
would not be restored to it, he per- 
formed the duties of both offices. 

The king, however, soon recovered ; 
and a very interesting part of Mr. 
Twiss’s book are the manly and affec- 
tiqnate letters which he writes to his 
chancellor, as he loved to call Lord 
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Eldon, Indeed, every letter and every 
conversation of George the Third’s, 
which accident brings before the pub- 
lic, is calculated yet more to endear 
the memory of the good old king, and 
to prove that the love with which his 
people regarded him was not ill-be- 
stowed. Wilberforce about this time 
expressed his apprehensions to the 
chancellor that they were bringing the 
king too soon into public after his ill- 
ness. ‘ You shall judge,” said Eldon, 
* when I tell you what passed between 
us when I kissed hands on my appoint- 
ment. The king had been conversing 
with me, and when I was about to re- 
tire he said, ‘ Give my remembrance 
to Lady Eldon.’ I acknowledged the 
condescension, and intimated that I 
was ignorant of Lady Eldon’s claims 
to such a notice. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he an- 
swered, ‘I know how much I owe to 
Lady Eldon. I know that you would 
have made yourself a country curate, 
and she made you my Lord Chancel- 
lor.’”” 

Wilberforce was, however, probably 
right. The next three or four months 
were a period of very great anxiety, 
both to the king’s family and the mi- 
nistry. The domestic discord between 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the discussions about the custody and 
education of the Princess Charlotte, 
were among the causes that kept up 
the fever of irritation, which, though 
the king was not unequal to the or- 
dinary duties of his station, could not 
but excite the greatestalarm. A letter 
from Dr. John Willis, one of the phy- 
sicians in attendance, describes a very 
morbid state of mind, and one indi- 
cating something like mental derange- 
ment, if not the approach of actual 
insanity. The letter mentions the 
king’s selecting and turning every part 
of the conversation he held with the 
chancellor to his purpose, rather than 
to his good. Inamind so honest as 
George the Third’s, this was a symptom 
peculiarly indicating something wrong. 
A letter of Addington’s shows the 
fear that was felt in spite of the absence 
of external evidence of disease :— 


** During a quiet conversation of an 
hour and a half, there was not a senti- 
ment, a word, a look, or a gesture that 
I could have wished different from what 
it was; and yet my apprehensions, I 
own to you, preponderate. The wheel 
is likely to turn with an increasing ve- 
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locity, (as I cannot help feeling,) and if 
so it will soon become unmanageable.” 


In the mornings he was in general 
composed and calm, but the nights 
were restless ; and whether from the 
kind of falsehood that strangely mingles 
with the communications of the insane, 
or from mistake and forgetfulness, he 
used to describe himself as sleeping 
sweetly through the whole of nights, 
which were passed in “ getting out of 
bed, opening the shutters, and praying 
violently.” These letters were in 
May. His letters to the chancellor, 
written with his own hand, prove be- 
yond a doubt that there was at the 
time no actual incapacity. In the 
middle of June, however, one of the 
Willis’s writes a very alarming letter 
describing “ body, mind, tongue, all 
on the stretch,” in short, almost raving 
madness ; but so little is the character 
of such disease understood, this indi- 
cated, or, at least, preceded perfect re- 
storation, and in a few days after, his 
recovery was pronounced complete. 
A sensible and affecting letter of the 
king’s is given in reply to one from the 
chancellor, urging the fitness of the 
Willis’s, or one of them, remaining in 
attendance on the king. The king de- 
clines it, expressing strong and, we 
have no doubt, sincere respect for Dr. 
Robert Willis ; but adds, “no person 
who has ever had a nervous fever can 
bear to continue the physician em- 
ployed on that occasion; and this 
holds much more so in the calamitous 
one that has so long confined the king, 
but of which he is now completely re- 
covered.” In February, 1804, the 
king’s mind again became disturbed, 
but not so as to interfere with the 
transaction of formal business. Lord 
Eldon, in reply to anxious inquiries in 
the house, declared that there was no 
suspension of the royal functions. 
This was not very satisfactory, as the 
belief of those who made the inquiry 
was, that the royal functions were ex- 
ercised, but not by the king. How- 
ever, he at last mentioned that an in- 
terview with the king satisfied him of 
his majesty’s capacity to give his assent 
to the matters to whichit was required. 
Of that interview his anecdote-book 
gives an account which fully justifies 
his representation to parliament. The 
time had come when, if the mutiny 
bills were not renewed and passed, the 
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establishments of the army and navy, 
and in a time of war, must be broken up. 
The sign-manual was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary. The chancellor is 
the minister responsible for that. Lord 
Eldon called on him with the com- 
mission and an abstract of the intended 
acts ; he began reading the abstract— 
a circumstance unusual at ordinary 
times. The king said—“ My lord, you 
are cautious.” Lord Eldon ventured 
to state the necessity of caution under 
the circumstances of the king’s health. 
« Oh,” he said, “you are certainly 
right in that ; but you should be cor- 
rect as well as cautious. Now you are 
not correct ; for if you look into the 
commission which you have brought 
me to sign, you will see that I there 
state that I have fully considered the 
bills. To he correct, therefore, I 
should have the bills to peruse and con- 
sider.” ‘I told him,” says Lord 
Eldon, “that he never had the bills 
whilst I had been chancellor, and that 
I did not know he had ever had the 
bills. He said, during a part of his 
reign he had always had them, till 
Lord Thurlow had ceased to bring 
them.” This minute account Lord 
Eldon has preserved for the sake of 
justifying himself. He states that had 
he found the king incompetent, he 
would nevertheless have executed the 
commission, stated the circumstances 
to parliament, throwing himself on 
them for acting, so as, at a most peri- 
lous moment, to preserve the esta- 
blishments of the country. 

“God grant,” says the venerable 
old man in the document in which Mr. 
Twiss has found the memorandum, 
“that no future chancellor may go 
through such distressing scenes, or be 
exposed to the dangerous responsibi- 
lity which I went through and was ex- 
posed to during the indisposition of my 
sovereign! My own attachment to 
him supported me through those 
scenes. Such and so cordial was the 
love and affection his people bore to 
him, that a servant meaning well, and 
cg amid great difficulties, would 

ave been pardoned for much, if he 
had had occasion for indemnity.” 

During the illness of 1804, the king 
was at Buckingham House. On one 
of the chancellor’s daily visits, the 
physician in attendance thinking exer- 
cise of moment to the king’s health, 
told him, the chancellor was come to 
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take a walk with him. The king 
called for his hat and cane, and they 
walked two or three times round Buck- 
ingham House gardens. For the first 
few minutes there was incoherence 
and hurry in his majesty’s manner ; 
but during the rest of the walk there 
was not the slightest aberration, and 
he gave the chancellor the history of 
every administration in his reign. On 
returning, his majesty placed his head 
for a moment on Lord Eldon’s shoul- 
der, and burst into tears—then reco- 
vered his self-possession. When he 
was recovering, but not entirely reco- 
vered, he took a watch from his drawer, 
said he had worn it for twenty years, 
and desired him to accept and wear it 
for his sake. On Lord Eldon’s de- 
clining to accept it, he was very angry. 
Lord Eldon told him that it would 
be impossible for him to be of any 
use to him if he accepted any thing 
from him in the then circumstances. 
The king wept. In the course of the 
next year, Lord Eldon, one day sit- 
ting in Chancery, was handed a red 
box and key. He opened it, and found 
the identical watch, with a seal, and a 
kind letter from the king. The de- 
sign of the seal was the king’s own 
conception. It contained a figure of 
Religion looking up to heaven, and a 
figure of Justice with no bandage over 
her eyes, and the motto, “ His pirice 
Tz.” 

The king was in one of his illnesses 
knocked down by one of the persons 
employed to restrain him. When I 
got up,” said he, telling the story to 
Lord Eldon, “I said my foot had 
slipped. It would not do for me to 
admit that the king had been knocked 
down by any one.” 

In 1802 Mitford was sent as Chan- 
cellor to Ireland, with the title of 
Baron Redesdale. Extracts from his 
private letters to Lord Eldon area 
pleasant part of this book. The diffi- 
culty of persons in his position learn- 
ing anything that they can depend on, 
from whomever their enquiries are 
made, is well described. Every man’s 
consequence, he says, depends on his 
real or supposed power of patronage, 
and this makes every man feel a sort 
of personal interest in his answer 
to any enquiry. I have found,” he 
says, “Lord Avonmore a much plea- 
santer man than I expected to find 
him from report. Lord Kilwarden 
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is a sensible man, but I think, not 
strong. Lord Norbury—as you know. 
The Attorney-General, (Stewart,) I 
like, though he is not high as a lawyer. 
The solicitor, (M‘Clelland,) has more 
character, and I like him too. Mr. 
O’Grady is a pleasant young man. 
Mr. Saurin, sensible—but, I think, 
discontented. The rest are not of 
much importance.” In those letters, 
Lord Redesdale describes a struggle 
as going on for the fixed establishment 
of the Roman Catholic religion, at 
the expence of the Established Church, 
and a further one, affecting all the 
landed property of the kingdom. 
“ The struggle, at this moment, is, 
in truth,” he says, “ whether the Pro- 
testants shall remain in their posses- 
sions, or the Roman Catholics shall 
become the sole possessors of Ire- 
land.” 

We return to England, and to the 
state of the Addington ministry in 
1804. Its weakness was felt, and 
plain indications were given by the 
state of parties, that the ministry 
must either increase its strength, or 
resign. With the parties headed by 
Fox and Lord Grenville, respectively, 
the opinions of the ministry were too 
much at variance, to have any hope of 
help from them—and Pitt had gradu- 
ally, from first favouring the Adding- 
ton administration, become alienated 
and averse. All acted in formidable 
concert against the ministry. Adding- 
ton would have resigned, but the king’s 
state of health, though it did not incapa- 
citate him from ordinary business, ren- 
dered him wholly unequal to the delibe- 
rations necessary in the construction of 
a cabinet. When the king was re- 
garded as sufficiently recovered to 
preside at a council, an attempt was 
made to remodel the government, and 
preliminary negociations were con- 
ducted through the agency of the 
Chancellor. Pitt was applied to—he 
sought to introduce Fox as his col- 
league—of this the king would not 
hear. Pitt was authorised to invite 
Lord Grenville—Lord Grenville would 
not form part of a cabinet, in which 
Fox was not included. On the 4th of 
May, Pitt had an interview with the 
king—he found his mind not abso- 
lutely wrong, but there was hurry of 
spirits, and excessive love of talking. 
Pitt’s arrangements, however, were 
complete, and on the next day he 
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received the seals of office. The 
Chancellor had no other part in the 
original communications between the 
King and Mr. Pitt, than being the 
bearer of the communications. The 
report circulated by the Prince of 
Wales’s friends—believed at the time 
by Pitt, and since made the subject of 
severe comment by Lord Brougham— 
that the Chancillor never saw the 
King, except in the presence of the 
physicians—that he it was, in truth, 
who created the difficulties in the way 
of Fox forming a part of the minis- 
try—is proved by the correspondence 
in Mr. Twiss’s work to have been 
altogether untrue. In January, 1806, 
two days after the opening of the ses- 
sion of parliament, Mr. Pitt died. 
In a few days after, commenced the 
short reign of Lord Grenville’s minis- 
try, with Erskine as Chancellor. 

On Lord Eldon’s attending to give 
up the seals, the king appeared for a 
few moments engaged with other 
things. Looking up suddenly, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Lay them down on the sofa, 
for I cannot, and I will not take them 
from you. Yet, I admit you can’t 
stay, when all the rest have run 
away.” 

Thus commenced the short reign of 
All the Talents,” and thus termi- 
nated Lord Eldon’s first chancellor- 
ship. 

On the 12th of September, 1806, 
Lord Thurlow died. He is often 
mentioned in Lord Eldon’s “ Anec- 
dote-book.” We transcribe a sen- 
tence or two— Mr. Fox, or Mr. 
Burke said of him, he looked wiser 
than any man ever was. Burke, I 
think, speaking of his unbending man- 
ners in parliament, and his courteous 
behaviour when in the presence of the 
King, said, ‘ Thurlow was a sturdy 
oak at Westminster, and a willow at 
St. James’s.’” “ Lord Thurlow was 
asked how he got through all his 
business as Chancellor—his answer 
was, ‘just as a pickpocket gets through 
a horse-pond, he must get through.’” 

In 1807 the king became alarmed 
by some proposed concessions to the 
Roman Catholics. The ministry 
yielded, and offered to withdraw the 
intended bill; but the king took the 
alarm, and required a written declara- 
tion that ministers would propose no 
further concessions. On their refusal, 
he communicated to them his intention 
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of looking out for other ministers, and 
the Tories were recalled, with the 
Duke of Portland as the nominal head 
of the ministry. Lord Eldon resumed 
the seals, and in one of his letters of 
the period speaks of some advantages 
gained to the Tories by the short 
reign of the Whigs. 


‘** The old ministers [those just gone 
out] are satisfied that the king, whose 
state of mind they were always doubt- 
ing, has more sense and understanding 
than all his ministers put together. 
They leave him with a full conviction of 
that fact. Secondly, the nation has seen 
the inefficiency of ‘all the talents,’ and 
may, perhaps, not injure us by the com- 
parison.” 


In Lord Eldon’s anecdote-book we 
find the following story of Lord Ers- 
kine :—After Captain Parry returned 
from his voyage of discovery, he was 
asked at a dinner-party where Erskine 
was present, what he and his crew had 
lived upon when they were frozen up 
in the Polar Sea. Parry said they 
lived upon the seals. “ And very good 
living too,” said Erskine, “ if you keep 
them long enough.” And Lord Eldon 
did keep them long enough. For 
twenty laborious years he executed the 
high trusts imposed on him; and the 
testimony of all those competent to 
form an opinion, is unanimous as to 
his prodigious learning, and as to that 
higher quality for the administration 
of the law, “a love of justice amount- 
ing even to an over-anxiety.” His 
disposition to ‘ hesitate” was his one 
defect. ‘ With his excellent judg- 
ment and most eminently endowed 
understanding, with such high capa- 
bilities of forming his decision, it was 
impossible that he could be long in 
making up his mind ; he was only long, 
and slow, and hesitating, in giving his 
opinion.” The inconvenience of this 
hesitation was less felt by parties really 
anxious for a decision than would at 
first appear. It was felt of no moment 
to the parties in many cases that a 
judgment should be actually pro- 
nounced, as on the argument of a case 
he very fully intimated his own view 
of it, and seldom departed from the 
opinion thus expressed. Cases were 
thus often virtually decided without 


* Dr. Law, brother of Lord Ellenborough. 


any formal decree. On one occasion, 
after speaking for two hours, he con- 
cluded by saying that he would take 
the papers home, and give his judg- 
ment on a future day. Romilly 
rose from his seat, and turning to 
the gentlemen behind him, said— 
** Now is not this most extraordinary ? 
I never heard a more satisfactory 
judgment, and yet the chancellor can- 
not make up his mind.” 

Our province is rather that of the 
biographer than the historian; and 
we pass rapidly over the eventful years 
in which Lord Eldon held the seals. 
When Bellingham shot Percival, it 
would appear that Lord Eldon had a 
narrow escape. Lord Eldon sat that 
morning in the court of Chancery. 
After sitting there, it was necessary 
for him to attend the House of Lords. 
He found time to take a short walk 
before going to the Lords, and changed 
his dress for the purpose. He bor- 
rowed a great coat from one of his 
attendants, and a hat, and went up the 
stairs leading into the passages of 
the houses of parliament. Belling- 
ham, who had been seen _ before, 
that morning, at the door of the court 
of Chancery, having his hand within 
the breast of his coat, as if ready to 
pull something out from it, was stand- 
ing upon the stairs as Lord Eldon 
passed, but thechange of dress probably 
prevented his recognising him. At 
Bellingham’s examination before the 
privy council that evening, he stated 
he had no particular design against 
Mr. Percival rather than any other 
of the ministry. 

On the breaking up of the Liver- 
pool administration, in 1827, Lord 
Eldon was succeeded as chancellor by 
Lord Lyndhurst; and in two years 
after—in spite of the subtle equity of 
the Bishop of Elphin’s* argument 
against emancipation—*“ I can’t see 
why we should allow these people any 
places on earth, who will not allow us 
to have any in heaven ”—the relief 
bill passed. 

Of two interviews which Lord Eldon 
had with George the Fourth before 
the bill had formally obtained the royal 
assent, but after it had been read a 
second time in the Lords with a majo- 
rity of one hundred and five, a narra- 
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tive, written by Lord Eldon, is pre- 
served in these volumes. The king 
complained of the tyranny of the cir- 
cumstances by which he was coerced. 
It seems that before ministers had in- 
troduced the bill, he had given a writ- 
ten consent to the proposed measure ; 
and he produced to Lord Eldon two 
papers containing that assent, but 
* adding, certainly, in each, as he read 
them,” very strong expressions of the 
pain and misery the proceedings gave 
him. The object of the communica- 
tions between Lord Eldon and the 
king appears to have been, to see if 
it was possible at this stage to draw 
back. TI told his majesty it was im- 
possible to maintain that his assent had 
not been expressed, or to cure the 
evils which were consequential.” In 
both conversations he said, he had been 
treated as a man whose consent had 
been asked with a pistol pointed to his 
breast, or as one obliged, if he did not 
give it, to leap down from a five pair 
of stairs window. What could he do? 
What had he to fall back upon? The 
second interview was little more than 
an expression of the same miserable 
state of feeling. He mentioned the 
coronation oath. ‘ What can I do? 
If I give my assent, I'll go to the baths 
abroad, and from thence to Hanover. 
I'll return no more to England. [I'll 
make no Roman Catholic peers. I'll 
return no more. Let them get a Ca- 
tholic king in Clarence ”—[* I think,” 
adds Lord Eldon, “‘ he also mentioned 
Sussex.”]—‘ The people will see that 
J did not wish this.” 

This was a strange conversation. 
We suspect that something of the 
king’s distress was assumed as a kind 
of compliment to the old champion of 
the church. Eldon, too, seems to 
have suspected him of—what is said to 
be a trick with advocates in chancery— 
reading from the documents to which 
he referred expressions which they did 
not contain. We fancy that his lord- 
ship would, did the scene occur in a 
chancery suit, have asked to see the 
documents quoted—as we really can 
give to Lord Eldon’s words no other 
interpretation, consistent with the 
whole context, than that he thought 
this shabby trick was played upon him 
by the old gentleman, whose shattered 
nerves are scarcely an excuse for him 
in any part of this strange scene. The 
royal assent was finally given, as matter 
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of course. Lord Eldon seemed sur- 
prized at this. ‘ The fatal bills (he 
says,) in a letter of April 14, received 
the royal assent yesterday afternoon. 
After all 1 had heard in my visits, not 
a day’s delay! God bless us, and His 
church !” 

The French revolution followed, in 
the year 1830—and in 1832 the reform 
bill. Lord Eldon struggled to the 
last against it. The threat of creating 
new peers, by which it was finally 
carried, was dealt with by him in lan- 
guage of bitter severity. “He did 
not deny the sovereign’s prerogative. 
He would admit that, at the next 
report of persons condemned at the 
Old Bailey, the sovereign possessed 
not only the right to grant a free par- 
don to any number of such convicts, 
but to make peers of them, if he 
pleased.” The bitter sarcasm was 
deeply felt. For our parts, we do 
not think the creation of new peers 
would have been a measure as deroga- 
tory as the threat to create them— 
and we never could feel satisfied, at 
either the threat, or at the secession 
by which the measure was allowed to 
be carried, and the risk of such crea- 
tion avoided. 

It is a gratifying thing to be able to 
record that the life of the venerable 
man was preserved for a few years 
longer. After he had, for the most 
part, retired into private life, he ap- 
pears to have passed a period of excel- 
lent health, considering his great age— 
and never, certainly, was any man 
more beloved by those of his family, 
whom he was fond of gathering round 
him. In domestic life, his conduct 
appears to have been exemplary. The 
wife of his youth he seemed to think 
of, through his whole life, with the 
feelings of alover. It was his fate to 
survive her—to survive his brothers, 
and his sons. He bore all with the 
feelings of an affectionate, tender- 
hearted man. His heart and intellect 
were unclouded to the last—and there 
was, at all times of his life, a calm, 
unaffected piety. Our narrative has 
extended to a length which we did not 
anticipate, but it would be imperfect, 
if we did not give some slight sketch 
of his home life in extreme old age. 
Never was the sunset of life more 
lovely. 


‘I enjoyed,” says his grand-niece, 
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‘* very much seeing my venerable uncle 
with his grand-children, Fanny and 
Eldon Bankes, beside him after dinner, 
other members of the family being pre- 
sent. The children hearing him his 
letters, he repeated the alphabet, alter- 
ing the usual order of the letters. ‘ No, 
no, grand-papa, that won’t do.’ He 
again repeated them with more solem- 
nity, preserving every letter, though 
he again varied the order. Then came 
a mock discussion between the elder and 
younger members of the family, whether 
grand-papa should be sent toa prepara- 
tory school, or taught the rudiments of 
education at home, lest he should dis« 
grace the family, the venerable ear! lis- 
tening to, and entering into the amuse- 
ment with affectionate playfulness. 

** Encombe may be considered an hos- 
pital for horses, all the favourite horses 
of the family having a run there for life, 
My uncle appears to delight in making 
every one around him happy.’ ‘The wife 
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and children of his personal attendant, 
Mr. Smith, are brought down to En- 
combe for the time of Lord Eldon’s 
sojourn there; and are comfortably 
established in one wing of the house. 
The children call him a dear Lord 
Eldon.” 


These are Miss Forster's Recollec- 
tions of 1836. He lived for two years 
after this. ‘ His disease,” says Mr. 
Twiss, “ was a mere wasting away of 
the frame by old age.” ‘There was no 
suffering. For the last week of his 
life, he was confined to his bed. On 
the day before his death, his physician 
said to him, “It is a cold day, my 
lord.” He replied ina low and placid 
voice—that it mattered not to him, 
where he was going, whether the wea- 
ther here were cold, or hot. On 
Saturday, January 13th, 1838, Lord 
Eldon ceased to live. 





MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839—40. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


Sir—My brother, Major Lynch, K.L.S. lately attached to Sir William Mac- 
naghten, has transmitted to me his journals, written during the period he was 
in political charge of the Tooraun Ghilzies in the mountains to the east of 
Candahar. There is also a journal of an excursion to the country of the 
Hazarehs, a very singular race of people, whose mountains had never (I 
believe) been previously explored by a European. 

These papers appear to me to be interesting, not only for their descriptions 
of the scenery and people of that portion of Central Asia, but as partly filling 
up the history of the period {which intervenes between the successful invasion 
by our army of Affghanistan and the unfortunate events which terminated with 
the massacre of Cabool. 

I have thought it right to omit considerable portions of the journal, which 
relate to opinions.and events connected with the late Sir William Macnaghten. 

My brother's position under that distinguished statesman would prevent my 
converting his journal into a political memoir. Such a course would be con- 
trary to the directions I have received from him; at the same time, I do not 
feel myself precluded from publishing facts, more particularly as they were at 
the time very much misrepresented in the leading journals of the day, to the 
prejudice of my brother’s character. 

Numerous inscriptions on the rocks in the Hazareh country are mentioned 
in this journal. My brother made copies of them, and they are now in my 
possession. As they might not be adapted for your Magazine, they are reserved 
for future publication. 

To what era they belong, or to what events they allude, the learned may pro- 
bably be able to decide. The Affghauns boast their descent from the ten tribes 
of Israel, supposed to have been lost. Their Jewish features, so different 
from those of their Persian, Tartar, or Hindoo neighbours, appear to confirm 
the assertion ; and these certainly ancient inscriptions may possibly throw light 
on a subject so deeply interesting. 


Joun F, Lyncu. 
Partry House, July 10, 1844. 
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Among the Ghilzies in 1839-40.—Part I. 


PART I. 


Introduction—Proceed from Bagdad to join Sir William Macnaghten—Journey from Bombay to Sukker— 
Bolan and Kajusk passes—Ghilzie insurrection—Join the British detachment on the Turnuck—Nature of 
the Ghilzie tribes—Cave of Kaja Bullund—Interview with Shah Shoojah—Return to the Ghilzie country— 
Ruins of Zahauk—Arrangement of the Ghilzie question—Dera Ishmael Khan—Organise the Takhy horse 
—Trade of the country—Interview with Sultan Mahomed Khan. 


Poriticat events in Persia in 1839 
rendered it necessary that the am- 
bassador and his corps diplomatique 
should leave that country. 

The British detachment to which I 
belonged was ordered to proceed to 
Bagdad, to await orders from the Go- 
vernor-General of India. A twelve- 
month’s residence in the city of the 
Caliphs afforded me ample time to 
consider our late policy in Persia. 
Recent events had deeply interested 
me. My long acquaintance with the 
country and its people—the position I 
had held in the command of one of 
its regiments, under Sir Henry Be- 
thune, during the campaign which 
placed the present king upon the 
throne—and my subsequent connec- 
tion with Sir John M‘Niel, imme- 
diately after the retreat of the Per- 
sian army from Herat, induced me 
anxiously to watch the course of 
events. 

India was supposed to tremble at 
the advance of the Russians. 

Cossacks were reported to be at 
Khiva; and people speculated on the 
probable consequences of a collision 
between the races that dwell on the 
Don and the Ganges. An Indian 
army had crossed the Indus; and 
each post brought us news of the suc- 
cessful march of our troops into 
Central Asia. 

The Affghaun invasion was discussed 
very fully in our circles; and the 
general feeling was one of regret that 
Burnes had not received from Lord 
Auckland full power to act in a diplo- 
matic capacity on his first mission to 
the Durbar of Dost Mahomed. At 
the period at which the journal com- 
mences, English power had prevailed ; 
the gates of Ghuznee had been blown 
open ; and the cities of Candahar and 
Cabool garrisoned by British troops. 
Our officers became familiar with 
scenes and races among which it had 
been thought impossible to penetrate. 
Shah Shoojah was presumed to be 
securely seated on the throne. Sir 
William Macnaghten’s political know- 
ledge, supported by a force of about 


15,000 men, appeared to ensure the 
tranquillity of the country. 

It now became my duty to visit the 
scene of these unfortunate events. An 
order arrived from Lord Auckland 
for our immediate return to India. 
The 2nd of November, 1839, we 
floated down the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates ; and the 13th of the follow- 
ing month found us in the beautiful 
harbour of Bombay. 

At such a time, when so much was 
to be done in arranging the affairs of 
the Affghauns, it was not likely that 
officers brought up in the Persian 
school should long be allowed to re- 
main votaries of Terpsichore and 
Bacchus. We had but for a short 
period been enjoying the gaieties of 
Bombay in the agreeable months of 
January and February, when Major 
Rawlinson and myself received an 
order to proceed to Candahar, and 
place ourselves at the disposal of Sir 
William Macnaghten. We left on 
the 23rd of February, 1840, and on 
the 28th arrived'at Kurracheé. Here 
we hired forty camels to carry our 
luggage, and proceeded on our march 
to Sukker. The first part of our 
journey, as far as Siwan, was tedious 
in the extreme ; but from this place to 
Sukker, along the beautiful valley of 
the Indus, thickly cultivated and 
wooded, our march was highly inte- 
resting and delightful. 

Sukker, or Sukker Bukker, is a 
very remarkable position on the right 
bank of the Indus, and must have 
been a place of great importance 
during the early period of Mahomedan 
rule in this country. The Indus here 
winding its way, through an undu- 
lating country, has a large circular 
island in its centre, and high banks on 
both sides of its broad and noble 
stream. On the island is a strong 
fort, which completely commands the 
river on either side. This fort, which 
is called Bukker, and Sukker which is 
close to it, may be considered the 
strongest and best position for an 
army on the Indus, At present it is 
the head-quarters of a strong brigade, 
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and the great connecting point of 
India, Upper and Lower Scinde, Bel- 
loochistan, and Affghanistan South. 

The position chosen for the troops 
is rather unconnected, and, in a politi- 
cal point of view, open to serious ob- 
Jections. 

All along the banks of the river, 
previous to the arrival of our troops, 
were beautiful mosques and shrines of 
saints, revered in the highest degree 
by the people of this country. Siads 
Dervashes, and other holy and re- 
spected men, were buried on the high 
mounds which rose from the stream. 
Here, in the cool of the evening, would 
come travellers from all parts of Asia, 
and, screening themselves from the last 
rays of a summer sun in these splendid 
mausoleums, while away their time in 
hearing tales of the exploits and ad- 
ventures of the famous men whose 
tombs were around them. On the 
arrival of our troops it was considered 
necessary, with a view to obtaining a 
proper piece of ground for canton- 
ments, to exhume a number of these 
warriors. The shrines and mosques 
were partly destroyed to find space for 
the officers’ houses ; and some of them 
are now occupied by officers. It was 
considered necessary to act thus to 
secure a healthy and, in other respects, 
unobjectionable position for the troops. 
The quately which existed of course, 
in a great degree, justified the pro- 
ceeding ; but my knowledge of Ma- 
homedan character leads me to believe 
that the people of this country could 
have viewed the exhuming of their 
Siads (descendants of the prophets) in 
no other light than as a most sacri- 
legious proceeding. On this occasion 
the poor Scindians had to look on, 
and quietly submit to see the bones of 
their friends and saints removed from 
their graves. 

Sukker is considered a healthy sta- 
tion, although exceedingly hot in 
summer, during the months of June, 
July, and August, when the date 
comes to perfection here. 

The steam flotilla is but a very im- 
perfect arrangement for the naviga- 
tion of the Indus. The steamers are 
not adapted to the river, which is ex- 
ceedingly intricate and difficult of na- 
vigation. They draw too much water, 
three feet, and have not sufficient 
power to propel them more than a 
couple of miles an hour against the 
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stream which is now running four miles 
an hour; and a steamer just started 
scarcely able to stem it. I am in- 
formed by an officer, on whose expe- 
rience I place the greatest reliance, 
that, so changeable is the channel of 
the river in some parts of its course, 
that four-and-twenty hours is suffi- 
cient time to cause a complete altera- 
tion. In other words, the steamer 
which goes down to Seewan to-day, 
may have to return to-morrow by a 
different and new channel. This in- 
convenience, I should imagine, might 
be lessened, if not altogether obviated, 
if government would direct the mouths 
of the different canals from the river 
to be cleared and opened at all seasons 
of the year, when the supply of water 
in the Indus would be kept more 
equal, and consequently, I conceive, 
always in the same channel. 

On the 2nd of April we proceeded 
on our journey, and reached the large 
mercantile town of Shikarpoor the 
next day. Shortly after we arrived, 
the political agent, whose guest we 
were for the time, informed us that 
we had narrowly escaped being plun- 
dered the night previous by a noto- 
rious marauder, who was just going 
to pounce upon us, when he discovered 
the near approach of a horse-patrol, 
which had been placed on the road to 
look after his movements. Shikarpoor 
is a large open town, inhabited princi- 
pally by wealthy Hindoo bankers— 
indeed one of them, by name Jait 
Sing, and the wealthiest of his class, 
has got agents in almost all the large 
cities in Asia; and the great influence 
these extensive connections naturally 
obtained for him in Central Asia, 
proved not a little beneficial to him 
when the army of the Indus was en- 
camped at this place; and when it 
was considered good policy to expend 
money, no matter how, in the most 
lavish manner possible, with a view to 
give the Affghauns, whose country we 
were about to invade, a splendid idea 
of our great wealth and munificence. 

At this season of the year Shikar- 
poor is about the most disagreeable 
place in the world. From sunrise to 
sunset it is enveloped in a dense cloud 
of dust, which makes its way into 
every crevice; and it may be easily 
fancied that we were not sorry early 
on the morning of the 4th to find our- 
selves with our backs turned to it, 
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and once more inhaling the delightful 
cool air of this country before the sun 
rises. 

On our arrival at Rojan, the third 
march from Shikarpoor, a number of 
unfortunate merchants who had re- 
cently been plundered by the Balloo- 
ches, came to request assistance in re- 
covering their property, in defending 
which they had lost two of their men. 
They remarked that, before our ar- 
rival in the country, they used to take 
armed bodies to protect themselves 
and their property; but that now, 
relying on the protection the English 
are always known to afford the mer- 
chant, they had neglected to provide 
themselves with an escort, and had in 
consequence lost all they possessed. I 
could give the poor fellows no conso- 
lation, but told them to make their 
complaints to the political agent at 
Shikarpoor. It is much to be re- 
gretted that we cannot protect these 
people, who without question are the 
best friends we have here. Our de- 
tachments scattered all over the coun- 
try, (a very bad arrangement by-the- 
bye,) probably without information, 
would find it very difficult, if not alto- 
gether impossible, to catch those 
marauding parties of Ballooches. 

Between Rojan and our next march, 
Bashoore, is a desert of twenty-six 
miles, without a drop of water of any 
kind, or vestige of any thing in the 
shape of vegetation. On our arrival 
at Bashoore, the chief of the Dumkee 
tribe of Ballooch called on us. He is 
a very fine young man, and, with all 
the shrewdness and cunning of a 
Ballooch, possesses much intelligence 
and ease of manner. His father, a 
very bold chieftain, was shot by mis- 
take when coming to make his obei- 
sance to Shah Shoojah by one of our 
advance parties, and by way of making 
up the matter and consoling the family, 
his son was made chief of the tribe, 
and receives a {pension from govern- 
ment. The young man gave us some 
amusing accounts of his father’s ad- 
ventures, and did not fail to conclude 
his remarks on his melancholy fate 
with the usual Mahommedan saying, 
that he had fulfilled his destiny, and 
that he could not, under any circum- 
stances, have lived longer than he 
did. 

On the 11th we found ourselves in 
the town of Bagh, the capital of 
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the district of Cutchee. It is, toge- 
ther with the district, governed by a 
Said, by name Mahomed Shereef. 
We received a visit from his excellency 
on the evening of our arrival. He 
speaks Persian very tolerably ; so that 
we were quite at home immediately. 
He has proved a traitor to his former 
mastes, the Jate Khan of Killat, 
Merah Khan; but he now excuses 
himself on the specious plea of ne- 
cessity, and adds that the Khan was 
stubborn, and would not attend to his 
advice ; but, if I am not very much 
mistaken, he will prove a traitor to 
our cause whenever he finds a favoura- 
ble opportunity for so doing; and he 
only clings outwardly to it now, be- 
cause he finds it very advantageous 
and convenient to do so. 

Bagh is a large town, with little 
about it to attract attention, with the 
exception of a fine mausoleum, which, 
like that at Sukker, was turned to the 
use of our troops when the army 
passed en route to Affghanistan. 

On the 14th we reached Dadur, 
close to the entrance of the Bolan 
pass. The camp is badly situated in 
a swampy field, about one mile and a 
half from the town; and the detach- 
ment of troops stationed in it is too 
small to afford protection to it, and 
guard thecamp. The consequence is, 
that, if this place is ever attacked, 
the town must fall, for the troops will 
have quite enough to do to take care 
of themselves. The Niale of this 
place, on hearing of our arrival, came 
to see us. He is the lieutenant of 
Mahomed Shereef, of whom he gives 
a very curious history. He is himself 
a noted character, and has received no 
less than ten sabre wounds in different 
feuds with the neighbouring tribes. 
He shows them in proof of his great 
bravery. He appears rather annoyed 
with government for not having placed 
an officer here who could speak the 
Persian language to him, and thus be 
able to appreciate his worth, and give 
him weight to enable him to upset 
Mahomed Shereef, whose goverment 
he covets; for the gentleman now 
here in charge of the political duties 
of the place has no language in com- 
mon with him. 

We are now told that an officer and 
his lady going up the pass the other 
day were fired at, and narrowly es- 
caped being plunderd; but the num- 
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ber of the marauders is not known, 
and we must take our chance with a 
small escort of Bolan rangers, sent 
down by the political agent at Shawle, 
or Quettah, for our service. 

On the 22nd, after a desperate run 
through the pass, we arrived at 
Quettah, leaving behind us a small 
caravan of merchants, who, taking 
advantage of our escort, came with us 
from Dadur, and, I regret to say, 
were plundered of all they possessed. 
They could not keep up with us; and 
to our expedition on the occasion do I 
attribute an escape: indeed the only 
chance of safety the traveller has, in 
such a country, where he can find no 
one to give him correct information 
as to the movements of the marauding 
tribes, is expedition; for if he loiter 
on the road, the plundering tribes will 
certainly hear of his approach, and 
waylay him—the absence of water on 
the road rendering it impossible for 
them to remain any length of time in 
their haunts. For instance, in the 
Bolan pass, for a distance of fifteen 
mniles, in the narrowest and most diffi- 
cult part, where the robbers invariably 
waylay the caravans, there is no 
water ; and they are obliged to bring 
it with them some distance; they, 
therefore, never think of coming until 
such time as they hear of the approach 
of travellers, who, if they make the 
regular short marches from Dadur to 
Siree Bolan, (head of the pass,) are 
almost certain to be plundered. It is 
obvious to me that government will 
never be able, so long as the Kauker 
and Ballooch tribes in its neighbour- 
hood are allowed to have so much of 
their own way, to keep the pass free 
from robbers. If the Ballooch chiefs 
are spoken to on the subject, they im- 
mediately say, ‘ Catch the delinquents, 
and we will punish them. You may 
rely on it, they were none of our 
tribe ; they were Kaukers who com- 
mitted the robbery or murder.” And 
in the same way, if the Kauker chiefs 
are spoken to, they make the same ac- 
cusation against the Ballooches; so 
that, unless the fellows are actually 
taken, there is no way of bringing 
them to punishment. 

Again, the pass is fifty miles long, 
and, as remarked before, the most diffi- 
cult part of it without water ; so that 
it would be almost impossible to have 
our troops always crowning the heights 
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on either side; and this is the only 
possible way to keep it free from 
marauders. Indeed for many years to 
come the traveller must take his 
chance ; and if he take my advice, he 
will be careful previous to his depart- 
ure from Dadur to have his horses 
strongly shod, and keep the day of 
his departure a secret; and when he 
once enters the pass, make all possible 
speed out of it. 

Quettab, the principal town in the 
province of Shawle, is an isolated mound 
about one hundred feet high, and round 
its base is a wall some fourteen feet 
high, and immediately under this are 
a number of miserable huts, altogether 
forming what the natives of the country 
call Shawlkote, and what we are pleased 
to call Quettah. 

Here we are endeavouring to orga- 
nise a body of native troops, called 
the Bolan rangers; their pay is three 
rupees, or six shillings a month, and 
a few pounds of flour a day. The 
men are allowed to come and go when 
they like, and I am informed take to 
their drill good-humouredly. The 
arrangement may possibly do good, 
but, unfortunately, its management is 
in the hands of officers who know 
nothing of the character, habits, and 
manners of the wild Kaukers who 
form the corps, and only one of them, 
a sharp, intelligent officer, can speak 
indifferent Persian: the consequence 
is, | fear, that when the Kaukers get 
a certain portion of our rupees, they 
will forget the way from their moun- 
tains to our camp; some of them, 
however, will doubtless prove faithful 
to us. 

We are now actually in the country 
of Shah Shoojah, and, as we would wish 
it to be understood by the people, his 
Majesty’s guests. Under these cir- 
cumstances, one would naturally expect 
to see the chiefs or governors of the 
districts around in constant communi- 
cation with our political authorities. 
However, I regret to record such is 
not the case; and I have been looking 
about in vain for the chiefs or nobles 
who used to reside here before we came 
into the country; but the political 
agent cannot speak a word of Persian, 
so that probably it is just as well as 
it is; but I really don’t know how he 
is to be kept informed of what is going 
on amongst the tribes in this neigh- 
bourhood; and it must not be for- 
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gotten that we have stormed and taken 
Kellat, and in doing so slaughtered 
a number of Ballooches, with their 
famous and by them revered chief, 
Mehrab Khan, in whose place we have 
put an imbecile called Shah Nawaz 
Khan, to the exclusion of the late 
Khan’s family, in which I am informed 
there is a son who will doubtless make 
an effort at some time or other to 
collect the Ballooche tribes to support 
him, even against our troops, in re- 
covering what he considers his king- 
dom. Indeed, altogether I don’t like 
the aspect of affairs in this part of the 
Shah’s dominions. 

On the 29th we reached the fort of 
Abdulla Khan, or Kulla Abdulla, (in 
which is stationed an officer, with a 
few sepoys and some Affghaun horse.) 
The object of this post is to keep the 
Kajusk pass open, and in order to 
conciliate the people in its neighbour- 
hood—a large Dooranee tribe, called 
the Atchukzies—we are raising a 
body of horse, called the Atchukzie 
horse: thirty or forty have already 
been enlisted, and they appear a ser- 
viceable set of men. The officer to 
whom this duty is entrusted,is a very 
active young fellow, and has judiciously 
managed to acquire a slight knowledge 
of their language. He appears to the 
wild Atchukzies ia the character of 
chief and magistrate. He has recently 
been giving proof of his activity. A 
murder had been committed in the 
district of a most barbarous descrip- 
tion, and to discover the murderer 
occupied the whole of his attention 
for days. At last, he not only suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining who the mur- 
derer was, but the place of his con- 
cealment, a distance of about forty 
miles from the fort. He at once 
ordered the horse to be in readiness, 
and scampering off with them across 
a ravine country, came up to the tent 
in which was sleeping the object of 
his search. The murderer, on hear- 
ing of their arrival, made his prepara- 
tions for a fight, and on the officer's 
entering the tent fired at him, for- 
tunately without effect. The men 
rushed in, and wounding the fellow, 
prevented his firing another shot. He 
was sent to Candahar. 

Kulla Abdulla is about five miles 
from the entrance of the pass—too 
great a distance for its proper pro- 
tection. It is fifty miles from Quet- 
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tah, and about ninety from Canda- 
har. 

There is no water in the fort, the 
walls of which are rotten, and in some 
places fallen to decay, so that it may 
safely be pronounced untenable ; and 
to the eye of a military man its isolated 
position alone might be considered 
highly objectionable. The rising sun 
on the morning of the 30th found us 
on the top of the Kajusk pass, the 
view from which is really magnificent ; 
on one side, towards Quettah, the lofty 
peak of Tukatoo, and the seven fine 
cones called the huft-tun, formed very 
conspicuous objects, and stood out in 
bold relief, with the first rays of the 
morning sun shining on their rugged 
sides. On the other hand, a wild 
descent, stretching along towards 
Seistan and Persia, and the lofty and 
uninviting peaks of Parapomisus, in 
the direction of Candahar, gave us 
some idea in perspective of the wild 
country of the Dooranees. The pass 
itself presents none of those almost 
insurmountable difficulties to the march 
of an army, for which the Bolan and 
Khiber are so remarkable. The road, 
instead of winding through the moun- 
tains as in those passes, here winds 
over the summits, and the consequence 
is obvious—flanking parties can always 
be thrown out and supported in a very 
short time from the main body, if 
circumstances rendered it necessary: 
such is not possible in the Bolan, for 
in that pass the parties destined to 
crown the heights must be detached 
from the main body when it enters 
the difficult part of the defile, the 
sides of which, being almost perpen- 
dicular, and rising some two or three 
hundred feet, renders it utterly im- 
possible to give them any support 
from the main body from the time 
it enters till it makes its debouch 
again. On the west side of the Ka- 
jusk pass, is a delicious spring of 
water, with a splendid chummun 
(sward) all round it, on which we 
encamped. 

A very disagreeable march of three 
days brought us to Candahar, when, 
finding no instructions from the envoy 
for us, we forthwith proceeded on to 
Caboo). On arriving in the Ghilzie 
country, we found that great difficulty 
Jay in the way of our progress to the 
capital, in the shape of a general in- 
surrection. I may as well mention 
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the causes which led to this state of 
things, more particularly as some of 
the chiefs I shall now have occasion 
to introduce to the reader will by- 
and-by become very conspicuous cha- 
racters. 

On the arrival of his majesty Shah 
Shoojah at Candahar, the two prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Ghilzies, Gul Ma- 
homed Khan and Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, refused to acknowledge his su- 
new, and adhered to the party of 

ost Mahomed. The consequence 
was, that the king appointed their 
rivals to the chieftainship of the tribes, 
and they were ultimately obliged to 
fly from the country, and when the 
king got possession of his dominions, 
and was acknowledged by all the tribes, 
Sultan Mahomed thought he might as 
well return and beg pardon, and en- 
deavour to recover his lost position. 
On his arrival at Cabool, he called on 
the envoy, and sought his assistance ; 
but Sir William H. M‘Naghten un- 
fortunately did not know his character, 
and consequently treated him care- 
lessly. The chief was annoyed, and 
made no remark, but passed on to his 
own country, and immediately com- 
menced undermining the authority of 
the newly-appointed chief, and foment- 
ing rebellion in all the neighbouring 
tribes. The political agent at Can- 
dahar, on being apprised of his move- 
ments, sent off a body of horse to 
surprise him, and bring him to Can- 
dahar. The party had to go eighty 
or ninety miles before it could reach 
the place he was reported to be at, 
and of course he was off before it 
arrived; but the Ghilzies, who all, 
like Sultan Mahomed, seeing a small 
body of horse in their country, thought 
it a favourable opportunity to show 
their ill-will to the chief appointed 
by the king, named Summed Khan, 
and they accordingly rose en masse, 
and attacked the party of horse, which 
was very near being cut off; indeed 
it was only by the fidelity of a Ghilzie 
who had served in the irregular horse 
in India for a period of twenty years, 
and who fortunately accompanied the 
party on the occasion, that they were 
saved. This man had a relative 
amongst the rebels, who knew that, 
in the massacre that would certainly 
ensue, on the parties being surprised 
by overpowering numbers, his friend 
would fall with the rest; determined 
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on saving his life, he came to the 
camp and told him to fly, for that it 
was the intention of the Ghilzies to 
massacre the whole party: he pro- 
mised to do so, and dismissed the man. 
Edil Khan, for such was the name 
of the preserver of this detachment, 
immediately ran to his officer and in- 
formed him of the great danger of his 
position. The officer thought he was 
in a friendly country, but fortunately 
for him took Edil’s advice, and moved 
on Candahar. The Ghilzies had ar- 
ranged the surprise for the next day, 
and their intention was to march from 
different directions on the party and 
surround it; so that the officer on 
his march the next morning encoun- 
tered a large body of men en route 
to join other parties destined for his 
destruction. He was now obliged to 
cut his way through them, and suc- 
ceeded after several desperate charges, 
in which he lost all his baggage and 
some of his men. After a march of 
upwards of forty miles, he got clear 
of his enemies, and sent off an express 
to Candahar giving an account of what 
had happened. ‘This was, I believe, 
the first thing in the shape of a reverse 
that had happened to our troops since 
their arrival in Affghanistan, and it 
was of course much talked of by the 
people in Candahar. In short, it had 
a decidedly bad effect, and to repair 
matters, it became necessary to dis- 
patch a regiment and three six-pound- 
ers to punish the Ghilzies. 

Sultan Mahomed exulted in his suc- 
cess, and wrote to all his friends in the 
country that he had defeated a large 
army of Farringees. He succeeded in a 
very short time in raising a formidable 
body of men ; and thus stood affairs on 
our arrival in the little camp of our 
countrymen at a place called Now- 
ruck, on the right bank of the Tur- 
nuck ; here we found all on the alert, 
indeed so much so, that I was very 
near being cut down by one of the 
advance sentries of horse; it was late 
in the evening when [ rode on in ad- 
vance of our party, to get in before it 
got dark and announce our arrival. 
On reaching the sentry, he challenged 
me, I answered in the usual way, 
«* Friend,” and trotted on. I had two 
or three men behind me. However, 
the sentry thought we were enemies, 
and dashed on to cut me down, when, 
seeing what he was about, I called 
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out in Hindostanee, * Sahib hie:’’ he 


immediately saw his mistake. I must 
add, however, that I wore an Affghaun 
dress on this occasion. 

Captain Taylor, who commanded the 
party of horse sent out from Candahar 
to surprise and seize Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, had, subsequently to his retreat, 
been joined by about two hundred 
infantry, under the command of Capt. 
Codrington, and was thus enabled to 
hold his position till reinforcements 
should arrive from Candahar. Un- 
fortunately not one of these officers 
eould speak Persian so as to be under- 
stood by the friendly Ghilzie chiefs. 
After dinner we assembled all the 
chiefs, and had long conversations 
with them. On this occasion was 
introduced to me Summed Khan, the 
rival of Sultan Mahomed, and Meer 
Allum Khan, the rival of Gul Ma- 
homed. I must here mention that 
the first individual was chief of the 
Tokhy Ghilzies, and the last-named 
gentleman chief of the Hotuk Ghilzies 
—the two great divisions of that name. 
We found in the former an old man, 
perfectly imbecile—in the latter, a 
sharp, shrewd little fellow, and a good 
Persian scholar. I need not probably 
add, they were both most agreeably 
surprised at finding two gentlemen, 
with long beards, (the beard is very 
much prized in Affghanistan) speaking 
a language they understood, and to be 
master of which is considered an ac- 
complishment in this country. Captain 
Taylor was in hourly expectation of 
an attack, for Summed, who was most 
unpopular in his tribe, could get no 
correct information, and consequently 
kept our unfortunate troops always on 
the alert. Meer Allum, who had 
about two hundred horse with him 
in the camp, generally disagreed with 
him; but the gallant captain was 
always prepared for the worst. How- 
ever, we had no particular wish to 
remain longer than was actually neces- 
sary in the camp, and we decided on 
making a dash with Meer Allum and 
his two hundred horse through the 
country said to be occupied by the 
rebels. The distance we had to go 
to get out of their district was about 
fifty miles. We pushed on without 
halting, and passed during the night 
close by the rebel camp, which we 
could easily discern by the number of 
fires. They, however, were taken by 
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surprise, and doubtless thought our 
party a strong one, and best let alone. 
We at all events reached Makoor un- 
molested. Meer Allum, on his return, 
had to fight with a large party of horse, 
and did not get clear of them till he 
had lost three of his best men. During 
the night part of the march, with a 
view of collecting information on the 
manners, habits, and customs of the 
Ghilzie tribes, and at the same time 
keeping myself awake, I recounted 
some of my own adventures in Persia 
and other countries in which I had 
travelled. In return, Meer Allum 
and some of his officers gave me all 
the information I required, and amused 
me not a little with tales of Ghilzie gal- 
lantry and wildness. Before resuming 
the thread of my journal, I shall givea 
short sketch of the civil and social state 
of the Ghilzies, derived from a year’s 
actual residence with the tribes, subse- 
quent to the present date of my journal. 

The Ghilzies are divided into two 
tribes, called Brahim and Tooran— 
the former are riats, or rent-payers, 
the latter are soldiers, and have al- 
ways successfully resisted any attempt 
on the part of government to collect 
revenue from them; and over these 
wild fellows did my jurisdiction extend. 
They are divided into two tribes, called 
Hotuck and Tokhy, and, as will after- 
wards appear, they are again subdivided 
into a number of smaller tribes or 
clans. From the Hotucks have the 
different Ghilzie kings been chosen, 
and the Tokhies have always contented 
themselves with supplying ministers 
and troops to keep the monarchy in 
the Tooran Ghilzies. History fur- 
nishes us with abundant proof of the 
political consequence of these tribes. 
More fierce and warlike than their 
Dooranee neighbours, they have at 
all times taken a leading part in the 
affairs of Affyhanistan. Indeed, reck- 
less, and not contented with supremacy 
in their own country, we have it on 
record that Shah Mahomed, of the 
Hotuck tribe of Ishauckzie, assembled 
an army of twelve thousand men, and 
carried war and devastation into the 
finest provinces of Persia, out of which 
country they were subsequently driven 
by the famous Nadir Shah, whose 
general, Ahmud, afterwards destroyed 
the Ghilzie monarchy, and founded 
the Dooranee, which at present exists 
in Affghanistan, 
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The Persians, in talking in that 
light and lively strain for which they 
are so singularly eminent in the East, 
relate, that after the formation of the 
different races of men was completed, 
a surplus of the human material re- 
mained, and there being some difficulty 
as to its disposal, it was made use of 
in the formation of the Affghauns; and 
they state in proof of their assertion, 
that the Affghauns are the most uncivi- 
lized portion of the human race. That 
they are not the most polished nation 
in the East is very certain, and it is 
notorious amongst themselves, that of 
all their tribes the Ghilzies are the 
most savage and unaccustomed to ci- 
vilized life. What has been said of 
the Arabs, that “their hands are 
against all men, and all men’s hands 
are against them,” may justly be ap- 
plied to the Ghilzies, and more parti- 
cularly so to the Tokhy tribe—it has 
got very long accounts of blood to 
settle with every tribe in Affghanistan 
-—and if what the Affghauns say be 
true, that eighty years count as one 
day in the settlement of these blood 
feuds, the Tokhies are likely long to 
continue in their present condition ; 
but it will be seen by the account to 
be given hereafter of their numbers, 
that they have but little need to fear 
retaliation on a large scale from their 
enemies, who are, however, always on 
the look out for them. Amongst 
themselves, frequent quarrels take 
place, which sometimes end in blood- 
shed and murder, and on such occa- 
sions the offending party, or a member 
of his family or clan, must expiate the 
crime by loss of life or limb; but as 
such events generally take place under 
extenuating circumstances, and during 
a state of much excitement, they are, 
with a view to their amicable adjust- 
ment, brought before the chief of the 
tribe, when the elders of the two 
clans to which the parties belong are 
assembled. It is now usual to oblige 
the murderer to pay seven virgins as 
Khoonbaie (price of blood) to the fa- 
mily of the murdered man, and it is 
particularly stipulated in this settle- 
ment, that at least three of the virgins 
be actually delivered over to the fa- 
mily, the other four may be accounted 
for in money or sheep—the sum of 
money and number of sheep to be re- 
ceived on such occasions, in lieu of each 
virgin, is settled by the elders before 
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the case is disposed of. This custom 
also exists among the Hotuk tribe. 
The Tokhy youths, on reaching the 
age of maturity, are invested by their 
clans with a coat of mail or buruk 
(frieze) according to the rank or 
bodily strength of the youth about to 
enter the military ranks of the tribes. 
On this occasion, he is also presented 
with a sword and matchlock, and re- 
ceives strong injunctions to make good 
use of them against the common ene- 
mies of the tribe, and particularly, that 
he is not on any account, to allow one 
drop of his family blood to remain 
unrevenged. Seven cakes, emblematic 
of the prowess expected from the 
youth in after life, are then brought, 
and cemented together with a compo- 
sition of clarified butter and sugar, 
when the priest, or elder, goes through 
a ceremony, and offers up prayers for 
the future success of the young hero. 
At the conclusion of this very primi- 
tive affair, all the clan assembled cry 
out Ameen (amen), and the cake is 
then divided amongst them : this initia- 
tion, or enlistment, is called Guree. 
After his initiation, the youth is en- 
titled to a wife, and generally speaking, 
the first use he makes of his newly- 
acquired consequence in the tribe is 
in the acquisition of this very" neces- 
sary appendage to a Tokhy establish- 
ment. However, it is sometimes a 
very difficult matter for the young 
soldier to obtain the necessary Wul- 
wer (purchase money) for his intended 
bride, and when this is not an obstacle 
it not unfrequently happens that fathers 
and mothers are averse to the match. 
On such unpleasant occasions, the 
youth either prevails on the young 
woman to run away with him—and in 
this case, they seek protection in the 
house of any man in the tribe except 
that of the chief, who is bound to put 
such offenders to death—or, in case 
the young woman be either unwilling 
or afraid to run all risks, the youth 
mounts his horse, and, with his newly- 
acquired sword and matchlock, he gal- 
lops furiously into the village or en- 
campment of the Khile (clan) to which 
the object of his desire belongs, and if 
he meet her, he drags the cloak from 
off her and bellows out that he will 
have the blood of any man who at- 
tempts to wed her. This desperate 
effort on the part of the young man to 
obtain the chosen of his heart, gene- 
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rally brings matters to a crisis; and 
to avoid further troubles, the clans 
assemble, and by the intercession of 
the chief the affair is amicably settled, 
or at all events the Namzudbazee 
(courtship) is allowed to proceed un- 
interrupted, except by a watchful and 
very amusing look-out on the part of 
the mother of the maid ; and when the 
youth has obtained the sum, from 100 
to 150 rupees, he may wed and take 
his wife home. 

The Ghilzies are a fine, athletic 
race of men, well-made, and capable 
of undergoing any sort of fatigue. 
Their dress is simple: during the 
summer months, a short shirt and 
white trowsers made of the coarsest 
material; and over this, during the 
winter months, which are exceedingly 
cold, they wear a cloak of buruk 
(frieze) or a posteen (sheepskin). 
Their food is almost as simple as their 
dress—for the greater part of the year, 
unleavened bread and doogh (butter- 
milk) ; and during the spring months, 
when their stock of flour is nearly 
out, they make a mixture of green 
herbs, butter, and flour, and of this 
they make a plentiful meal. They 
also make a famous dish called Kroot, 
which is considered a great delicacy 
by all Affghauns, from the king to the 
peasant. 

The Ghilzie women have more of 
their own way than those of any tribe 
in Affghanistan. They are, generally 
speaking, well made, about the middle 
size, of a Jewish cast of countenance, 
very lively, and good-looking ; they, 
moreover, have the reputation of mak- 
ing capital wives. During their vir- 
ginity, they wear their long black 
tresses plaited into a circular plait, 
which hangs from the forehead and 
conceals the face. On this natural 
veil they suspend gold and silver coins ; 
and on marriage the plait, which they 
call Pekee, is loosened and allowed to 
fall carelessly in curls behind. The 
head-dress is a long blue shift, with a 
white sheet to cover the body and face. 

In both the tribes of the Hotuk and 
Tokhy there are aristocratic clans, 
called Sha Alum Khile, out of which 
the chiefs of both the tribes are inva- 
riably chosen. They are supposed by 
their tribes to be incapable of doing 
wrong, and bloodshed by them is not 
considered revengeable. 

_ Hospitality is one of the few good 
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qualities possessed by the Tokhy tribe. 
The Hotuks give nothing that is not 
paid for, for which their Tokhy breth- 
ren blame them not a little. In for- 
mer times, however, when the Tokhys 
had more of their own way than at 
present, they, like the Arab, scrupled 
not to rob the traveller so soon as he 
had proceeded a convenient distance 
from the scene of their recent hospi- 
tality. 

The religion of the Tooran Ghilzies 
is that of the Sonnee sect of Islamism, 
but they are by no means bigotted, and 
in fact, trouble themselves but little 
about religious matters. Their lan- 
guage is that of the Affghaun nation 
(Pushtoo), but they speak it more 
harshly and indistinctly than the 
Dooraunies. 

The Hotuks are divided into eighteen 
tribes. Their names and the number 
of each are as follow :— 


Ishaukzie . . ° ° . 7 
Sufferzie . . ° . e 1,000 
Lageree ° 1 
Omerzie ° e ° e 750 
Sundzie e ° ‘ ° . 1,500 
Nassurree . ° . - 50,000 
Burutzie 1,000 
Rumezie 7,500 
Baezie 1,000 
Taheree ° ° . e 

Esuzie ° ° e ° e 200 
Saut Khile e . ° 500 
Escep . ° ° ° e 500 
Baboozie 1,000 
Akazie . : . . 

Polur ° ° ° . e 150 
Churme—Emigrated to the Helmand, and 

their number is not known, 
Babee—Emigrated to Seistan, Beloochistan, 
and Upper Scinde, 





Census of the Hotuk Tribe 74,850 


The Tokhies are divided into 
ten large tribes. They are as fol- 


low :— 

Mahomedzies ° ° e + 26,700 
Jullazie . ° . . - 12,500 
Peroozie . * . . - 10,000 
Meranzie . . ° ° ° 5,000 
Shumubzie, in which the 

Babookerzie is included } 17,500 
Jyubzie e . . e . 300 
Musazie . . . . . 500 
Bussoo Khile . ° . ° 1,000 
Kishanee . e ° . . 1,500 
Butta Khile . . . . 1,500 


Census of the Tokhy Tribe 76,500 


These are again divided into a num- 
ber of smaller tribes. For instance, 
the Mahomedzies are divided into 
a number of clans, named as fol 
low :— 
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Patoozie . ° 
Sha Husain Khile . 
Moosa 
Purloo 
Kaloo 
Peruk —_—. 


10,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Esazie ° . . ° 1.000 

Lekak . e ° ° ° 750 

Siadzie ° ° ° ° e 500 

Tukeerzie . 1,500 

Buhran Khile ° ° e 1,500 

Husain —— . ° ° ° 500 

Hotukzie 1.500 

Akrubezie . 1,000 

Meta Khile . ‘ ° 1,000 

Bazukzie . ° ° ° ° 250 

Kurmoo Khile ° ° ° ° 200 

Nutoozie . ° ° ° . 250 

Adumzie . ° ° ° ° 250 


Total 26,700 


On our arrival at Makoora, a mul- 
lah, (priest) introduced to us by Meer- 
allum, as the family adviser of Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, came to consult us 
on the state of affairs in the Ghilzie 
country. He volunteered his services 
as mediator, and suggested certain ar- 
rangements for the settlement of the 
country, which we forwarded by post 
for the consideration of the authorities 
at Cabool. 

The river Furnuck rushes out of a 
mountain, a spur from the Parapo- 
mason range, and which appears in 
the distance to hang over the village 
of Makoora. In its side is a very re- 
markable cave, called Koja Bullund. 
It is entered by a number of small 
apertures, and inside is a heap of stones 
which are said to cover the remains of 
a saint, called Koja-bullund. The 
women of the neighbourhood who are 
so unfortunate as not to have children, 
at the risk of their lives climb up the 
side of the almost perpendicular cliff, 
and on entering the cave, throw some 
of the clay at the base of the heap of 
stones into their mouths, place two 
little sticks into the ground, from which 
they suspend a small piece of cloth in 
the shape of 4 hammock; on this they 

ut a small bundle like a babe, em- 

lematical of the object of their pil- 

image, and offer up their prayers to 
the saint. 

Makoor is an extensive plain, about 
fifteen miles long and eight broad. It 
is irrigated by the Turnuk, and studded 
with fine villages and forts, inhabited 
by Brahim Ghilzies—they are good 
and peaceable subjects, and pay their 
revenue regularly, 


On the 14th, we arrived in the 
fortress of Ghuznee, where we found 
things not progressing in the most sa- 
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tisfactory manner possible. Happily, 
however, we remained only a few 
hours, and on the 16th, reached our 
destination, Cabool. During our last 
day’s ride, we fell in with a body of 
troops under the political management 
of Captain Nicolson, and destined for 
a campaign in the Ghilzie country. 
We halted a few hours, and eat break- 
fast with the party, and amongst other 
things, discovered that the object of 
the expedition was to destroy all the 
forts of the Ghilzies. I am very 
doubtful as to the soundness of this 
policy—the Ghilzies are the most bold 
and warlike tribe in Affghanistan, and 
from what I have seen and heard of 
them, I think they might be easily 
conciliated, and by good management 
made staunch friends ; but by force, I 
am of opinion, that nothing lasting or 
beneficial can be done with them. Just 
before entering Cabool, with its beau- 
tiful amphitheatre of hills, we met the 
heir apparent, his Royal Highness 
Prince Timoor, riding in a splendidly- 
decorated Howdah, placed on an ele- 
phant. He is a fine-looking man, with 
large black eyes, and his appearance 
altogether was exceedingly striking 
and noble. He accompanies the Ghil- 
zie expedition ; and it is thought, that 
the circumstance of his mother having 
been a Tooran Ghilzie will make his 
appearance amongst the Ghilzies very 
beneficial, and go a great way towards 
a peaceable settlement of their affairs. 

Sir William, accompanied by his 
military secretary, called on his majesty 
to-day for the purpose of presenting 
me. On entering the palace, we were 
ushered into a small garden where his 
majesty was walking about. He ap- 
proached and welcomed us. The envoy 
having introduced me, stated, that I 
had recently come from Persia and 
Turkey. The king inquired, if the 
order I wore on my breast was that of 
Persia ; on my replying in the affirma- 
tive, he asked several questions regard- 
ing that country, and was pleased to 
express his satisfaction that I had 
come to Affghanistan. He then ad- 
dressed himself to the envoy, inform- 
ing him of the particulars of a robbery 
that had taken place in the direction 
of the Khiber. It appeared that we 
had been endeavouring to conciliate 
the tribe by whom the theft had been 
committed, and on some remark being 
made on our part as to the ingratitude 
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of the fellows, the king turned towards 
me and said, “ They are (alluding to 
the Affghauns) certainly (bay shuk) a 
most stiff-necked set, unable to appre- 
ciate kindness. They resemble chickens 
who make an uproar if you throw 
grain before them, as they will cer- 
tainly do if you seize them in your 
hand.” His majesty has evidently no 
very favourable opinion of his subjects. 
He requires a great deal of advice 
from us, and if we are going to main- 
tain him on his throne with our troops 
and money, it is only right we should 
see that our support is wisely and justly 
afforded, for unassisted by us, his ma- 
jesty would find it necessary to be 
more bending and affable to his sub- 
jects than report gives him credit 
for. Probably, no man in existence 
knows so much of Affghaun character 
as his majesty; for agreeably to the 
account of his life and adventures, 
written by himself—a very amusing 
book, by-the-bye, and which I have 
ee translated—he has been, on no 
ess than thirty-two occasions, engaged 
with them, endeavouring to sustain 
his authority over them or regain his 
crown. As far as I can see now, how- 
ever, his great fault is a want of con- 
fidence in his ministers, and conse- 
quently a wish to do every thing him- 
self—a task altogether too difficult for 
him; but doubtless he will ere long 
see this himself. 

Cabool, at this season of the year. 
is a perfect paradise, and every object 
that meets the eye is pleasing and de- 
lightful. Lady M‘Naghten gave us a 
pic-nic in the splendid garden of Baber 
Shah, in which are interred the remains 
of that great man; it is one of the 
prettiest spots in the neighbourhood 
of the city. 

On the 27th I took leave of the 
envoy, and, agreeably to his directions, 
proceeded to retrace my steps towards 
Candahar; but on my arrival at 
Ghuznee, I joined Captain Nicolson, 
who had been detained here waiting 
for reinforcements from Cabool to 
proceed on to the Ghilzie country. 
Shortly after our late march through 
it, the Ghilzies came down on our 
troops in great numbers, engaged them 
on the plains of Tazee, and, after a 
fight of several hours, in which they 
charged right up to the bayonet-—some 
of their men dropping in our ranks— 
they were obliged to retreat. This 





circumstance induced Captain Nicolson 
to wait for reinforcements. I now 
find that it is the wish of his majesty 
and the envoy that I remain and afford 
him every assistance in my power. 
His force consists of the 2nd regiment 
Bengal native infantry, two troops of 
the Bengal light cavalry, and one of 
the Shah’s regiments of cavalry, about 
two hundred Hindostanee recruits for 
the different regiments at Candahar 
two nine-pounder guns and a mortar 5; 
all under the command of Colonel 
Wallace. 

We commenced our march on 
the Ist of June. The length of our 
line was ridiculous beyond all de- 
scription. The string of camels and 
camp-followers literally extended from 
the old camp to the new one. Its 
protection in an enemy’s country would 
require double the force we now have 
with us; but this is an evil not easily 
remedied on the line of march of an 
eastern army. Our accounts of Sultan 
Mahomed to-day are by no means 
favourable ; he is reported to be again 
recruiting his force, and to be in some 
strength on the Argundab river, 
which is separated from us by a lofty 
range of mountains, into which it 
would be almost impossible to march 
an army. I am informed that Lord 
Keane, previous to prem S08 army 
in this country, gave it as his opinion 
that troops should on no account be 
marched into the mountains for offen- 
sive operations; and this being the 
existing feeling, we must endeavour to 
terminate the present affair in a peace- 
able manner. I apprehend this end is 
only to be accomplished by showing 
the Sultan and his brother rebels that 
we feel disposed for the present to 
pursue right the opposite course, and, 
in fact, if they do not immediately 
come to terms, that we intend making 
the mountains too hot for them. 

3rd. We marched twelve miles this 
morning, and towards evening a Ghil- 
zie chief, by name Wooloo Khan, 
arrived in camp, and was announced. 
The envoy believes him to be the mur- 
derer of one of his messengers, who 
was brutally cut to pieces last year 
when on his journey through the 
Ghilzie country, after the army had 
reached Cabool. He is also known to 
have headed the cavalry portion of the 
rebel force in the late battle with our 
troops on the plain of Tazee. Captain 
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Nicolson determined on seizing him 
immediately when he should enter the 
tent. He offered no resistance, and was 
quietly seized and placed in chains. 

4th. Sultan Mahomed has sent one 
of his brothers, by name Ukhtar Khan, 
to the prince, to endeavour to settle 
affairs ; but the man is of no conse- 
quence in his family, his mother having 
been a slave girl; and the object of 
the sultan in sending him is obvious: 
first, he wants to know our force; 
next, he wants to know what terms he 
will get: and finally, he knows that 
if the prince seizes Ukhtar, he will 
have a hostage of no consequence— 
indeed, a man of no political cha- 
racter in his tribe. His royal highness 
accordingly did not see him, and he 
was made the bearer of a polite mes- 
sage to his brother, to the effect, that 
his trick in sending a man of no con- 
sequence in his family or tribe, to treat 
with the prince, was too obvious not 
to be immediately detected: that no 
terms would now be given unless he, 
without delay, sent some of his brothers 
of equal consequence with himself in 
his family ; and that, moreover, the 
army would, in a few days, march for 
his camp. With this message was 

Ukhtar Khan dismissed. Towards 
evening, the ambassador from the Khan 
of Khiva arrived in camp, and was re- 
ceived with every possible respect. 

We were all seated at dinner in the 
mess-tent of the 2nd regiment, when 
the ambassador's arrival in camp was 
announced to us. The rain was 
coming down in torrents, and I lost no 
time, at the desire of my friend 
Nicolson, in proceeding to welcome 
him and get him under cover. He 
was ushered in, and after exhausting 
all the fine phrases of welcoming a 
guest for which the Persian language 
is so remarkable, I prevailed on him 
to take off his boots. After smoking 
his kaleoun and partaking of some good 
tea, which was soon prepared for his 
excellency, he brightened up a little ; 
but I found it impossible to elicit from 
him more than common observations, 
and as for information respecting the 
objects of his visit to this part of the 
world, on the least allusion to it, he 
invariably changed the conversation. 
He is a middle-sized man, of rather 
intelligent appearance, Tartar features, 
long beard, and in costume exactly 
like a Persian, with the exception that 
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his cap, made of a most superior 
Bokhara lamb-skin, instead of a conical 
shape like the Persian, was round like 
a lady’s muff. His followers were in 
no respect, except in cap, different 
from Persians, and the inclemency of 
the season was unfavourable to their 
appearance, indeed—a Persian never 
looks well in wet weather. He dined 
with us, and after dinner proceeded on 
his journey to court. 

Sth. It is our intention to-night to 
surprize and destroy the fort of a 
most notorious marauder, by name 
Marvo Khan. Captain Nicolson has 
been endeavouring for some time to 
seize him, but without success. Our 
party is to consist of a wing of the 2nd 
Bengal native infantry, a couple of 
guns, and three hundred cavalry. The 
object of the expedition is, of course, 
kept a perfect secret. We commenced 
our march about nine o'clock, p.m., 
and marching across a country all 
night, we found that if we waited for 
the guns and infantry, we could not 
possibly reach the fort before daylight. 
It was accordingly decided that the 
cavalry should dash on and invest it. 
We reached the place as the day 
dawned, and found the door of the 
fort just being opened by the nephew 
of Maroo, who was endeavouring to 
make his escape. During the struggle 
in seizing him, and breaking in the 
gate, all the men in the fort jumped 
down from the walls, at the risk of 
their lives, and when we entered we 
found a number of women, with their 
children just awoke from their sleep, 
screaming, and in the most lamentable 
way possible begging for mercy. 
There was not a shot fired on the 
occasion, and on me devolved the duty 
of protecting the unfortunate women. 
I did not perform it, however, without 
the loss of a great portion of my long 
beard ; for the Affghauns believe that 
when in danger of being punished by 
any person whom they fear, if they 
can only touch his beard he will surely 
pardon them. Under this impression, 
a simultaneous rush was made by the 
women to seize, or touch rather, what 
they considered would insure them 
protection. Indeed, the scene was a 
source of no small amusement to all 
my beardless companions—the officers 
of the different detachments. In a 
short time I succeeded in collecting 
them all in a small room, the door of 
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which I shut, and placed a sentry on 
it, with orders to allow no one to 
enter. Some of the women were 
exceedingly beautiful; and on my 
returning to them after a short ab- 
sence, my surprise was great to find 
them all as black as charcoal could 
make them. On inquiry, I discovered 
that they feared they would be all 
sold as slaves, and to destroy their 
beauty, and thus appear valueless in 
our eyes, they made use of some char- 
coal they found in the room to blacken 
their faces. Having shortly after. 
wards relieved their minds on this 
score by setting them all at liberty, 
the poor wretches screamed with joy. 
The necessary preparations were made 
for the destruction of the fort, and 
in a few hours it was blown to pieces. 
The explosion of the mines had a grand 
effect, and must have been heard and 
seen miles off. We then returned to 
camp. 
7th. Sultan Bakher, the chief of 
the Tagoree Huzzarehs, came to be 
pooenes to his royal highness. We 
ave had great difficulty in getting 
this chief to come into camp, and his 
arrival will tend very much to assist 
us in bringing the affairs of this coun- 
try to a speedy settlement. His coun- 
try borders on that of the disaffected 
Ghilzies, on the Argundab river, and 
both he and his tribe are at deadly 
feud with them. They only want 
assistance and. permission to pay off 
old scores. I hada long conversation 
with him to-day, and told him that 
we should assuredly require his assis- 
tance if Sultan Mahomed and his 
brothers did not soon come to terms. 
He was dismissed, having received a 
dress of honour from the prince, with 
directions to co-operate with us in the 
event of our entering the mountains. 
He went away much pleased, and pro- 
mised to burn the fathers of all the 
Ghilzies if we only allowed him to 
do so. 
8th. Marched to a place called Pun- 
juck, in the centre of the Tokhy coun- 
try, opposite one of the passes to the 
Argundab district, where Sultan Ma- 
homed and his rebel army is en- 
camped. Captain Anderson and the 
troops under his command marched 
into camp to-day, and handed over a 
number of prisoners taken in the late 
fight with the Ghilzies at Tazee. One 
of them is a man of some consequence, 
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by-name Aliff Khan; he is supposed 
to have taken a leading part in the 
rebellion, and to have been in the 
confidence of the Sultan. At the 
request of Captain Nicolson I asked 
him some questions regarding the 
chiefs, who are supposed to have 
assisted Sultan Mahomed. Among 
others, the Sirdar of Candahar, one 
of the king’s own tribe, by name Atta 
Mahomed Khan; and we have almost 
positive evidence of his having sent a 
letter to Sultan Mahomed the evening 
before the late battle, encouraging him 
in his sedition, and promising him as- 
sistance. I now promised Aliff Khan 
a free pardon if he would state on 
oath the substance of the letter; he, 
however, persisted in saying he knew 
nothing about its contents, but that 
he heard, the evening before the fight, 
that a letter had been received in camp 
from the Sirdar. I began to doubt 
from this singular conduct of the pri- 
soner, whether I was speaking to 
Aliff Khan or not; and on asking 
him the question, he positively denied 
that his name was Aliff Khan. I was 
in consequence obliged to introduce 
some Ghilzie chiefs, who immediately 
recognized him. He was in about half 
an hour afterwards, with two of his 
comrades, executed by order of the 
prince. Captain Anderson, subsequent 
to the battle of Tazee, had endeavoured 
to conciliate the tribes, and with some 
degree of success. Indeed those lo- 
cated in the valley of the Turnuck 
were very much pleased with his con- 
ciliatory conduct towards them; but 
the wilder tribes on the Argundab 
river still continued in rebellion; and 
to make an example, and show them 
that a different policy would be pur- 
sued if they did not immediately return 
to their allegiance to their sovereign, 
the prince ordered the execution of 
these men. It was at the same time 
given out that we intended making a 
movement with the whole force, as- 
sisted by the Huzzarehs, on the Ar- 
gundab river. And with this view, 
or rather to induce a belief that we 
were determined to carry our threats 
into execution, the force, which now 
amounted to two thousand infantry, 
about nine hundred cavalry, and six 
pieces of ordnance, received orders to 
move towards the pass. 

9th. The troops marched this morn- 
ing and took up position near the left 
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of the pass, at a place called Olan 
Rubat. It had not been long en- 
camped when a man came in from 
the rebel camp and reported that our 
movements had caused great conster- 
nation amongst them, and that many 


had left the Sultan on pretence of 


looking after their families. This 
man, by name Shabaz, is a cripple, 
having for some misconduct or other 
had the sinews of both his hands cut 
at the wrist. The loss of his hands 
is in some degree compensated by an 
extraordinary power of language; 
and I am informed by my old friend, 
Meer Allum Khan, that there is not 
a man in the Ghilzie country who 
does not both fear and respect Shabaz. 
Indeed, my conversation with him leads 
me to hope that he will make himself 
very useful to usnow. He states that 
he will take on himself to bring two 
of Sultan Mahomed Khan's brothers, 
who possess great influence in the 
tribes, to the prince, provided we 
guarantee their safety and release 
from our camp should we not accede 
to their terms. With this under- 
standing he is sent off, with directions 
to return in three days. In fact, until 
we get hold of some of these chiefs to 
talk to, I see no chance of settling 
matters. The imbecile Summed Khan, 
the present chief of the tribe, knows 
nothing about what is going on in the 
country, and I believe is doing all he 
can to prevent a settlement. The 
consequence is, that so Jong as he is 
in our camp we may expect affairs to 
remain in statu quo. I have, from 
a conviction of this being the case, 
recommended that he be forthwith 
sent to court, and his royal highness, 
coinciding with Nicolson and myself, 
has told him that his majesty desires 
his presence at Cabool, to talk over 
Ghilzie affairs ; so that the old man 
starts to-morrow morning, highly flat- 
tered by his being invited to court. 
10th. The force changed ground 
to-day, and took up a position oppo- 
site the mouth of the pass, which is 
now only a few hundred yards from 
us. This is the position we ought to 
have taken up yesterday; but moving 
to-day will doubtless have the good 
effect of hastening the rebels to terms. 
A letter came to us to-day, sealed by 
a number of minor chiefs, to the effect 
that they were in their strongholds in 
the mountains, and that we were men 
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of the plains—that they were like 
stones, and we like glass—and that it 
was obvious what would result from 
both these substances coming in con- 
tact. The messenger who brought 
the letter is a Cossid, and in the employ 
of the political agent at Candahar, 
and was some time back it would 
appear sent by him with a letter to 
those chiefs; he now brings this pro- 
duction to us. His conduct is not 
easily understood, and Capt. Nicolson 
has confined him till we see how Sha- 
baz’s mission will turn out. Every 
day brings fresh evidence of the trea- 
chery of Atta Mahomed Khan, and 
the prince has this day sent an order 
to his brother, who is governor of 
Candahar, to seize him and keep him 
in confinement till his majesty’s plea- 
sure be known. 

Close to this place are the ruins of 
an ancient city, called Zohauk (Share 
and Zohauk), the citadel of which is 
now easily traceable. Meer Allum 
informs me that the country people 
believe that in the higher mound, which 
now indicates the site of the citadel, 
is a large treasure; and, moreover, 
that he himself has seen, in different 
parts of the mound, holes into which 
men sometimes go in search of it. 
It being now the intention of his 
majesty to build a fort here for the 
purpose of keeping the Ghilzies in 
awe, it naturally occurred to us that 
the ancient position would probably 
be the best, particularly as plenty of 
good spring water is said to flow out 
of the ground in its centre. At all 
events, we determined on examining 
the place. We found the mound to 
be about one hundred feet high, with 
a number of apartments in it, which 
we entered by the holes that the Khan 
had previously mentioned ; we found 
no treasure but a quantity of human 
bones, and earthenware pots, and large 
square bricks, burnt, and of the size 
of the Babylonian, but without the 
cuniform inscription or stamp to be 
found on those. The walls of the 
apartments were, however, not con- 
structed of these, and there only ap- 
peared to be an occasional one here 
and there perceptible in the building ; 
but outside pieces of them are scat- 
tered about on the ground. A small 
mound, such as that just described, 
indicates the wall of the fort, and 
incloses a space of about twenty acres 
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of ground, and the high mound, which 
I suppose to have been the citadel, is 
at one of the corners of this enclosure. 
A splendid spring rises inside of it, 
and at present irrigates a large tract 
of country. Indeed, I am quite cer- 
tain that this must have been, at some 
remote period, a considerable city. 
The people also affirm that the water 
of the Turnuck, which river is about 
fifteen miles from us, was brought here 
by means of aqueducts, the remains of 
which still exist. The engineer officer 
with the force has been directed to 
survey the spot, and report on its 
eligibility as a position for a fort. 

On our return from inspecting the 
ruins of Zohauk, we found a man 
anxiously waiting our arrival. He 
is a Turrukkee Ghilzie, who comes 
to report that the Huzzarehs, under 
the command of Sultan Bakher, who 
a few days since received a dress of 
honour from the prince, and promised 
to co-operate with us if we moved 
on the Argundab district, has moved 
down on the Ghilzie country, and 
taken one or two forts, and in some 
skirmishing that took place on the 
occasion, had lost some two or three 
of their own men, and had killed some 
of the Ghilzies. The Huzzareh chief 
is unfortunately too anxious to revenge 
himself on his enemies, and his move- 
ments may probably frighten the chiefs 
we expect in camp to-morrow or the 
day after. We have, under thisimpres- 
sion, written to him to return forth- 
with to his own country, and wait 
further orders from his royal highness. 
These Huzzarehs ought to be con- 
ciliated at any cost, for they are op- 
posed alike in religion, habits, man- 
ners, and language to the Affghauns, 
and at deadly feud with all the tribes 
in their neighbourhood. Such being 
the case, they would always wish for 
our supremacy in this country, and 
would gladly assist us on all occasions. 

Towards evening, a number of minor 
chiefs, lately in rebellion, came in. 
They were all kindly received by the 
prince; their names happened to be 
those attached to the letter brought 
by the messenger this morning. I 
read it for them, and asked if they 
had sealed it? They all called for 
the Koran, and swore on it that they 
had never written the letter, nor did 
they know any thing about it, adding 
that they were tired of rebellion, and 
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now only wished to be allowed to cul- 
tivate their lands in peace, and live in 
good fellowship with their neighbours. 
The messenger was then ushered in, 
and acknowledged that he got it from 
a mullah (priest) who has been, in a 
great measure, the instigator of the 
rebellion. The prince wished to order 
his ears to be cut off, but Captain 
Nicolson begged that he might be 
dismissed; he was accordingly sent 
out of the camp with orders never 
toreturn. The fellow was not a little 
pleased when he got his liberty, for 
he made sure that he would meet 
with the fate of Aliff Khan and his 
comrades. 

13th. Puckar Khan the sultan’s 
brother by the same mother, came 
in to the prince this morning, and we 
may now flatter ourselves with having 
brought matters to a peaceable termina- 
tion. Had a long conversation with the 
Khan by means of an interpreter, for 
he does not speak a word of Persian, 
and appears anxious to say but little 
in any language. He is a fine looking 
man with brilliant black eyes and rather 
dark complexion: on his first arrival 
he appeared much agitated, but in a 
short time recovered himself. The 
prince received him kindly and said he 
was ready to pardon all his brothers 
if they came in to him and gave up 
their evil ways. They said his brothers 
would all come in with the exception 
of Sultan Mahomed, whose fear of 
punishment would not allow him to 
leave the fast holds in the mountains. 

As a temporary measure, and to 
show the tribes our wish to give them 
a chief agreeable to their interests and 
feelings, the prince was pleased to give 
him a dress of honour, and instal him 
in the chieftainship of the Toky Ghil- 
zies. I need not add that this measure 
gave general satisfation to all parties 
even to the immediate followers of the 
imbecile Summed who of course is 
now no more chief. The Khan is to 
give hostages and have his brother 
Afzul Khan always in our camp asa 
guarantee for the future fidelity and 
good behaviour of his family. 

The post from Cabool to day brings 
letters from the envoy, approving of 
all our proceedings, which is of course 
satisfactory and | hope we shall soon 
have matters in a fair’way of adjust- 
ment. Puckar Khan after having been 


invested with his dress of honour and 
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succeeding to the chieftainship of his 
tribe, was dismissed with directions to 
conciliate his people and bring them 
all to their respective homes and duty 
to his Majesty Sha Sujah-ul-Mulk. 
Indeed the unfortunate people of this 
country have had quite enough of 
rebellion for the present, and if we 
manage them properly for the future, 
I really see no reason why they should 
not remain faithful subjects particularly 
as they now have their own chosen 
chief to rule them. 
17th. Afzul Khan the brother of 
the sultan came into camp to-day and 
was presented to his Royal Highness. 
He brought with him a number of fol- 
lowers a truly wild and fierce-looking 
set of mountaincers, and amongst them 
a number of Huzzarehs of Sultan Bak- 
her's tribe. It appears they had been 
alienated from him and induced to 
assist the Tokhics in the late rebellion. 
They have all been pardoned and their 
chiefs well treated and dismissed. 
one man only being detained as an 
hostage. Afzul Khan is a fine-looking 
young man with considerably more 
animation and conversation than his 
brother Puckar. He can also speak a 
little Persian and informs me that both 
he and his family would long since 
have come to terms with us had it not 
been for Summed Khan who always 
sent them word when they were coming 
in to say that they would certainly be 
seizgd and put to death ; doubtless the 
unfortunate old man thought the 
surest way of strengthening his posi- 
tion was by getting us to run down his 
rivals and destroy them, never dream- 
ing for a moment that we had deter- 
mined on not entering the mountains 
in pursuit of them. Indeed the more 
I see and think over the past, the more 
strongly convinced am I of the wis- 
dom of the policy which induced us 
to depose Summed, although it may 
probably not be considered strictly just. 
After all it is perhaps onlyright that the 
tribes should have a chief of their own 
choice ; if that chief can be made loyal 
and faithful to the king, which I trust 
will prove to be the case in the present 
instance. 
2ist. Up to this date we have been 
fortunate enough to send back all the 
eople to their homes and each day 
Cire a number of new chiefs to be 
presented to the prince, a very happy 
state of things after so much bloodshed 
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and rebellion. Last night the Huzza- 
reh chief, left as hostage when Afzul 
Khan came in, got alarmed at some 
conversation he overheard in the tent 
of the master of the ceremonies, whose 
guest he was, and mounting his horse 
galloped out of the camp. On enquiry 
into this singular occurrence it ap- 
peared that the master of the cere- 
monies who had been ordered by the 
prince to look after the hostages had 
got tired of the Huzzareh, and took 
occasion to ask him if he ever expected 
to see his snowy mountains again, that 
if he did he was very much mistaken. 
Thisalarmed the innocent mountaineer 
and the conversation he overheard 
strengthened him in his belief that his 
fate was sealed, and that he never 
would get back to his mountains; 
and under this impression he determined 
on running through the sentries. I 
believe he was fired at. His flight 
will have a decidedly bad effect, and 
we may now fail in our efforts to con- 
ciliate the Huzzarehs on the Argundab 
river. The prince on hearing of the 
circumstance was very much annoyed 
and had the master of the ceremonies 
placed bare-headed in the sun all day 
in front of his tent under the care of a 
sentry with orders that he should get 
nothing to eat or drink. 

His majesty has determined on con- 
structing a fort here, and I am to have 
the command of it, as also the political 
control of the TooranGhilzies. With 
aview to get all the necessary materials 
for its erection as speedily as possible, I 
proceed to-night en route to Candahar. 

The sun rising on the morning 
of the 23rd, found me entering the 
Cabool gate of that city, after a 
ride of about 130 miles; and having 
made all the necessary arrangements 
for the transmission of the artificers, I 
commenced my return rideon the 28th, 
and on the evening of the 31st, reached 
my old quartersin camp. During my 
journey I was unattended by servants 
or any description of followers, and on 
the road received the greatest kindness 
from all the people in the different 
villages. It wasnot a little gratifying 
to my feelings, to know that I had 
assisted in tranquillizing the country 
and thus enabled them to return to 
their homes. I hope by a still further 
perseverance in the conciliatory policy 
which has hitherto proved so success- 
ful to be enabled to make friends of 
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every one of the wild peasants about 
me. In one camp of black tents I 
went into during my return journey, 
I was recognised by one of the men, a 
minor chief who had received some 
kindness from the prince through my 


interference. He immediately told 
the people who I was, and in a very 
short time [had every soul in the camp 
fighting to get near me. With their 
chiefs I conversed whilst breakfast was 
preparing. And amongst other cha- 
racters the Mullah (priest) was intro- 
duced. He conversed with me on 
religion and I was fortunately able (in 
a very short time,) to convince our 
audience that I knew almost as much 
of the Mahomedan religion as he did 
himself, and to the no small surprise 
of his flock opened the Koran which 
he had in his hand and read a part of 
it. It is customary on such occasions 
to give the priest the price of a cover 
for the holy book and a few rupees 
tended very much to gain the good 
will of his reverence. After breakfast 
I lay down and slept an hour or so, 
but on awaking I found myself sur- 
rounded by females who had been 
observing most minutely every part of 
my dress. I immediately got into 
conversation with one of them who 
could speak Persian, she told me 
some wonderful stories she had heard 
of the Farringees, (English) the most 
curious, indeed I may say extraordi- 
nary of them was an account she had 
heard of our cannibal propensities. 
It would appear that she together with 
all the women in the tribe had heard— 
and they still firmly believe such to be 
the case—that the Farringees live on 
human flesh, and in proof of this belief 
that a brother of hers had told her, that 
when the English army passed through 
this country en route to Cabool, he was 
passing by a grave-yard on the road 
side, when his attention was attracted 
to a spot from which came the sound 
of a human voice: on going to the spot 
he found a coffin from which issued the 
voice of a female who called out for 
the assistance of the faithful believers 
of Mahomed ; on lifting up the lid of 
the coffin, continued the woman 
getting much agitated, he found the 
naked body of a beautiful young woman 
with a part of her thighs eaten off, and 
added she, “ I am.not a little surprised 
to day to find you eating bread and 
milk like our men.” I told her that 
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she was misinformed and that our 
general diet was beef an mutton, 
moreover that we were too fond of 
her sex to treat them in the way her 
brother had described. And_ that 
doubtless he had told it to her witha 
view to give her a bad impression of 
the English or to frighten her. The 
entrance of the men who had been 
taking their noonday sleep like myself 
broke off the conversation and I re- 
suined my journey. 

I now find that my journey to Can- 
dahar has been useless, for on the 
arrival of General Nott to take com- 
mand of the troops in the Ghilzie 
country he reported that the position 
of Zohauk was objectionable and for 
many reasons a bad one for a fort, and 
the authorities at Cabool have in con- 
sequence abandoned the idea of keep- 
ing troops here: indeed I am not sorry 
for it myself, for I understand the 
cold in winter is intense, and that the 
snow continues some seasons for two 
months on the ground. 

July 2nd. His Royal Highness 
made his first march to-day en route 
to Cabool, taking with him Captain 
Nicolson, and leaving me in charge 
of the Tooran Ghilzies. I may as well 
here give the extent and general aspect 
of my newly-ucquired government. 

The country of the Tooran Ghilzies 
is bounded to the north by Ressenna 
Mookhoor and Kurum. To the east 
by Wazekah and the Tauker moun- 
tains, to the south by Marooff Goheree 
and Julduk, and to the west by 
the Hazarah mountains and Mezora. 
They have got for their neighbours 
on the northern boundary, the 
Turrakee and Suleman Khile Ghil- 
zies. To the east the Taukers. To 
the south the Dooranees of the Baruk- 
zies Bamazies and Alikoozie tribes. 
And the mixed population of Mezon 
and the Huzzarehs on the western 
boundary. Their country is in extent 
from east to west about one hundred 
miles and from north to south its 
breadth is seventy miles. 

The Parapomison range passes 
through the country of the Tooran 
Ghilzies, and separates the valley of 
Argundab from that of the Turnuck, 
its lofty limestone peaks and a number 
of capacious caves for which this forma- 
tion is so remarkable, forms almost in- 
accessible abodes and safe retreats for 


the marauding Tokhy tribe of Tullab- 
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zies. The remarkable range of Koh- 
i-Surkh or Surkh-Ghur forms as far 
as Kelat-i-Ghilzie the eastern boundary 
of the valley of the Turnuck and so 
far runs about parallel to that of the 
Parapomison, here it turns off a little 
to the east of South, and throws out a 
number of small ranges which divide 
the country into extensive valleys, 
some exceedingly fertile, but in gene- 
ral uncultivated and only made 
use of by the Nasurrees as graz- 
ing lands for their camels during the 
summer months. The rivers of this 
country are the Argundab, Turnuck, 
Lora, Tete and Surkh-aub. 

The Argundab river after leaving 
the Hazarah country, runs through 
that of the Tokhy tribes of Tullab- 
zie, Khan Khile and Peroozie, and 
takes leave of the Ghilzie country as it 
runs into Mezon. The Turnuck river 
risesat Mookhoor andrunning through 
the beautiful and extensive valley which 
takes its name from it, flows away in a 
great measure neglected by the Tokhies ; 
and its waters are only justly appre- 
ciated as it approaches thelands of the 
Dooranees at Julduk, where they 
are led away in large canals for the 
purpose of irrigation. The Affghauns 
who attach so much consequence to 
the water they drink, affirm that the 
water of the Turnuck is the finest and 
most wholesome in Affghanistan. And 
they state in proof of this assertion 
that Ahmed Shah used to have its 
waters carried for his own private use 
to India. The small stream of Lora 
rises near the extensive sheet of water 
called Aubistada, and running through 
Nawa and Murgah, the country of the 
Hotuk tribe of Ishaukzies, joins the 
Argusson at the fort of Noor Mahomed 
Khan Populzie. The small stream 
called Tete, rises at Wazekah in the 
country of the Suliman Kile, and run- 
ning through the lands of the Hotuk 
tribe of Rumezie joins the Surkh-aub. 
This small river again rises at Mundan 
in the country of the Tokhy tribe Shu- 
mulzie and in conjunction with the 
Tete, takes a southerly direction and 
joins the Argusson at Marooff. 

July 7th. After the prince had 
marched yesterday, Kouker Khan, 
another of Sultan Mahomed's brothers, 
and considered the champion of his 
family, arrived at his camp, and was 
immediately presented to His Royal 
Highness. He is a very fine young 





man and now proceeds to court to be 
presented to his Majesty. He appears 
a wild thoughtless youth and will 
require to be taken great care of ; for 
should he run away from the prince's 
camp, his arrival in this country under 
such circumstances, might have a very 
bad effect on our plans for bringing it 
into a healthy state of good govern- 
ment, but Captain Nicolson under- 
stands this, and will do all he can to 
prevent such an occurrence. 

8th. Mahomed Tabeen Khan the 
younger brother of Sultan Mahomed 
came tome. I gave him employment 
in the shape of superintendent of post- 
office arrangements between Makoor 
and Kelat-i-Ghilzie, which gave him 
100 rupees a month (£10). I have 
now seen and conciliated the whole 
family except the Sultan himself, and 
must endeavour by some means to 
have a meeting with him. I have 
opened a correspondence however, and 
hope soon to have the pleasure of 
assuring him that he will be perfectly 
safe in my camp. 

An express passed through this 
evening from the political agent at 
Candahar, reporting the result of a 
night attack made by the Kaukers on 
our troops at Quettah. It appears that 
they were expected by our people and 
the guns and troops were ready to 
receive them. The night was dark 
but their yelling indicated their num- 
bers and the direction from which they 
were advancing, and on getting within 
distance the guns and infantry opened 
on them with great effect. They were 
ultimately driven off leaving about 
one hundred men on the field. Not- 
withstanding this success, it would 
appear that affairs are not by any 
means so favourable as we might wish 
in the Shawle and Ballooch districts. 
In the latter country, Nusseer Khan 
the son of the late chief of Kellat, 
Mehrab Khan, is doing all he can to 
excite the people to rebellion, and I 
have little doubt but he will succeed in 
giving us much trouble, and ultimately 
upset the government, of his rival Sha 
Nawaz who is by no means popular in 
his tribe. And if what I hear of his 
character be correct, is something like 
the individual who has lately been 
deposed in this country Summed Khan. 
In the mean time I must lose no 
opportunity of making friends of my 
Tokhy mountaineers, and the surest 
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way of doing this is I apprehend, by 
giving them employment and pay, with 
this view I am now organizing a num- 
ber of Ghilzie Horse. 

10th. Mustered one hundred men 
and horses for the Tokhy horse, to be 
commanded by Mahomed Afzul Khan. 
I don’t remember ever having seen a 
finer set of men, their horses are mise- 
rable looking animals, but the Khan 
informs me that for work and long 
journeys no horses can excel them. 
At all events they will do to protect 
the road between Cabool and Canda- 
har. Indeed I am following up the 
old system of sending a rogue to catch 
a rogue, for the Khan informs me that 
every one of them has distinguished 
himself in plundering the caravans 
which pass through their country. 

Meer Allum Khan, chief of the 
Hotuks, who was sent to look after his 
tribe on the departure of His Royal 
Highness, writes to me to say, that he 
met with a most flattering reception on 
his arrival from all his minor chiefs, 
and that they are all pleased with the 
manner in which we have arranged 
matters in their country. He also 
reports that Abdulrehman Khan the 
elder brother of Sultan Mahomed who 
fled from this county to the Sikk dis- 
trict of Kahat with other members of 
his family, had been sent for by the 
Sikk government and directed to make 
their appearance at Lahore. He states 
that some people believe the object of 
the Sikk government, is to make them 
useful in exciting rebellion again in 
this country, others that they are to 
be given up to us; if the latter be the 
case, and they are sent back to this 
country, it will doubtless have a desi- 
rable effect on my efforts to conciliate. 
Sultan Mahomed wrote to the envoy 
on the subject. This day’s work 
closed with sending off a number of 
news-gatherers in every direction. 

12th. Wulloo Khan Shumurzie, he 
who was some time ago, seized by 
Captain Nicolson on entering his tent 
and placed in chains, came to me. He 
appears very much annoyed at the 
treatment he has received from us, 
and | must say his affair was a very 
unfortunate one. Ihave before men- 
tioned in another part of my journal, 
that he headed the cavalry portion of 
the rebel force in the battle of Tazee, 
and our officers bear testimony to the 
gallant manner in which he charged up 
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to the bayonets; he however was 
always driven off with loss. He had 
joined in the rebellion most reluctantly 
and immediately after the dispersal of 
the rebels he sent in word to the officer, 
commanding our troops to the effect, 
that if he were pardoned and promised 
protection, he would come into the 
British camp. This having been 
granted by the officer, he made his 
appearance, and was sent in to the 
Prince Governor of Candahar, who 
having heard of his bravery on several 
occasions was anxious to conciliate 
him. He accordingly gave him a dress 
of honour and some money, and after 
a time sent him back to his own country. 
After visiting his family, he again 
ventured into the British camp, and 
was forwarded on to Captain Nicolson 
who on his arrival as before stated, 
seized and placed him in chains, he 
protested against this conduct, stating 
that he had been pardoned by the 
prince, whose dress of honour he wore 
at the time, and that his safety had 
been guaranteed to him by the political 
agent at Candahar. He was asked to 
produce any document which would 
show such to be the case, but unfortu- 
nately he had it not with him, having 
foolishly, he said, left it in his fort. On 
its being reported to the envoy some 
few days previous to the arrival of 
Wuloo in our camp, that a rumour 
was about that Wuloo Khan had come 
in and been pardoned by the prince 
and British authorities at Candahar, 
he wrote in reply that Wuloo Khan 
was the murderer of his messenger 
Murdon Khan; that he disapproved 
altogether of his receiving a pardon ; 
and that if possible on apprehension he 
ought to be hanged ; and under these 
circumstances was the unfortunate 
chieftain placed in chains, and had a 
narrow escape of being forthwith exe- 
cuted. But whilst there was a chance 
of his having been granted protection 
by a British officer, I advised that his 
execution should be postponed. He 
was however sent under a strong 
escort to be confined in Ghuznee, 
where I must leave him at present and 
proceed to relate the circumstances 
under which he became suspected for 
the murder of the envoy’s messenger. 
Shortly after the successful march 
of the army to Cabool, one of the 
envoy’s messengers by name Murdon 
Khan Koukir, when on his journey 
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through the “Ghilzie country, was 
attacked by a party of marauding 
Ghilzies and murdered. The party 
was commanded or headed by a man of 
the name of Wuloo Khan of the tribe 
of Tullabzie. Murdon Khan’s servant 
on seeing his master murdered threw 
himself into a hole and escaped. On 
reaching Candahar he swore that his 
master had been murdered by a party 
headed by a man named Wuloo Khan, 
and no other chief of this name being 
known to the envoy, but Wuloo Khan 
of the tribe of Shummelzie, he was 
immediately pronounced to be the 
murderer, and it was not until Wuloo 
had narrowly escaped execution, and 
suffered a month's imprisonment in 
the citadel of Ghuznee, that the British 
ambassador at Cabool found out the 
real murderer of the messenger, when 
of course Wuloo was liberated and 
sent to me to be conciliated. He is 
now pleased to believe that I have been 
instrumental in saving his life: I spoke 
to him about the folly of visiting a 
British camp after having been so 
recently inrebellion against the govern- 
ment, without some document guaran- 
teeing to him pardon and protection, 
and having congratulated him on his 
narrow escape, and using every argu- 
ment I possibly could to remove any 
bad feeling that might still lurk in his 
mind, I gave him a present and an 
order to receive charge of his tribe, 
and also an explanatory letter to 
the effect, that his apprehension was 
an unfortunate mistake and that he 
was now entitled to all the influence 
and rights in thetribe, which his family 
had always possessed init. This letter 
pleased him not a little and he took 
his leave. 

13th—Afzul Khan and some of his 
followers came to me to-day in a state 
of great excitement, and complained 
most bitterly of the treatment some of 
the villagers had received from our 
camp-followers. On inquiry, I find 
that both parties are in fault; but 
these collisions are decidedly bad, and 
I am quite convinced that Affghauns 
and Hindostanees will never get on 
well together ; and under this impres- 
sion I hope soon to be able to recom- 
mend the withdrawal of the troops 
altogether from the Ghilzie country. 
This, however, cannot be done till I 
have an interview with Sultan Maho- 
med Khan. A messenger from Sha- 


baz, the cripple who made himself use- 
ful in bringing the brothers of the 
sultan, with a letter and a quantity of 
mountain flowers, arrived, and reports 
most favourably on affairs in the Ar- 
gundab district. Meer Allum Khan, 
the Hotuck chief, also arrived in camp, 
and brings favourable accounts from 
his part of the country. So that I 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
the present prospect of things. 

16th—Every day brings me fresh 
complaints from the villagers against 
our camp-followers. Indeed, the peo- 
ple in this neighbourhood have no corn 
or forage to spare, and I have suggest- 
ed a change of ground to the officer 
commanding the troops, to a place 
called Tafferee, about five miles off, 
on the right bank of the Turnuck. 

17th—Rode to Tafferee with Cap- 
tain Woodburn, the officer command- 
ing the troops, who approved of the 
spot I pointed out to him, which is a 
naturally strong position, immediately 
on the bank of the river Turnuck, with 
capital foraging ground all about it. 
During the day, Shabaz came in with 
a very satisfactory letter from Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, who expresses great 
satisfaction at the manner in which 
things are being arranged ; and men- 
tions a hope that he will soon have the 
pleasure of seeing me. I wrote him 
in return a very kind letter. 

Gul Mahomed Khan, whom I have 
before mentioned in another part of 
my journal, as being the rival of Meer 
Allum Khan for the chieftainship of 
the Hotuck tribe, has been, with a 
view I suppose of showing us that he 
is still in existence, making a foray on 
asma!l tribe of Hotucks. I have, in 
cons. quence, been obliged to write to 
him to behave himself, and have sent 
Meer Allum to look after his move- 
ments, as also to report to me on the 
possibility of opening a road which 
connects Durra Ismael Khan, on the 
Indus, with this country. This road, 
as far as I can learn from people who 
have seen and travelled on it, after 
leaving the plain of the Indus, passes 
through the district of Duman, over 
the Suleman range, by a pass called 
the Gohleree, having cleared which, 
it enters the Ghilzie country. The 
pass, with the country all about it, is 
inhabited by a fierce inhospitable peo- 
ple, called Wuzzurees, who, wishing 
their country to be unknown to other 
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tribes, murder on all occasions any 
small parties they find passing through 
it. The Lohanees, a very large tribe 
of Hotuck Ghilzies, who migrate annu- 
ally to the Indus, with their camels 
laden with almonds, madder, and skins, 
assemble to the number of fifteen or 
twenty thousand in the neighbourhood 
of the pass, and regularly fight their 
way through; and in the same way 
towards spring they again force their 
passage, and bring their camels laden 
with the coarse cloths of India for the 
markets of their own country. These, 
however, are the only people now who 
can make their way through the pass ; 
and I can easily see what a great ad- 
vantage it would be to this country, if 
by making friends of the Wuzzeree 
chiefs, we could manage to insure a 
safe passage for our merchants from 
the Indus to this country. Meer Allum 
promises to use his best endeavours 
for the accomplishment of such a desi- 
rable object. I am also informed that 
it is not a difficult pass to get through, 
which makes it the more worthy of 
consideration, as with it open it would 
obviate in a great measure the neces- 
sity which now exists of sending our 
caravans into the north and south of 
Affghanistan, through two most diffi- 
cult passes, the Khiber and Bolan. 
Wrote to the envoy on the sub- 
ject. 

17th—The troops moved to their 
new ground, which appears to give 
satisfaction. I took up my position 
about a mile from them, close to a fort, 
in which I placed the hostages. 

1st August—Up to this date I have 
been engaged in organizing the Tokhy 
horse, a duty of no ordinary difficulty. 
Every man sets forth his claim for the 
posts of commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, and it is difficult to 
decide to whom they ought to be given. 
One man will be recommended by the 
Khan because he is a dangerous cha- 
racter, having been the most notorious 
robber in the whole country, and that 
it would not be wise to displease him, 
as probably he might return to his old 
occupation. Another is an influential 
man in his tribe, and must be conci- 
liated. So that I have had great trou- 
ble in pleasing them all; in which, how- 
ever, Tiees to a certain degree fortu- 
nately succeeded ; but beyond keeping 
them out of harm’s way, and escorting 
caravans and travellers through the 
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country, I never expect any good ser- 
vice from them. 

2nd— Wrote a letter to Sultan Ma- 
homed Khan, requesting him to appoint 
some place at which we might meet and 
form acquaintance. The troops are 
suffering from sickness, caused by a 
very singular notion which has got 
amongst them. They believe that on 
the low bed of the river, which is close 
to the camp, Affghaun ghosts are seen; 
and some of them, under this delusion, 
have come up from the river, gone into 
hospital, and died in a few hours, all 
the efforts of the medical man on such 
occasions proving useless. I have in 
consequence determined on sending 
them into Candahar, or at all events 
away from their present ground ; but I 
do not consider it safe to do so until I 
have seen Sultan Mahomed Khan, and 
conciliated him. I have also written 
this day to Meer Allum Khan to come 
tome. I have been devoting a good 
deal of my time and attention to ob- 
taining information on the productive 
industry of this country ; but from 
what has already been said of the 
wild and warlike character of the 
Tooron Ghilzies, it is not reasonable 
to expect a great deal from them 
under this head. 

The Hotucks have a number of 
almond groves, the fruit of which they 
collect, and give in exchange to the 
Nassurree merchants for the coarser 
cloths of India. On an average, these 
merchants export three hundred camel 
loads of this fruit annually, each load 
weighing sixty-four maunds, about four 
hundred and forty-eight pounds Eng- 
lish. Wheat and barley, the common 
grains of this country, are abundant, 
but they are rather produced for home 
consumption than with a view to their 
being exported. The Turrekees and 
Underee Ghilzies are the principal 
cultivators in the Tokhy country. 
They cultivate large quantities of ro- 
dung (madder), which is purchased in 
the autumn by the Nassurree mer- 
chants, and taken to India. This 
valuable plant, the cultivation of which 
is on the increase, sold last year in the 
Tokhy country at eight cos rupees per 
pund, an Affghaun weight of about 
one hundred and forty pounds English. 
The Tokhys merely cultivate such a 
portion of their land as will supply them 
with a scanty provision of wheat and 
barley for their families, depending en- 
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tirely for their clothing on their large 
flocks of sheep, the fleeces of which 
they turn into buruk and carpets. 
Many of them also emigrate with their 
flocks to the neighbourhood of Can- 
dahar, and supply the market of that 
city with a number of very fine sheep, 
and return in the spring to their coun- 
try, supplied with the coarse cloths of 
India, which they use for under-gar- 
ments. 

The great dread and dislike these 
Ghilzies have always had to paying 
revenue to the Dooraunie kings, and 
the severe and sanguinary contests 
which have frequently taken place be- 
tween the two tribes, when revenue 
has been sought to be collected by the 
Dooraunies, and in which the Ghilzies 
have always been successful, renders 
it a matter of much difficulty to obtain 
any idea of the amount of revenue paid 
by the Tooran Ghilzies to their chiefs. 

he artistocratic Hotuck tribes of 
Ishankzie and Sufferzie pay no revenue 
whatever; neither do the powerful 
Tokhy tribes of Mahomedzie and Tul- 
labzie ; but the rest of the tribes pay 
a tithe of their harvest to their chief, 
who wanders about the country during 
harvest-home, more like an Irish friar 
than a chief, and begs rather than 
demands what is frequently given with 
a very bad grace. It is also customary 
on the marriage of a chief to assemble 
the elders of a tribe, when a collection 
called busfund (marriage gifts) is made. 
Such are the very trifling perquisites 
attending the troublesome office of 
chief of the tribe. 

5th—-An express passed through 
during the night, announcing the 
fact of the capitulation of Kellat in 
Balloochistan. The affairs of that 
— of the country appear to have 

n badly managed, otherwise this 
disgrace would never have fallen upon 
us. A young officer of the name of 
Loveday, and a few Hindostanee sol- 
diers, are in the hands of the insur- 
gents, who are headed by Nusser Khan, 
the son of the late chief Mehrab, who 
was killed with a number of his men 
by our troops when they took the place 
last year. It has now been unfortu- 
nately lost, and I suppose must be 
re-taken at any cost. I only hope that 
the news will not get abroad in this 
country, till I have seen the sultan, 
who promises to come down from the 
hills in a day or two, for the purpose 





of seeing me; but the deposed chief 
Summed has been spreading a report 
to the effect that we are only endea- 
vouring to collect all the family of the 
sultan with himself, when it is our in- 
tention to seize and have them put to 
death; and this accomplished, he is 
again to be placed in the chieftainship 
of the tribe. All the family now with 
me, of course, disbelieve this ridiculous 
report; but the followers of Sultan 
Mahomed believe it, although he him- 
self may not ; and thus I am informed, 
that they sometimes steal his horse 
from him, so as to prevent his running 
away from them to come to me. It 
would be a great point gained by Sum- 
med if he could prevent an interview 
between the sultan and myself, for he 
knows so soon as that takes place, his 
chance of regaining his former posi- 
tion in the tribe is altogether lost. 
Afzul Khan complains to me to-day 
that a Tokhy of some little influence 
in his tribe is employed by our forag- 
ing parties to procure barley and 
lucerne ; that he takes large parties of 
horse into the distant villages, and 
calling himself a servant appointed by 
government to collect provisions for 
the troops, forces the people to give 
what he wants, and taking the full 
value from our people, gives half to 
the peasants, an telling them at the 
samé time they are exceedingly fortu- 
nate in getting any thing at all, poc- 
kets the other half himself. Our 
troops, of course ignorant of his vil- 
lainy, are well pleased with him, and 
entertain him in the camp. I imme- 
diately sent for him, but he was not 
induced to come till force was used by 
the commanding officer of the troops. 
On his being produced, he acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and took to himself 
great credit for what he had done. He 
is a notorious villain, by name Siffoo, 
and has been carrying on this game 
ever since our troops entered the coun- 
try. He now produces letters of 
recommendation received from differ- 
ent officers who have passed through 
the Ghilzie country, en route to Cabool, 
giving him an excellent character, and 
speaking of him in the highest terms. 
This man was a confidential servant of 
the sirdars of Candahar when his ma- 
jesty on a former occasion endeavoured 
to regain the sovereignty of this coun- 
try. On his arrival at Candahar, the 
sirdars thought the better way of set- 
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tling affairs would be to assassinate 
Shah Shoojah; and this being deter- 
mined on, Siffoo was appointed to carry 
their views into execution, with a pro- 
mise, if he succeeded, of one lac of 
rupees (£10,000.) Nothing was too 
bad for Siffoo to do, and off he 
went to the king’s camp, and giving 
out that he had been badly treated by 
the sirdars, and swearing they were 
the greatest tyrants in existence, pro- 
mised to do all in his power to destroy 
them, and in fact that he was happy 
to take service with the Shah. In a 
short time, so cleverly had he managed 
his game, that he became the confiden- 
tial servant of his majesty, and was on 
the eve of carrying his design into exe- 
cution when his majesty was made 
aware of his intention. He was imme- 
diately seized, and acknowledged the 
whole affair. His confession saved his 
life ; but the king, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his ever committing murder, 
ordered his hands to be cut off, which 
was accordingly done ; but, strange to 
say, he can manage a horse, and does 
not appear to suffer any great incon- 
venience from the loss of them, I 
did not like confining the rogue my- 
self, but told the khan if possible to 
revent his annoying the villagers. 
He promised to take care of him ; and 
on inquiry afterwards, I was informed 
that he had been laid flat on the 
ound, and a pile of stones heaped on 
is back—an Affghaun method of pre- 
venting the escape of a prisoner. 
8th—A man of Sultan Mahomed’s 
brought me a letter from the khan 
to-day, requesting me to come to a 
lace called Khaka, where he would 
Be happy to meet me. It is unfortu- 
nately altogether too far (being about 
twenty miles off) for me to venture 
from my camp; and I sent Afzul to 
speak to him, and endeavour to prevail 
on him to come closer to me: in fact, 
I appointed to meet him to-morrow at 
Olan Rabat. During the day Meer 
Allum Khan arrived, and does not a 
pear to like the idea of my visiting the 
sultan unaccompanied by an escort ; 
but if I take more than five or six 
men, he will get alarmed, and the ob- 
ject for which I have been toiling for 
the last month will fail of accomplish- 
ment ; and it is a matter of the utmost 
importance that I conciliate this dan- 
erous character at the present time, 
or I hear that he still has a great 
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number of followers in the mountains 
from the tribes of Jullabzie, Pervozie, 
and Khan Khile, and that the minor 
chiefs of them wish him to keep aloof 
from me for a time, saying to him, 
that the Ballooches have taken Kellat, 
that Dost Mahomed is no more a pri- 
soner in Bokhara, but coming to fight 
for his kingdom; and moreover, that 
the Sikk government are going to 
assist him with money. By all ac- 
counts the sultan is a clever fellow, 
and doubtless sees that the best policy 
is to come to terms with us, and I be- 
lieve intends meeting me to-morrow. 
Visited the commanding officer, and 
informed him of my intention of ven- 
turing on a visit some six miles from 
the camp, to the neighbourhood of the 
pass where our troops first were en- 
camped when we entered the country. 
He appeared rather alarmed at the 
risk I was running; but seeing me 
determined, made no objection to give 
me five or six men to escort me, I 
requested him, if he heard any firin 
or confusion in the direction in whic 
I was going, to send a body of cavalry 
to my assistance, which he promised 
to do. 
9th— Accompanied by Meer Allum 
Khan, who is at feud with the sultan, 
and all the Tokhy khans and horse in 
7 camp, rode to the rendezvous, 
where, shortly after my arrival, I was 
joined by Afzul Khan, who informed 
me that the sultan was close by, and 
would be with me immediately. I or- 
dered my servants to purchase twenty 
sheep, and have them slaughtered for 
breakfast, and all the cooks in the 
neighbourhood are obliged to be 
brought in to assist in preparing a 
feast for upwards of twenty khans and 
about three hundred of their followers. 
After waiting two or three hours anx- 
iously looking for the arrival of the 
sultan, a cloud of dust in the direction 
of the pass indicated his approach with 
a large body of horse. Meer Allum 
now Tien to get alarmed, and fixing 
his dagger firmly in the Cashmere 
shaw! that encircled his waist, repeated 
the Mahomedan creed—“ La Ulla ill 
Ulla Mahomed Russool Ulla,” (there 
is but one God, and Mahomed is his 
prophet) ; and asked, *“ What could 
ave induced him to bring so many 
men with him?” I did not, I need 
scarcely say, partake in the fears of 
the khan, for I had done nothing to 
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the sultan’s family to merit ill-treat- 
ment from him ; but I placed my dou- 
ble-barrelled pistol in my waist-belt, 
and my gun, loaded with ball, beside 
me, and got the five or six Hindosta- 
nee horsemen I had brought on sentry 
round the tent, with orders to admit 
no one but the khans. When Sultan 
Mahomed's party came close enough 
to be observed with the naked eye, the 
sun shining on their polished steel hel- 
mets and chain armour had a very 
beautiful effect. On their approaching 
within a few hundred yards of my tent 
they halted, and I sent Afzul Khan to 
his brother to welcome him, and bring 
him to me with a few of his personal 
friends. His party consisted of about 
two or three hundred men, well 
mounted, and almost all of them with 
helmets and chain armour on. He 
very soon made his appearance from 
the crowd by which he was surrounded, 
On his entering the tent I rose. We 
embraced each other in the usual Aff- 
ghaun manner, which it is almost im- 
possible to describe, and must be seen 
to be understood. After a number of 
compliments had been exchanged, we 
sat down on the carpet, and were im- 
mediately surrounded by the whole of 
his iron-bound warriors, who, taking 
down the sides of the tent, insisted on 
keeping their chief in sight. All we 
could do or say to prevail on them to 
go to’a short distance had no effect. 
They gave us excuse that they had 
never before seen a Farringee (Eng- 
lishman), and begged to be allowed to 
remain a short time to observe me. 
I now interfered, and they remained, 
to the no small discomfort of my friend 
Meer Allum Khan, until breakfast was 
announced. 

Sultan Mahomed Khan is an intel- 
ligent looking man of aout 5 feet 9 
inches in height, slightly formed, and 
of rather a dark complexion for an 
Affghan.' His eyes are exceedingly 
quick and animated. He however 
keeps them fixed on the carpet, until 
he ie said something which he ex- 
pects to produce a striking effect on 
the person he is addressing. Shortly 
after his arrival observing that some 
stiffness prevailed in the assembly, I 
ordered breakfast to be brought, 
when all the followers of the Khan 
went to look after their share of the 
twenty sheep. Our breakfast consisted 
of lamb, mutton, and fowls, cooked in 


a variety of ways suited to the taste 
of the Affghans, laid on large dishes 
full of snow-white rice. A quantity 
of dried fruits, melons and grapes, 
were also placed on the cloth, and in 
a very few minutes disappeared and 
ulhumdulilla (the Lord be praised) 
was pronounced by a fat priest, the 
spiritual adviser of the Khan. After 
grace, the ceremony of washing the 
right hand—for the left is considered 
unclean, and never used in eating— 
took place, and the water was first 
given to the Khan as a mark of re- 
spect, and then to me. 

The Affghans like their more civi- 
lized brethren of the west are far 
more communicative and agreeable 
after a good meal, than before it, and 
no sooner had the water passed round 
and the bushy beards of my wild 
guests been arranged, and other little 
Asiatic forms gone through than a 
kind of merriment appeared to per- 
vade the whole party, the language 
spoken was Afghanee or Pushtoo, of 
which I knew but little, however, on 
asking my friend Meer Allum, he 
looked round the assembly, and find- 
ing the wish was that I should 
know what they had been saying, he 
remarked. ‘Oh they are only 
smiling at your innocence and bold- 
ness in trusting yourself amongst a 
body of men, who have been so re- 
cently in rebellion.” He had scarcely 
uttered the last word when they all 
added—* but we like you the better 
for relying on our honour, and we hope 
to make such arrangements with you 
now, as will ensure our fidelity, and 
make it worth our while to keep true 
and faithful to the government, and 
in a short time make a Lord of you.” 
The Sultan was silent all the time, 
but now raised his head to observe 
the effect this appeal to my feelings 
had on me, and remarked that he 
quite agreed with his friends, and that 
he never would have excited his tribe 
to rebellion, had he been civilly treated 
by our authorities at Cabool, when he 
ae thatcity; he added “TI 

ave heard a great deal of you, and 
thank God we are now friends,” and 
putting his hand into mine, “ rel 
upon it that I shall not be the first to 
break with you, no person has ever 
known me to give my hand and word 
before in this manner to any Far- 
ringee (English man) or indeed to 
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any one, and be the first to break 
that word. I now most solemnly 
promise to be true and faithful to you 
and the government of the Shah. 
Having said this in a most solemn 
tone of voice, all the party began to 
ray that what was said, might prove 
asting and acceptable to God and the 
Prophet, and to show their concurrence 
in this primitive manner of swearing 
allegiance, they all with the right 
hand stroked down their long beards. 
Now began an examination of arms 
and accoutrements, and a most friendly 
interchange of jokes and stories of 
all kinds; the prevailing object of all 
parties being to impress me with an 
idea of the consequence eaeh possessed 
in his tribe. Their dress consisted of 
a long scarf striped like bed ticking, 
and generally of a dark blue colour, 
wound carelessly round the head, 
forming a very wild-looking turban. 
A brownish frieze cloak with sleeves 
tied tight round the waist by a piece 
of cloth similar to the turban; and 
pair of long boots with pointed and 
turned up toes, made of buckskin, 
drawn over a loose pair of panta- 
loons : each chief had a shield tied to 
his back, and as they sat down the 
white handle of a scimitar might be 
seen peeping from under the cloak 
on the right side, this, and a long 
knife stuck carelessly in the waist, 
or in its absence, a pistol, formed their 
arms. Their men wore regular 
chain armour, at least the greater 
number of them. 

Having obtained the friendship 
and confidence of all my wild friends, 
they thought they could leave the 
Sultan in my company for a short 
time, and on his giving them a hint, 
they all got up and left us alone. 
Inow found that the Khan could 
speak very fair Persian, and long 
arguments ensued on the policy pur- 
sued in the country; he did not 
fail to point out on this occasion 
the deadly hatred that existed he- 
tween the Ghilzies and Dooranies, 
and expressed a hope that as now 
the former had made friends of us, 
we would support them against the 
latter tribe; the late rebellion, he 
observed, was caused by the Doo- 
ranies, who on his arrival at court 
on his return, made a point of 
slighting him, knowing what he 
would do to obtain satisfaction, but 


now said he, “ they will be much 
disappointed and annoyed at our 
meeting and reconciliation, but in- 
shaulla (please God) we will continue 
friends, and in that case neither you 
nor I need care about their machi- 
nations.” He now remarked that the 
peasants were continually complain- 
ing to him of the losses they sus- 
tained, by being obliged to supply the 
troops with corn and other neces- 
saries; that they were paid for he 
knew, but really added he, “the 
armies that have been living all the 
season in this country, have left 
nothing to feed the people and their 
flocks during the winter, and if some- 
thing is not done, I fear I may pro- 
bably lose my influence over the re- 
fractory tribes who have generally 
lived by plundering on the road, and 
naturally you will look to my family 
for redress. You are now I hope,” 
continued he, “ certain of my fidelity, 
so long as you treat me fairly and 
well, and this being the case, what 
use can you have for the troops. 
Send them to Kellat-i-Ghilzie, or to 
Candahar, and if the Dooranies 
rebel, and drive your troops out of 
the country, you will remain our 
guests, and if you like we can at 
any time send you under safe escort 
to the Indus or India.” I was of 
course very much pleased with this 
lain straightforward speech of the 

han’s, and ——— to do all in 
my power to have the evil of which 
he complained remedied and the 
troops removed. After a good deal 
of conversation, in which I succeeded 
in completely gaining the confidence 
of the Khan, his people were again 
summoned, and I twisted a very 
handsome cashmere shawl round his 
head, and congratulated him on his 
good fortune in having given up a 
wandering and dangerous mode of 
living, and returned to his allegiance 
to his lawful king. Now again fol- 
lowed a prayer, the hands of all the 
wild fellows by whom we were sur- 
rounded held out in supplication, and 
when the prayer was ended, brought 
gradually in towards the face, and 
allowed to fall carelessly down, 
striking the beard as they fell into 
the lap. 

I now began to laugh and joke 
with some of the more remarkable 
looking characters seated round me, 
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I remarked to the Khan that I 
knew something about the Elim e 
Keafa (physiognomy) and attracted 
his attention to some of his followers, 
whom I observed as having a pecu- 
liarly wild appearance, for instance, 
one or two men with eye-brows pro- 
jecting so as to cover almost entirely 
the socket of the eye, and with un- 
usually large heads. He laughed, 
and in his own language told the 
men what I had said of them, this 
immediately gave rise to a general 
burst of laughter, and I was informed 
that the men who had thus attracted 
my attention were notorious robbers, 
and they showed evident pleasure 
when a number of barbarous deeds 
they had committed, were related 
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I wandered o’er a dreary wilderness, 


{Sept. 


to me by the Khan and his minor 
chiefs; for these barbarians think 
they do well when they plunder and 
kill their neighbours the Doora- 
nies and Huzzarehs. They look upon 
the latter tribe as infidels, and de- 
stroy them whenever vy | find a 
favourable opportunity. o some 
of the personal friends of the 
Khan, and of course those chiefs 
who possessed influence with him, 
ft made small presents, and having 
succeeded much to my satisfaction 
in conciliating these wild moun- 
taineers, the meeting broke up, 
Sultan Mahomed returned to his 
forts in the mountains, promising 
to visit me whenever I should wish 
to see him. 





Of heath and moorland, whilst here and there 
Some mouldering ruin reared its hoary form 
Against the moonlight, clad in the sombre garb 
Of gathering desolation—the gaunt skeleton 


Of former power ;— 


Then on a sudden seemed to rise before me 

A palace of majestic workmanship, 

Built of the purest marble ; pillars of jasper 
Raised its ample front, while all around 

Columns as white as sea-foam seemed to loose 
Their shadowy pinnacles in the vault of night. 
High above all arose a golden dome, 

The rounded splendour of whose burnished top, 
Paled by the envious moon, shone lustrous still. 
Methought some secret impulse urged me on, 
And through the shining portal I advanced 

In wonder and amaze; around me, as I passed, 
The gleam of many brightly-burning lamps 
Reflected from the walls thickset with gems, 
Confused their thousand glories, till they fell 

On floors of veined emerald; then from a distance came 
The undulating swell of music, and divinest airs 
Played round my senses like the breath of morn. 
They ceased—and from a chamber opening near, 
Arose a shout of laughter, hollow as the howl 
Of Zamiel! another—and again—but joined this time 
By other voices ; then a song of such wild mirth, 
Withal so heartless, you’d have thought a strain 
Composed in hell not more appalling, 

The door lay wide ; I entered, and I looked upon 


This hideous, wild carouse. 
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There sat an old and most unsightly fiend, 

With hard and horny features, and with eyes 

Of fierce intensity ; yellow his hands and gnarled ; 
And from his dingy temples round about, 

Masses of hair streamed yellow-white, like to the foam 
Which rises on the saffron waves 

Of the mad, flood-lashed Tiber, plunging to the sea. 
Beside him sat a young and pallid form, 

Anxious and wan, but an unearthly light 

Play'd o’er his ghastly face, and centred in his eyes ; 
He seemed to be all soul, and trembled with the impulse 
Of an insatiate purpose. 

There was another partner of this scene, 

And he was Death—Death, with his glist’ning skull, 
His gaping, sightless sockets, and his eternal grin j 
Of hideous triumph ! 

Then came the shout again, and then the chaunt 
Which shaped its horrid numbers into these :— 


The god of this world am I, 
My slaves are the sons of men ; 

To my yellow hands bow all the lands, 
And hug my massive chain. 


My days are many and old, 
I was born when the angels fell, 

But mine eyes are bright, with a quenchless light 
They were lit in the fires of hell! 


For youth with the glowing form, 
Bows low the bended knee, 

And beauty’s charms, so soft, so warm, 
Surrender all to me. 


And manhood, proud and strong, 
Swelling with thoughts of gain, 

Sends up hot prayers to my list’ning ears, 
Crying for help amain. 


Old age, with palsied limbs, 
With fading eyes and dim, 

As he sinks beneath the clutch of death, 
Shrieks—that 1 leave not him ! 


Weave the shroud, and shape the bier, 
Drink to every passing breath, 

Pale Ambition, thou and I, 
Join our hands, and drink to death. 


Fill the madd’ning, sparkling bowl. 
Drain it with a wild hurrah ! 

Drink to every sinking soul— 
Victims of our might they are! 


Ambition, with thine haggard face— 
Anxious spectre that thou art— 

Thou art worthy of a place, 
Sovereign of the greater heart! 


Place thy burning hand in mine, 
Wan and spectre-like art thou ! 
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But a princely fiend thou art, 
By the light upon thy brow. 


Thou art he that fevers youth, 
Blights the early soul with flame,’ 

Burns the fire, comes the truth, 
Powers wasted on a name! 


Shaggy locks and feeble limbs ; 
Hearts all charr’d and worn with rust ; 
Features haggard, gaunt, and grim ; 
Shambling, rotted, loathsome dust. 


Ever restless, ever wild, 

Man pursues o’er land and wave ; 
Meteor-like thou lightest him 

To his yawning, hungry grave. 


And thou risest, proud and strong, 
From the fragments of his earth, 

Like a pheenix, bright and young, 
Rampant from his ashy birth. 


Then thou soarest, wingéd fiend, 
High above the throngs of men, 

Till thy pointed wing dost bend 
O’er some victim’s head again. 


O Ambition, thou and I, 
Evermore our might combine ; 
Fill the goblet, foaming high, 
Pledge me warmly, brother mine. 


Weave the shroud, and shape the bier, 
Quaff to every passing breath ; 

Pale Ambition, thou and I, 
Join our hands, and drink to Death. 


I heard no more—for in a moment all was gloom, 

And there arose a tempest from without, 

Whilst of the palace I had lost all sight, 

Save when the lightning, ever and anon, 

Gleamed on its tott’ring grandeur, 

Playing in vengeful coruscations round its fall. 

And from the tempest’s heart, methought a voice 

Of fearful power and terrific sound, 

Cried to the elements to do his bidding. 

So then I bowed mine head, for in my soul 

I said, the end of all things is at hand. 

For that the voice from out the storm, had all the tone 

And force of the last trumpet. But now the tempest lulled, 

And gathering around its sable panoply, moved onward thro’ 
the night ; 

Speaking its awful mission, as it passed, 

To nations in the distance. I looked around 

For that majestic pile—but all was gone— 

Nor of its place was any trace or vestige to be seen. 

The bittern boomed beside me, and the night-wind 

Breathed on my temples an unwhvlesome odour, 

Whilst above al, the moon’s cold, cheerless ray 

Streamed o’er the dusky, desert moorland. ¢ 

C.1.C. 
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“T wave a favour to beg of you, He- 
len,” said Mr. Derinzy to his beauti- 
ful wife, after he had amused a gay 
family-circle assembled round the sup- 
per-table, with a recital of Ryan’s ad- 
venture ; “ promise me to grant it.” 

«Is it very considerable ?” 

“ Not very. But why are you so 
cautious ?” 

‘* Because I must not let my good- 
humour betray me. Is it generous, 
Mr. Carleton, to ask favours after 
such a fashion? First, Mr. Derinzy 
sets us laughing, and then, when he 
has put us off our guard, and disposed 
us to be amiable and engaging, he 
asks a recompense—is that fair ?” 

* Not so fair, 1 acknowledge, as it 
would be to petition when one found 
you, if that can ever be, in an ill-hu- 
mour ; but certainly more expedient. 
I confess my weakness, I have a liking 
for smiles.” 

* Not, I hope, for all kinds without 
distinction. In my poor judgment, 
smiles, like other luxuries, unless they 
are truly good, are much better dis- 
pensed with. I profess myself a con- 
noisseur in such lights upon the human 
countenance, and if my system of phy- 
siognomy is right, a good smile never 
yet was achieved by one who had 
a bad heart. But now, Mr. Derinzy, 
now that I have reasoned myself into 
my usual quiet benevolence, and am 
well disposed to your suit, whatever 
it be—what is it ?” 

“ No more than permission for my 
rusticated Ryan to profit by some little 
instruction, while he remains, as they 
say, ‘onhis keeping,’ from Mr. Purcell.” 

** No more—it ought to be no less— 
than permission for this rusticated 
young gentleman to make acquain- 
tance with our dear boys. I have no 
such ambition for them. Freaks like 
those of Mr. Ryan are not merits in 
my eyes ; they do not display the qua- 
lities I should desire in a companion 
for my children,” 
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“ Scire volunt secreta domius—— 
——aAudi facinus majoris abolla ?” 
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“‘ But this is surely too rigid. You 
will not judge such a prank so se- 
verely ?” 

‘« Have you ever known me severe ? 
I may think well of your new protégé, 
and wish him every good ; but I wish 
your boys asafer companion. Remem- 
ber you know very little of him. I 
assure you, Mr. Carleton, I have never 
looked upon the laws we hear so severely 
censured—those, I mean, prohibiting 
intercourse between the settler and 
the native in Ireland—as absurd and 
unnecessarily cruel. There isa strong 
attraction in the Irish character, and 
a subtlety often unnoticed until it is 
successful. You have no guard against 
such artful simplicity. The humour 
that alternately excites our admiration 
by its happy points, and propitiates our 
pride and love of merriment by well- 
designed, though comical blunders, 
is often employed to gain an ascen- 
dancy over us.—No; I must know 
more of Mr. Ryan before I can under- 
stand the wisdom of your plan,” said 
Mrs. Derinzy, turning to her husband. 
“« Could we not agree upon a compro- 
mise? Could not Mr. Purcell be per- 
suaded to walk down to William’s 
cottage, and give his instructions 
there ?” 

“No, no; such an arrangement 
would hardly be compatible with poor 
Purcell’s dignity. I can influence him 
to receive Ryan here; but, attached 
as he is to the boys, I firmly believe, 
rather than demean himself, as he 
would say, to give instruction at my 

ame-keeper’s, he would bid us ‘ adieu 
or aye.’ There is, indeed, a compro- 
mise of another kind more likely to 
prove effectual. At an hour when 
the boys are at play, or with you, 
Ryan might avail himself of the little 
vacation. Purcell would receive him 
graciously at such an interval, and you 
would be free from apprehension.” 
t “Thanks for your amendment,” 
said Mrs. Derinzy. “ Thanks for re- 
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conciling my benignity with prudence. 
I feel glad, I assure you, that this poor 
boy shall have the advantage, and every 
advantage, you can procure him.” 

“1 scarcely think, Mrs. Derinzy,” 
said Carleton, “ that the character of 
your boys’ tutor, Mr. Purcell, is of 
the stamp you describe as proper to 
the native Irish. His oddities may 
be diverting enough, but they do not 
seem to disguise power and purposes 
such as would render him formidable.” 

Mrs. Derinzy did not speak, she 
merely smiled. Her husband said— 

* Qh, poor Purcell, the most guile- 
less, perhaps, of all human creatures. 
Two passions engross him—love of his 
calling, the institution, he calls it, of 
the young; and a love, certainly not 
fainter, for his pupils. I do not think 
his zeal for the Church of Rome, of 
which he calls himself an unworthy 
member, is so devoted as his passion 
for the classics and for my two boys.” 

“Ts it usual, Mr. Derinzy, to have 
Roman Catholic tutors domesticated 
in your families ?”’ 

Indeed, yes. Until boys are of 
an age to be sent to a public school, 
we often have recourse to such assis- 
tance. They do not concern them- 
selves with subjects of religion. Yet 
I believe Purcell teaches the boys the 
Church Catechism. Does he not, 
Helen?” said Mr. Derinzy with a 
smile. 

“He did,” replied Mrs. Derinzy ; 
but on consideration I thought it 
better to retain that duty in my wo- 
man’s department.” 

“ Poor Purcell,” continued Mr. De- 
rinzy, “he certainly is literal in his 
proceedings. The first appeal made 
to Mrs. Derinzy from his decision was 
occasioned by his opening catechetical 
lecture. He began at the beginning. 

««¢ What is your name ?’ 

«¢¢ Edward,’ replied my elder boy. 

«No, sir,’ said the tutor, and 
passed the question to the younger, 
who replied— 

“¢ Henry.’ 

* Again a negative, and a reference 
to the book, where the answer was 
«N. or M.’ 

“ Mrs. Derinzy was ultimately ap- 
pealed to, and I believe has, not un- 
wisely, taken upon herself to release 
the good man from this part of the 
duty. Poor Purcell! I firmly be- 
lieve his goodness equals his rare sim- 











plicity ; and he has abilities and know- 
ledge of no common order. Apart 
from all that concerns life and man- 
ners, his intellectual attainments are 
highly respectable.” 

“ | had an odd vision of him yester- 
day,” said Carleton. ‘ I was buried in 
thought and in your luxurious library- 
chair, a book in my hand, and my mind 
far away from it, when, in a pause of 
reverie, [heard Mr. Purcell’s step—a 
step just as remarkable as his appear- 
ance ; you must have noticed it—he 
steps just as if he would not make too 
free with your marble hall. It was 
approaching the library, and when the 
sound ceased at the door, I raised my 
eyes mechanically to the height at 
which the head should appear. I over- 
shot the mark by at least a couple of 
feet. The door opened, but where my 
eyes fell there was vacancy. Some- 
thing made me look lower, and there, 
indeed, was a sight. A round, small, 
white head, the extremity of a mea- 
sureless longitude of aaah with two 
prominent eyes staring out of a pink 
face, was protruded into the room, and 
turned round in such a manner as to 
give an idea that it was separated from 
the main body, and was doing duty on 
detachment. Such an apparition of 
an unarmed head I never expect to see 
again. When it had made for a while 
a kind of reconnaissance, it called out 
* Master Edward—Master Henry,’ in 
tones so subdued that one would think 
the call was designed to be unheard. 
After a brief pause a body'followed or 
attached itself to the head and neck, 
and Mr. Purcell, in his maypole alti- 
tude, a little stooping, however, made 
his entrance. I could not overcome 
his confusion, poor fellow, when he 
found me there. It was all in vain 
that I endeavoured to play the host, 
and entreated him to be seated. No 
exertions of mine could overcome his 
unwillingness or timidity—I know not 
which ; but I have, I fear, little chance 
of making his acquaintance.” 

* Nil desperandum,” said Mr. De- 
rinzy, “enterprises of more pith and 
moment have been achieved. But 
hark, Mrs. Derinzy, 


* With thee conversing I forget all time.’ 
Hearken to the voice of the hour— 
* The bell tolls one—-it is the knell——’ ” 


“Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Derinzy, 
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* you have got the * Night Thoughts’ 
for me: you could not have the heart 
to tantalize me so, if you had not the 
precious volume,” 

** You do me justice. Selina, if you 
will take the trouble to go into my 
study, and bring hither two volumes 
you find on my table, you will 
oblige me, and I can insure you against 
mistakes, for they are the only two 
volumes there.” 

«Thank you, papa, for your good 
opinion,” said the young lady, leaving 
the room with a smile, which had not 
faded from her fine countenance when 
she returned. 

** Two books, Mrs. Derinzy, await- 
ing your judgment. Here,” said Mr. 
Derinzy, “nights of poetic rapture, 
although passed where drowsy watch- 
men called the hour, perhaps within 
hearing of Bow-bell ; and here nights 
of minute research and scholastic acu- 
men, recommended by the most at- 
tractive name of ancient times. Make 
your election: Attic nights or Angli- 
can—poetry or grammar— Aulus Gel- 
lius or Edward Young. One waits 
your acceptance—one is designed for 
Purcell. Place aur dames! First 
choice for Mrs. Derinzy.” 

** Mrs. Derinzy is humble, she thanks 
you—she leaves grammar for the bet- 
ter deserving. Come, girls, we shall 
content ourselves with Young. Let us 
retire, and leave the lords of creation 
to take note of us, as they do of time, 
by our loss. Well for us, perhaps, 
that we had not to depend on man for 
one of the means of making our pre- 
sence or absence apprehended. Is it 
likely, Mr. Carleton, that had you 
found us mute, you would have gifted 
us with a tongue ?” 

** You certainly do not need one to 
make us feel your loss,’’ said Carleton 
as he badethem good-night at the door. 
«* For my poor part, I must betake my- 
self to the solace of dreaming when 
you leave uss that is, if you will per- 
mit me so great a liberty.” 

* Am I to take these parting expres- 
sions as proof that you abjure this old 
Madeira for the night, and shun the 
horrors of brandy and hot water?” 
said Mr, Derinzy. 

“Yes, I denythem all. This night 
I dedicate to sleep.” 

« Then I'll marshal thee the way that 
thou wouldst go,” said Mr. Derinzy. 
* Arm yourself with this,” placing a 


candlestick in his hand, “ and go with 
me.” 

** Lead on—I follow.” 

At the end of a long corridor on the 
ground-floor, Mr. Derinzy stopped at 
a door covered with green cloth, and 
knocked gently. There was no an- 
swer. Turning to Carleton he said— 

« This is Purcell’s sitting-room. 1 
suppose he has retired. I shall leave 
my present on his table ;” and open- 
ing the two doors, he entered on his 
courteous intent. 

Purcell had not retired. He was 
seated at a table busily occupied in 
pasting small scraps of paper into a 
book which lay before him. At the 
noise made by the opening of the se- 
cond door he raised his head, and 
seemed struck with consternation as 
he saw Mr. Derinzy enter. 

«Pardon me, Mr. Purcell,” said 
he, “1 thought you had retired. I 
was fortunate enough to procure at 
Sir Harry Bromskill’s sale a copy of 
the * Variorum Aulus Gellius,’ and beg 
your acceptance of it. I meant to 
leave it as an offering on your table, 
and now commit it to your hands.”* _ 

“ You are too good, worthy Mr. 
Derinzy, indeed you are, sir. 1 sivas 
can compensate for your goodness, and 
am disturbed in mind and body by the 
sense of it.” 

And so indeed he seemed to be. 
His eyes were dilated and protruded 
into a stare of more than ordinary 
alarm, and his words came from him 
with interruptions such as might be 
expected if each syllable demanded a 
distinct and sensible exertion of will 
to shape and send it forth. 

*Compensate, Mr. Purcell!” said 
his patron. “ You can more than com- 
pensate me at this moment for all the 
courtesies I ever can design to show 

ou. 

* Teach me but how, sir—you will 
make me honoured and happy-” 

“Let me bear away that book, 
where you are arranging, I have no 
doubt, many precious things. I shall 
be careful of its return in safety. If 
you have secrets hereafter to be dis- 
closed, you may depend on my fide- 
lity ;” and Mr. Derinzy walked towards 
the table to possess himself of the vo- 
lume. 

Oh, no, no, sir,” said Purcell in 
extreme confusion ; * I have nothin 
worthy of you—nothing you woul 
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care to read. Indulge me with a little 
more time.” 

And he pressed his hand passion- 
ately on the book, and hurried the 
scraps of paper with which the table 
was covered into a drawer, which he 
shut forcibly. 

“ Mr. Purcell, pray do not be dis- 
composed. I respect your modesty, 
and would not willingly alarm you. 
Good night, good night.” 

Purcell closed his door gently, re- 
turned to the table, bent his burning 
face and prominent eyes over the book 
which had engaged him, but did not 
resume his occupation, nor did he re- 
tire immediately to rest. The hours 
that yet remained of night he passed in 
walking within the narrow precincts of 
hischamber, from which hesallied forth, 
having first carefully placed his literary 
labours under lock and key, as soon as 
it was possible to leave the house with- 
out causing disturbance. The morn- 
ing air cooled his inflamed brow, and 
he resumed the labours of the day with 
his customary awkwardness and com- 
posure. 

Agreeably to the benevolent project 
of Mr. Derinzy, his protégé Ryan was 
admitted in the afternoon to the tutor’s 
apartment. He was not fated, how- 
ever, to profit by the day’s instruction. 
Purcell complained of drowsiness and 
roposed a walk, a proposition to which 
his new pupil very cheerfully assented. 

They returned from a promenade 
round a lake in front of the mansion, 
while the family were yet absent, and 
Purcell asked his young companion if 
he wished to see the “great house,” a 
name still given in Ireland to the prin- 
cipal mansion in any rural district. 
The youth having given the expected 
reply, was conducted first to the leads, 
from whence an extensive prospect 
was commanded. 

Even at this day the prospect would 
be goodly. When Purcell and his 
companion looked upon it, it was more 
wildly beautiful. Many a stately oak 
has since then bowed to the woodman’s 
sturdy stroke—for many a mile fair 
forest scenery has disappeared. Corn 
lands and mingled pastures show them- 
selves where wild-wood glades had 
been ; and trees of generous foliage, 
rich ornaments of summer, have 
given place to the pine and fir, a 
tribe which seems to retain, even in 
the gayest season of the year, its 


wintry recollections. The scene is 
goodly now ; ninety oe ago it was 
airer—less cultivated, but more pic- 
turesque, more beautiful. 

Ryan was capable of feeling a youth's 
delight as his eye drank in the pros- 
pect. His companion’s satisfaction was 
less poetical. 

«« That would be a purty little pro- 
perty, Archy, for a poor man, with 
the river running along below there, 
and the ridge of mountain it flows out 
of guarding it on the other sides. I 
don’t know a nicer little spot for a man 
to get his living in.” 

“Nor a nicer spot for a man to look 
on; and what's betther, for a young 
fellow to take his pleasure in with a 
gun or a rod.” 

** Do you see that ould tower on the 
hill there, Archy, just above the bend 
of the river ?” 

‘* See it? How could it be past by ? 
Doesn't it look for all the world as if 
the whole place all around belonged to 
it; as if it was grander than the hill 
it stands upon? Isn’t it a wondherful 
thing what time and desolateness can 
do? Do you know, Mr. Purcell, when 
I saw this great house first, I thought 
little of it, jest as if it was not good 
enough for the fine demesne; and 
when I look at that ould tumble-down 
tower, that never could be aiquil to 
the laist quarter of this house, I feel 
as if it was greater and grander, with 
the ivy about its black stones, and the 
rooks cawing around it; ay, greater 
than his honour’s. Oh, how many a 
time I wish that they could spake, 
these ould ruins, and discourse us; 
and sometimes I think that maybe they 
are discoursing, and putting thoughts 
into our minds that make us respect 
them. There’s more ways of spaking 
than by words.” 

** You may say that, Archy; and 
these ould ruins are to the fore to 
prove it. But do you know whose 
them lands ought to be by right?” 

“I heerd tell they belonged to the 
Ryans in the ould times. Any way, 
my father has a good farm, for the 
value, out of ‘em.” 

“ Archy, I’m afeerd you are a little 
mane. But no matther. Them lands 
were all the Ryan’s, and the Purcell’s 
were here. Yes, boy, this very tower 
we are standing on was the Purcell’s, 

and so was the demesne and all that 
land sloping down off there. All was 
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ours, Archy. Yes, and this ould ivy- 
covered tower, that makes a wing of 
the big house now, was part of the 
castle of my ancésthors. Ah, boy, 
these are quare changes !” 

“ Mr. Purcell,” said the boy, “I 
beg your pardon, I did not hear what 
were saying last. I was troubled 

y the first words you spoke. You 
said I was mane, Mr. Purcell; and I 
don’t know what raison you had to say 
such a thing of me, or of any one of 
my blood or my name. I'd like to 
know what for you said it;” and the 
boy, as he spoke, evidently struggled 
with himself to be temperate. “I’m 
thankful, as I ought to be, for the 
throuble you take with me ; but it’s a 
throuble I’d not give any man that 
thought me mane.” 

* Did I say such a word, Archy? 
Don't think of it, for surely I did not 
intend it. Whatever the hres may 
do—and there’s the bad and the good 
among them as well as others—there 
never was a mane thing done by ’em 

et. But come, we are long enough 

ere, let us get down.” 

As they descended and passed through 
a gallery, into which on each side the 
bed-chambers opened, Purcell knocked 
at a door, and in a low voice called 
** Mrs. Stenson.” No answer. “ Any 
body there?” Silence again. Thus 
he proceeded to each door, and having 
found every chamber vacant, he opened 
the doors in succession, to show Ryan 
how “quality” have their sleeping 
apartments ordered. 

“ This,” said he, “is a state room, 
where this young gentleman lay last 
night. The master’s brother sleeps in 
it when he’s here. Would you like to 
see his helmet and sword ?” 

Ryan entered, with all the delight of 
juvenile ardour passed the helmet in 
hasty review, took down the cavalry 
sword from the place where it was 
suspended, and drew it from the scab- 
bard. Purcell permitted him a brief 
indulgence, and when Ryan turned 
towards him sword in hand, making a 
pass at him in boyish glee with the 
weapon, he found him occupied in in- 
tent study of a paper he had taken 
from a drawer lying open before him. 

“ Phon, gossoon, phon! Laive off,” 
said he with a little petulance of ac- 
cent; “put by that sword, and come 
away, I must hear you a lesson in the 
Georgics before you go.” 
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Ryan restored the sword to its place 
and followed him. 

«« Archy,” said he, as they descended 
the staircase, “it is great good-look 
entirely to be with such a man as the 
master here. Itis not free I am in his 
house, but aisy ; and think of him, that 
he remembers me when he’s away, and 
when he does come home there’s many 
a time he brings me a present of a 
book, or the like of it, that I'll show 
you soon. "Twas only last night he 
came in to me towardst morning, with 
an elegant Aulus Gellius in his hand, 
and gave it to me in such a way that 
the words he spoke were as good almost 
as the book.” 

“Sure every body knows the De- 
rinzys,” replied the youth. 


* * Men of the lion heart and liberal hand, 
Of winning words and looks of high command.’ " 


* That will do, Archy, but don’t 
give me any more of it. Hard enough 
it is upon us to spake the stranger's 
tongue: what need we consarn our- 
selves by turning of it into rhyme? 
’Tis too like kissing the rod, Archy 
dear. Stay, stay, I want to consult 
the Thesaurus in the library ; but I’m 
so ashamed for fear the quality would 
come back and find me there. Just 
stand at the hall-door on the steps, and 
if you get sight of any one coming, let 
me know.” 

Ryan took his stand on the appointed 
post, and looked with a youth’s delight 
over the fair prospect before him. 
His enjoyment was very brief. Hap- 
pening to catch the reflection returned 
by a large pier-glass in the library, he 
was at once withdrawn from the beauty 
of the lake and lawn which had for the 
moment held him captive. Beside 
him, as he stood on the steps, a] 
window was thrown open, and all within 
the apartment was made visible by re- 
flection in a glass of ample dimensions. 
It showed him Purcell in the attitude 
described by Carleton, so ludicrously 
protruding his elongated neck that 
Ryan could not withdraw his eyes 
from the very comical exhibition. At 
first he with difficulty refrained from 
laughter. His interest soon became 
graver—more like curiosity. Purcell 
proceeded ina stooping posture towards 
a grate containing cold cinders, the 
relics of a morning fire, and seemed 
to pore upon them with patient scruti- 
nizing glance. 
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*¢ What can he do with the senders ? 
Is it bits of paper he’s picking up ? 
Surely it is,” said he ; “ this is quare 
enough. And he is not going to the 
shelves of books at all. There he is 
now at the big table; and,” muttering 
an oath in Irish, “ there, if he isn’t at 
the drawers trying to openthem. This 
bates entirely. Stay, what's next? 
He’s going into the madam’s own sit- 
ting-room. What can he want there? 
Why is he knocking at the door? and 
there, he’s calling ‘ Master Henry— 
Master Henry.’ Why you know in 
a heart, you big thief, that Master 

enry isn’t there. You're in, I see; 
and I'll be afther you,” said the youth, 
springing through the opened window 
so lightly that the thick carpet returned 
no sound of his foot-fall. 

On tip-toe he followed to the door, 
which remained partly open, and was 
able to see Purcell pursuing his un- 
gainly promenade, first to the fire- 
place, whence he amassed every scrap 
of paper; then to the tables; and, 
finally, to try, in succession, the cabi- 
nets and drawers. His perquisitions 
were, at last, brought to an end. One 
drawer, after many a gentle effort, 
yielded, and its contents, whatever they 
may have been, were displayed before 
him. They seemed to disturb him out 
of his usual subdued tone of manner. 
He threw up his arms, snapped his fin- 
gers, sung snatches of an Irish song in 
a voice of discordant triumph, and 
stooped to gather up the rich contents 
of the drawer, or to select whatever 
might be purloined with advantage. 

n that instant the youth sprang in, 
and seized him with a passionate grasp. 

“ Traitor !” cried he, “ spy! is this 
your thanks for all the good that’s done 
you?” 

* Laive off, Archy,” interrupted the 
detected spy—“ Laive off! Your hands 
down. Is it for the likes of you to 
judge me? Down, cur—down, I say, 
or ll What! Do you struggle? 
Say your prayers, you worm—think 

our prayers, for so sure as your name 
is Ryan, you'll have your lodging and 
your grave in the bottom of the lake 
this night. 1 won't tread out your 
dirty life here in the coort, but I'll 
carry you high and dhry till I put you 
where you desarve to be, and where 
there'll never be tale or tidings of 
you.” 

Passionately as this was spoken, it was 
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uttered inawhisper. At first Purcell 
imagined that the boy, in his assault, 
was practising a rude gambol ; and he 
was rather impatient at the interrup- 
tion than enraged at the insult. But 
when he looked into his assailant’s face, 
flashing forth angry defiance, and ex- 
perienced his persevering resistance, 
the fiend within him awoke—his face 
became pale—the white heat of con- 
centrated fury—his eyes, and the dia- 
bolical grin into which his features set 
themselves, spoke murder; and yet, 
such was his self-command, that his 
voice never broke out into tones audi- 
ble beyond the limits of the chamber. 

Poor Ryan! he was wholly unable to 
resist theruffian’s strength. Awkwardly 
as Purcell was framed, as if limbs and 
body were snatched up in separate 
parts and put arbitrarily together, the 
muscular strength of each several mem- 
ber was very great; and his youthful 
adversary, after a brief resistance, was 
almost motionless and altogether pow- 
erless in his grasp. He was proceed- 
ing, bearing the helpless youth, and 
with the intent, it would seem, of put- 
ting his threats into execution, when, 
as he issued forth into the library, he 
was confronted by Mrs. Derinzy and 
her daughters, returned from a morn- 
ing visit, and attracted by the sounds 
of contention. 

As soon as Purcell found he was 
not alone, he released his burden, and 
the youth fell speechless. His throat 
had been strongly compressed, and he 
gasped rather than breathed with dif- 
ficulty. 

* Honoured madam,” said Purcell, 
in reply to Mrs. Derinzy’s looks of in- 
quiry, “I humbly crave pardon for 
myself and my poor country—oh, that 
it should give birth to the ungrateful ! 
What is there in a man’s heart that 
can make satisfaction for the want of 
gratitude to them that are humane and 
bountiful? The curse be‘on that ugly 
carcase there on your flure. You and 
my honoured Mr. Derinzy were good 
to him. For my poor abilities I’d be 

lad to do him sarvice. But the good 
isn’t in him. No, the mane, dirty 
baste, that went to thry the dhrawers 
and doors of the master and yourself ; 
and only for I watched him and came 
when he had your drawer dhrue open, 
there isn’t a letther or a paper in it 
that he wouldn’t have out.” 

Ryan, who had recovered conscious- 
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ness, listened in horror to this accusa- 
tion. 

“ Villian!” he gasped out—* Liar ! 
Madam—my lady—oh, do not think 
me so bad! The villian! it was he 
that was at the dhrawers! It was I 
that sthruv to keep him from ’em! 
Search him!” cried he passionately, as 
if a sudden illumination flashed upon 
him—“ Let the servants search him. 
I saw him go to the grate and pick up 
papers there. I saw him put them in 

is pocket. Oh, let him be searched ! 
If they are not found on him I ama 
liar.” 

* Archibald Ryan,” said the tutor 
solemnly, “ you say the thruth of your- 
self—you are a liar ; and a liar you will 
be, until you make your last speech on 
Gallows-hill. Oh, madam, what a 
wretch your ladyship and his honour 
have brought into your house; and so 
young too ; the devil, saving your pre- 
sence, my lady, began airly with him. 
Here are the scraps of paper the viper 
spakes of. He went up to the grate 
in the library and picked them out of 
it. Then he came here and did the 
same. Then hethried all the dhrawers, 
and whin I scowlded him, and took the 
papers away, he flew at me like a fiery 
dragon, as if he'd take the life of 
me.” 

And here he ceased abruptly, be- 
coming aware that his auditory had 
been for some short time larger than 
he thought it. Mr. Derinzy had en- 
tered the library some time before, and 
heard the words of alternate crimina- 
tion between the-youth and the tutor. 
When the boy spoke of scraps of paper 
his attention was aroused, and when 
Purcell showed them, he felt convinced, 
recollecting his conscious manner on 
the preceding night, that the youth 
was not the guilty party. Advancing 
a little nearer to the group, Purcell 
perceived him, and read in the expres- 
sion of his countenance his judgment 
and condemnation. 

He ceased abruptly, and Mr. De- 
rinzy said— 

« This is a strange affair, Mr. Pur- 
cell. If you are innocent, it will be 
for your credit to be proved so. Are 
you willing to have your apartments 
searched ? and to place in my hands 
the book and papers you were engaged 
with last night ?” 

The brief rest of this interruption 
was sufficient to restore Purcell to 
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the appearance, at least, of compo- 
suré. 

“Mr. Derinzy,” said he, “I will 
not demane myself to have my papers 
or my room searched, as if I was a 
pickpocket or a thief. No, sir, I will 
laive your house—I will go away from 
the children, since you even the word 
of a treacherous liar to mine; but it 
shall never be said of a Purcell, if I 
can help it, that he disgraced his name. 
I am poor, Mr. Derinzy, but I’m of a 
family as good as your own. No one 
shall say I was mane enough to make 
thieves of ’em.” 

Mr. Derinzy listened calmly and 
answered calmly. 

« As you please, sir. You think it 
for your credit not to have your con- 
duct inquired into. So be it. I weigh 
your words against the words of this 
youth. 1 judge in each instance by 
your respective conduct, and, I am 
sorry to say, you are guilty. Yester- 
day, I should have contemplated your 
final departure from my house with 
regret. To-day, my feeling is, an ene- 
my retires when you leave us—an ene- 
my of the worst description, Mr. Pur- 
cell—a spy!” 

«* A spy!” repeated the tutor, cast- 
ing aside all disguise, and giving a loose 
to his passion. “And if a spy, where 
does the shame lie? Who is it, or 
what is it, that made a spy out of a 
Purcell? A Purcell a spy, and in the 
house of a Derinzy! What makes a 
Purcell be a tuthor here? What else 
could he be here but a spy or a master ? 
Who made me a spy? Who made 
my family low and poor? Who tuk 
away lands and honours from them? 
A spy in your house, sir! Your house! 
What made it yours? What placed a 
Derinzy here, and gave him rents and 
lands? It was not God: no, nor bra- 
very, nor honour. What dhruv out the 
rightful owners to be wanderers and 
slaves, until one of ’ein demaned him- 
self to come under his enemy’s roof, 
and to ate bread of his enemy's pro- 
viding? A spy! What taught me 
to be aspy? ‘The Saxon threachery 
that made a beggar of me. How did 
your family come into their unjust 
possession here? I wouldn’t sully my 
tongue or profane the lady's ear by 
telling you. But I tell you this: it'll 
never be forgot—no, nor forgiven. I 
Jaive the house you call yours, sir; and 
if I darken its doors again, I must 
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be brought through them a corpse, 
or they must fly open wide to me as 
their masther.” 

So saying, he waited no reply, but 
left the room and proceeded towards 
his own apartment. 

“ Follow Mr. Purcell,” said Mrs. 
Derinzy to a servant whose attendance 
she iol cukeendok: “and remain in 
his room until he leaves it.” And 
turning to her husband she said— 
* You will not think of permitting him 
to carry away the results of his pilfer- 
ing. It is impossible to conjecture 
what evil may be done by such scraps 
of paper—how fearfully they may be 
misinterpreted. Pray think of this, 
and guard against the consequences.” 

« Well thought of; you are always 
right,” said Mr. Derinzy, and he pro- 
ceeded to the apartment of the detected 
tutor. 

**T have no more ceremony to ob- 
serve with you, sir,” saidhe. You 
prepare your own property to be re- 
moved; you shall leave that of my 
family and mine here.” 

A violent struggle evidently passed 
in the mind of Purcell There was 
menace in his eye, and for a moment 
he seemed about to precipitate himself 
on the speaker ; but suddenly he, as it 
were, recoiled upon himself. The 
ghastly paleness of his visage flushed 
for a moment into burning crimson. 
He walked to each of his desks and 
drawers in succession, threw all open, 
and said— 

‘*Mr. Derinzy, look for your pro- 
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ter of it.” 

Mr. Derinzy hesitated. The affair, 
however, was too important for scru- 
ple. He advanced to the drawer into 
which he had seen Purcell hurry papers 
on the preceding night. It was still 
filled with them, and they were evi- 
dently scraps of letters in the handwri- 
ing of his friends, or memoranda in 
his own. The bock also into which 
Purcell had been pasting was there, 
and its contents were of the same de- 
scription. He looked on the delin- 
quent steadily, who with equal steadi- 
ness confronted his gaze. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” said he; “ or 
do you desire to ransack my clothes?” 

* T am satisfied.” 

‘ James,” said Purcell, addressing 
the servant, “I am laiving my trunks 
open. When your master is done with 
examining them, let whatever he calls 
my property be left for me at the gate- 
house. Those books,” pointing to 
one of the shelves, “are to remain 
here. I take nothing away that was 
ever yours,” said he as he passed Mr. 
Derinzy, looking, as they parted, a 
malignant defiance into his face. 

«« Let the books,” said Mr. Derinzy, 
“be all taken to the gate-house ; and 
tell Hall that nothing left for Mr. Pur- 
cell is to be sent back here.” 

*“‘ Praise be to the Lord,” said the 
old butler, lifting up his hands, “if 
there's thruth in such things, ’tisn’t a 
bad Christian that’s gone, but an evil 
spirit.” 


CHAPTER X.——AN EVENING AT AYLMER CASTLE, 


“ Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights. 


We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine.” 


Lorp Aylmer outlived the approaching 
and many succeeding Sundays, and on 
the next but one after his recovery, 
held the purpose he had formed of 
attending at his parish church. He 
arrived at the moment when divine 
service was about to commence, be- 
haved himself during the prayers and 
sermon with exemplary decorum, and 
when parting, accosted the dean with 
his usual courtesy, thanking him for 
the useful advice he had been so 
good as to give him, “ which,” said he, 


CowLey. 


* T thought so interesting and instruc- 
tive, that I took the liberty of indulging 
my neighbour Lord Roseberry with a 
perusal of it.” With this remark he 
parted, leaving the dean astonished if 
not confounded, at the complacency of 
his cool assurance. 

Aylmer Castle was not one of those 
ruined residences, of which so many 
during the last century, seemed to 
accuse Ireland of helplessness and 
decay. It had some external preten- 
sions to the name by which it was 
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called ; and was strong enough, if need 
were, to bid defiance to any lawless 
attempts against it by siege or storm; 
while, within, although the apart- 
ments were not very spacious, they 
were fitted up with some attention 
to comfort, and even with an approach 
towards the refinements of luxury. 
Lord Aylmer had never been married, 
and his house was destitute of the 
nameless and indescribable charm 
which attests the presiding influence 
of female genius, but nothing was to 
be seen in his establishment, by which 
good taste or propriety could be 
offended. 

He was seated in an easy chair 
at a window which opened upon an 
inclosed and secluded garden of small 
extent, laid out in a style which 
showed no deficiency in taste. A 
velvet turf sloped down to a smooth, 
clear lake or pond, where two or three 
swans were floating in that motion 
which seems so indicative of peaceful 
enjoyment, and of the easy exercise of 
will. A thick wood surrounded the 
whole enclosure, lake and sward, and 
the cawing of rooks, distant enough 
not to be importunate, completed as- 
surance of a seclusion upon which 
nothing unwelcome could intrude. 

It was five o'clock, and as was the 
fashion of the house, dinner was to be 
served within a quarter of an hour. 
Of the guests who were then to assemble 
some were engaged in conversation 
with their host—among them Carleton 
and Derinzy and the redoubtable Sir 
Thomas Brazier. 

«I have been,” said Lord Aylmer, 
“ for some time, admiring the motion 
of these beautiful swans. I scarcely 
know any thing that gives a better 
representation of power in its most 
perfect developement. It seems as if 
the will, alone, without any meaner 
instrumentality, effected all the move- 
ments. The transitions of thought 
are more rapid, but they scarcely seem 
smoother or more easy.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Derinzy, “ you 
have only to call to your remembrance 
that swans have feet, and then you 
have the machinery which impels them. 
Our mariners show their oars above 
the water—swans conceal them.” 

‘** No bad image of successful ambi- 
tion, where all that is public is stately 
and imposing, and the means of success 
are kept out of sight.” 

Vor, XXIV.—No. 141, 
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“But faith, my lord, your simile 
will hardly hold good for Ireland; I 
doubt very much whether the great 
leaders or undertakers here, are not 
just as ready to boast of the corruption 
by which they prevail as of the success 
it gives them.” 

** No, Longueville, I was thinking 
of the ambition we read of in our 
younger days, the great and tranquil 
achievements of Roman and Grecian 
eloquence, where auditors knew nothing 
of the littlenesses attended to by the 
orator in his process of preparation, 
and saw him only, like the swan in his 
proper element, all grace and power. 
Do you think, Mr. Carleton, inferior 
creatures ever feel an apprehension of 
death ?” 

Carleton thought the subject was 
likely to become painfully solemn, but 
he had too much tact to break away 
from it by an abrupt transition. 
** What do you imagine,” he asked in 
reply, “ was the meaning of that beau- 
tiful fiction of the ancients respecting 
the death notes of the swan? was it a 
mournful elegy for its departure from 
life, or an exulting strain in anticipa- 
tion of a better state of being.” 

‘It was either, or both, according 
to the poet’s genius. Ovid, who was 
deep in the good things of this life,seems 
to regard the dying notes of the fine 
bird as a mourning strain. 

* Ut olim 

Carmina jam moriens canit exequalia cygnus,’ 
Virgil lived probably more by soul 
than sense. At least he was -not so 
given to things of sense as Ovid. He 
probably leans in his interpretation 
the other way, 


* Linquentem terras et sidera voce sequentem.’ 


In whatever sense we take it, the idea 
is pleasing. I donbt, however, whether 
the Irish picture is not prettier than 
the classical. In our story we have 
five king’s daughters, (we are an aris- 
tocratic people, and like to embellish 
our stories with high titles) changed 
intoswans, and condemned to remain in 
that shape, until christian missionaries 
are to bring true religion into the 
country. ‘They were then to resume 
their forms and pass through death to 
immortality.” 

«Will you permit me to say, that 
these fictions, all of them, have less of 
the marvellous for me, than that I 
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should hear such conversation as I 
have had the fortune to hear not un- 
frequently since my arrival in Ireland.” 

** And pray why should it surprise 
you?” 

“TI expected something so very 
different. In short I did not think 
such subjects could have interest for 
80 gay a people.” 

« Thank you for the civility of lan- 

uage in which you express your opin- 
ion of us, but I can assure you nothing 
in the world is so unlike itself as this 

oor Ireland of ours, if you judge of it 
by any one of the aspects in which it 
is visible. We have gentlemen, and 
we have bucks, we have scholars, and 
we have pedants. We have protestants 
and papists. We have Irish of English 
descent, and Irish from Partholanus 
or perhaps some more remote, some 
Pre-adamite, great man, although to do 
our antiquarians justice, they seldom 
trace higher than the creation. We 
have trading politicians and patriots, 
undertakers, and candidates, (who can- 
vass by opposing the government,) for 
the office of undertakers. Form your 
judgment of Ireland from any one of 
these classes, and it will be incorrect. 
Yet I do not wonder that judgments 
should be thus hastily formed, for the 
truth iss every one of these classes 
seems t@have a stamp set upon it that 
it is Irish. We cannot therefore be 
surprised that each of them shall seem 
to all but those who have ample oppor- 
tunities of judging, a representative of 
the country. But here are two friends 
with whom I recommend you to make 
acquaintance, Dr. Connor rector of the 
neighbouring parish, who honours me 
with his company to-day to reward me 
for striving to obey the commandment 
respecting the day— but you are 
already acquainted with him; and 
here is Father Fitzpatrick whose eulogy 
you heard so lately, and who I appre- 
hend is also a doctor—am I right ?— 
a doctor of the Sorbonne.” 

The reverend father bowed assent. 
Lord Aylmer continued, after intro- 
ducing Carleton. 

* You will I trust, assist him to frame 
a correct opinion of our dear country ; 
and now gentlemen, to dinner.” 

Lord Aylmer’s dinner-table differed 
from others of the same order, princi- 
pally in the indulgence it permitted of 
more freedom from ceremony. De- 
corum was not neglected or forgotten, 
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but as he never received guests who 
were not familiar with all the usages of 
society, or of such tempers and dispo- 
sitions as to render familiarity with the 
habits of society matter of little mo- 
ment, he was able to dispense with 
that severe strictness of etiquette which 
for the first hour of dinner, was insisted 
upon elsewhere. The principle on 
which the luxury of his cuisine’ was 
regulated was that whatever wasserved 
at his table should be the best in its 
kind; a principle which, judiciously 
carried into effect, rendered his dinners, 
while it admitted of their having some- 
thing of an original character, better 
than those which presented a far more 
elaborate bill of fare. On something 
of the same principle he endeavoured 
to select his society, so far as the power 
of selection was left him. Some might 
be met at his table whose moral repu- 
tation was not good, but none were 
met there frequently who had not 
some redeeming qualities. 

Carleton admired much the ad- 
mirable dexterity with which he en- 
gaged all his guests in conversa- 
tion, so as to make them satisfied 
with themselves and with each other. 
The device of which he had made so 
happy a use at the ball-room, he 
did not seem to think necessary in the 
small company seated round his table, 
but the tact and discretion with which 
he did its honours was equally admira- 
ble. At first the conversation turned 
upon matters such as were likely to 
interest only those engaged in the dis- 
cussion of them—state and prospect 
of the harvests—the doings and sayings 
of the neighbouring gentry— incidents 
at fairs—field sports—even the condi- 
tion of the humble classes was not alto- 
gether unthought of. In these dis- 
cussions the whole company could feel 
intelligent interest, and each individual 
had an opportunity of contributing his 
quota to the general entertainment or 
instruction. ‘The evening advanced, 
and, when the servants were with- 
drawn, the range of the conversation 
changed ; purveyors of rural statistics 
were occasionally, one after another, 
thrown out; but, having taken their 
part while the game admitted of it, 
they were satisfied to lie by, when the 
performances became, as it were, of a 
higher order, and to admire, without 
any jealousy, where they could no 
longer be performers, And even in 
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the more intellectual pleasures of the 
evening, Lord Aylmer contrived that 
such part as they were capable of taking 
should be ensured to his less cultivated 
associates. 

«I do not wonder,” said he in reply 
to an observation of Carleton’s, “ that 
Ireland should perplex you to under- 
stand. It seems to be devised by 
nature as one of her most embarrassing 
puzzles. Nothing seems easier to 
divine at the first look ; nothing easier 
to re-adjust and set in order: and at 
the second look, and the trial, hie labor 
est. How say you Father Fitzpatrick, 
could you supply a clue to conduct an 
inquisitive adventurer safe through the 
labyrinth of Ireland.” 

“I should be happy to offer any 
assistance in my power my lord, and 
am proud to promise Mr. Carleton, 
that at all events there is no horrid 
monster in the mazes.” 

«JT am not altogether so sure of 
that,” said Lord Aylmer with a smile. 
“It is easier for an ill-advised and 
precipitate man to call monsters into 
existence here, than for a wise and 
powerful man to removethem. Pray, 
Doctor Connor, is there any period of 
our history, on which you could fix 
attention, as exhibiting events and cha- 
racters reducible to the ordinary rules 
by which national progression seems 
regulated. 

** Not one. Ireland is intelligible in 
its future. Oursis the longest preamble 
to a history that the world has yet 
witnessed ; if we are to have a maturity 
proportionable to our national infancy, 
all schemes of prophetical interpreta- 
tion, which fix a period for the mille- 
nium must be amended.” 

« Unless,” said Lord Aylmer, “ Ire- 
land be reserved and kept apart for 
that great consummation.” 

«But, my lord—I crave pardon for 
making such an observation, I would 
not hazard it, but that I rely on your 
indulgence.” 

« Rely on every thing, Doctor Fitz- 
patrick, which promotes free conver- 
sation. I never desire to have a guest 
who cannot speak sentiments opposed 
to my party or myself, without offend- 
ing either.” 

“I was about to observe that our 
history has not been written. We 
were a conquered people—and you, 
the conquerors, paid little respect to 
our historical monuments.” 
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“* Nevertheless, my good friend,” 
said Dr. Connor, “ enough remains to 
perplex inquirers. It is too clear that 
we never had been effectually united 
as one people, even at the time of the 
Conquest. If our history is of .so 
ancient date as it pretends, this cir- 
cumstance alone is not a little sur- 
prising. Do you know, presbyter as 
I am in the Church of England, I 
have sometimes dreamed a regret that 
this country separated so early as it 
did from communion with the see of 
Rome. Had our bishops here re- 
mained in obedience to the patriarchate 
of the west, they would have imbibed 
the subtle policy which, in that early 
age, was, perhaps, good and safe—its 
civilizing effects would have been felt, 
and the power of a system would have 
been extended from the church to the 
nation. But all was in the spirit of 
our character. We reject the pope 
in the sixth century, and remain sepa- 
rate during ages in which all Europe 
was in connection with him—we resist 
him in the twelfth, when he was lord 
of Europe—and we make our submis- 
sion to him, in a league for life and 
death, in the sixteenth, when all the 
world began to revolt from him.” 

**T am certain, Doctor Connor, that 
you do not mean to say we altered our 
religion in those changes you speak 
of ?” 

*‘ Not one word on the subject of 
religion—I speak of history only. 
You admit change of discipline, 
you know—and you know, equally 
well, that the authority of the pope 
was denied—even communion with 
him was prohibited, in early days—that 
his authority, even aided by the Nor- 
man chivalry, was resisted when Henry 
II. invaded our land—and that after 
Henry VIII. put down his authority 
in England, we took it up lovingly 
here i: 

«At least,” said Lord Aylmer, 
“there seemed something honourable 
in such -submission. Victriz causa, 
you know, doctor—although we must 
not conclude the line. I am often 
disposed to think that we ought to 
allow more weight than we do to 
peculiarities of character and disposi- 
tion in making laws for Irishmen.” 

** Most true, my lord,” said Doctor 
Connor. ‘ There is a passion for ad- 
venture in our people which institutions 
ought to reclaim and direct. The 
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poetry of life is abundantly bestowed 
upon us. We scarce can boast, in 
these later days, of a single poet. I 
cannot give such a name to Swift— 
full of genius and power as he con- 
fessedly is—but we have much poetry 
in the national spirit. 1 seriously be- 
lieve that great part of the crime 
which afflicts and affrights us, has 
its origin in this neglected excellence. 
It is not, however, to be expected 
that a government so circumstanced 
as that of England can pay the atten- 
tion it demands to such a peculiarity. 
While plots are incessantly woven to 
place a Pretender on the throne, we 
cannot hope to have laws framed or 
altered in such a spirit as would be 
desirable.” 

“ Apropos of these Jacobite plots,” 
said Sir Thomas Brazier, with his 
deep stern voice, and for the first time 
breaking silence, “I have a thorough 
detestation of them—I mean in Ire- 
land. I would put them down and 
punish them with little tenderness or 
mercy. Everybody must respect and 
compassionate the Scottish rebels. 
They loved the Stuart family—and 
their rebellion was consecrated by a 
mistaken loyalty. Here there is no 
such love. If any feeling towards the 
exiled house lives in the hearts of 
Irishmen, it is a feeling of disesteem, 
amounting, in some instances, to con- 
tempt or execration. It is not less 
than flagitious to cover rebellion here 
with the hypocrisy of affected zeal for 
such a family. The men that move 
it should be justly regarded as male- 
factors.” 

“* And yet,” said Doctor Fitzpatrick, 
rather hesitatingly, “ Sir Thomas Bra- 
zier may recollect some persons of 
high qualities engaged in these un- 
happy conspiracies.” 

“* Certainly ; and men whom I should 
have honoured had they abstained from 
them. If they could set the Stuart 
family on the throne by their own 
exertions, at their own peril, by the 
labours and dangers of persons whose 
sentiments were like their own, the 
world would hold them excused; and 
even their judges would honour while 
condemning them: but to betray poor 

asants into such a cause—a cause 
in which they had no interest—where 
neither their affections nor their pre- 
judices would draw them—to inveigle 
multitudes into a conspiracy where 
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they must provoke the severities of a 
government in power, for a cause 
worse than indifferent to them—this 
I cannot away with.” 

“Do you remember the late Mr. 
Neville, of Garretstown ?” 

“‘ Yes—he was an exception. At- 
tachment to the house of Stuart was 
his madness. It was the form in which 
his love of monarchy became a disease. 
For such a man as Neville, it was im- 
possible not to feel—-even I, Father 
Fitzpatrick, was concerned for him.” 

The interest which Carleton could 
not disguise in his countenance and 
manner attracted the speaker's atten- 
tion, who turned to his noble host, 
near whom he was seated, and in an 
under voice called his attention to the 
singular resemblance of the young man 
to their old acquaintance. Lord 
Aylmer admitted that there was a 
likeness, and changed the subject. 

* Dormer,” said he, “is it true— 
you know something of him— is it 
true that Mr. Neville is about to 
leave Garretstown? Jt wasrumoured 
in Clonmel that he was in treaty with 
Major Price for Mount Prospect.” 

“| heard that report,” said another 
guest, “but I paid little attention to 
it—the reason for Neville’s changing 
his residence was so absurd. Who 
could believe that John Garrett Ne- 
ville was a man to be scared from his 
handsome house and place by an idea 
that it was haunted? There is some- 
thing ludicrous in the thought of Ne- 
ville flying away from a ghost !"’ 

“‘Ludicrous it may be,” said Mr. 
Dormer, “but perhaps not the less 
true: at least it is quite certain that 
Neville is giving up his house—and 
who do you think, Lord Aylmer, has 
offered himself as a tenant? No less 
than Dillon O’Moore, Neville’s (I 
mean the Jate Mr. Neville’s) close 
friend, and, as was said, the associate 
in all his Jacobite plots.” 

** Do you mean to say that O’ Moore 
is in Ireland, and purposes to remain 
here ?” 

“As to purposes, Lord Aylmer, I 
can say nothing—I am not in the 
gentleman’s counsels ; but I have had 
ocular demonstration of the fact, and 
may speak of it. Dillon O’Moore is 
in Ireland. I was conversing with 
him in Clonmel on Thursday. It 
was the first time I set eyes on him 
since his exploit in Cork.” 
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“ Were younot,” said Lord Aylmer, 
“of the party who arrested him on 
the occasion you speak of ?” 

*‘T had that misfortune, or mortifi- 
cation, whichever you call it. Such a. 
day as that was! and such an example 
of the old proverb—taking a Tartar— 
. that it was! O'Moore was lodging 
at the house of a mercer on the Parade, 
and, they said, was never off his guard. 
We plotted for some days, and, at 
last, having assembled, three of us, 
as if to make purchases in the shop, 
bolted suddenly over the counter, and 
were up at O’Moore’s apartment in 
an instant. The first notice he had 
of us was the opening of his door. 
I have the whole scene before me at 
this moment—the man standing, his 
back to the fire, and a table with some 

apers on it before him. He looked 
ike one in deep thought, and, as 
if he saw in us nothing but an inter- 
ruption, made a signal to us not to 
disturb him. The hand he stretched 
towards us in this gesture of request 
or command, had something in it, 
which, while we hesitated for a mo- 
ment, he flung out of an open window. 
Our object was to seize any document 
we could find in his possession, and 
we all three ran to see what he had 
made away with. In an instant we 
recollected ourselves, and turned to 
the table. There was not a scrap of 
paper on it, but there was a blaze in 
the fire-place. We were mastered— 
thoroughly set down—O’Moore was 
our prisoner—we were his dupes.” 

“ Did you find the waif and stray 
from the window ?” 

“We did. It did not mend the 
matter—it was a snuff-box. And 
would you believe it possible, O’ Moore 
reclaimed it? It was the memorial, 
he said, of a friend, and if we had no 
particular objection, he would be glad 
to retain it.” 

«Not so bad, Dormer,” said a 
guest, “to throw dust in your eyes 
by throwing it out of the window— 
true legerdemain. But how did the 
matter end? O’Moore escaped, did 
he not? how was that ?” 

* Simply because we could establish 
no charge against him. But I wish 
you could see him after his success 
over us—so calm and unexcited. It 
mortified me not a little—’twas as if 
he could not be elated by a triumph 
over such adversaries as we were. 
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’Tis a good many years since then, 
and I protest I felt humbled when J 
met him in the streets of Clonmel last 
week.” 

“ Live in hope—eh, Dormer—your 
turn next. Rely on it, O’Moore will 
give you another chance. He would 
not be here if there was not something 
doing.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir— 


‘Something that smacks of Pretender and Pope, 
Springs the sword from its sheath—slips its noose 
on the rope’ "— 


broke in a voice, in which a dash of 
sarcasm mingled with a tone slightly 
indicative of irresolution 

“Certainly, Doctor Fitzpatrick,” 
was the reply—* your title to gratify 
yourself in reciting or originating such 
a distich is not to be disputed. No- 
body has a clearer right than you if 
you please to claimit. At the same 
time, I beg you not to hold my friend 
Dormer or myself chargeable with any 
such deadly intention as your verses 
would insinuate.” 

* Apropos,” said Mr. Dormer— 
“talking of swords, and popes, and 
what not, were you aware, Doctor, 
that you were very near losing one 
of your faithful——” 

“You mean Mr. Dalton? You'll 
be glad, I am sure, to hear he is doing 
well—his wound, indeed, is slight.” 

“I did not allude merely to the 
cence of the duel, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. I was thinking rather of the 
preparation for it. Have you heard 
that Dalton had a notion, and delibe- 
rated on it for some time, of reading 
his recantation before going out ?” 

“T rather fancy, Lord Aylmer,” 
said Mr. Derinzy, “you were the 
missionary to whom Dalton’s purpose 
of change is ascribable.” 

«* May I ask your lordship,” said 
Doctor Fitzpatrick, “ what was your 
strong argument ?” 

“ That isasecret, doctor. I cannot 
disclose it at this moment, even to 
you; but I would ask our friend, 
Doctor Connor, whether I should not 
have credit for my endeavours, and 
if the dean should not grant me an 
indulgence for myself, and allow my 
absence from his sermons, in conside- 
ration of my having exerted myself to 
give him a subject in my place? I 
am glad to hear from you that Dalton 
is doing well. I had been congratu- 
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lating myself on the termination of 
our ball, and thought it, on the whole, 
an affair very happily ended. I was 
the more anxious on account of my 
friend Mr. Carleton, and was proud 
to think that, except the town-scuffle, 
nothing had occurred to complain of. 
My national pride was up at the 
thought that I could ask my young 
friend boldly if we were not a far 
less belligerent and quarrelsome race 
than he had thought us.” 

“My answer would not have dis- 
appointed you,” said the young man. 
“From such confused reports as [ 
had heard of Ireland, were I to place 
implicit credit in them, I should have 
thought this a country where a quiet 
death was the most unnatural that 
could befal a gentleman. What I 
have seen since my arrival has very 
much modified my opinion. I was 
wholly unaware that any thing tending 
to a case of mortal defiance had oc- 
curred at the ball.” 

“To do them justice,” said Lord 
Aylmer, “neither party in the duel 
could be called a brawler. But it 
was not very creditable, I apprehend, 
to one of the two. Miles, 1 am 
told, urged on his quarrel rather un- 
handsomely. Was it so, Mr. Dormer ? 
You were, I think, near them when 
the dispute arose ?” 

“I fancy, my lord, there was some- 
thing of smothered jealousy in the 
affair— Miles, you know, is not a very 
decided favourite of the fair ; but men 
are capable of feeling love who have 
little chance of a return. Dalton had 
led his partner into the refreshment 
room, and I saw Miles following with 
a face more sullen than I can re- 
member. Something passed between 
the two in the large room, the one 
laughing as he spoke: there was no- 
thing like laugh or smile to qualify 
the answer. Dalton handed his partner 
to a seat, and was getting a glass of 
lemonade for her, when Miles ac- 
costed him. I heard every word either 
of them spoke, for I felt it was not a 
thing to end in talk. I saw enough 
in the looks of Miles to tell me so. 

««* That was a good hack you rode 
to-day,’ said he.” 

*¢ Said who, Dormer—the grim or 
the gay ?” 

«¢¢ Oh, Miles.’ 

« ¢ That was a good hack you rode.’ 

*¢¢T rather think so,’ says Dalton, 
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carelessly. ‘I hope your lemonade, 
Mrs. Atcheson, is as good as usual? 
it ought to be delicious to be worthy 
the honour I am doing it.’ 

“¢T was speaking of your horse, 
Mr. Dalton,’ said Miles. 

««¢ And I was thinking of something 
better,’ said Dalton. 

“*T wish to buy him,’ said Miles. 
‘Even if he go to the five pound [ 
would not grudge it. What is his 
price ?” 

«¢¢ Ask Lord Aylmer’s groom,’ said 
Dalton. ‘ His lordship, Mr. Carleton, 
protects Dalton’s stud. Ask Lord 
Aylmer’s groom—or stay— perhaps 
you could procure a gentleman to 
negociate for you—in that case, you 
might learn the price from Lord 
Aylmer himself.’ 

**T thought Miles would’strike him. 
I never saw such a picture in my life 
as the two faces presented—Dalton 
scornful and careless—Miles with a 
look that would make you doubt 
whether he would kill Dalton on the 
spot or go off himself in a fit. As 
soon as he could speak, he says— 

“¢Can you get a gentleman to act 
for you, and give me his name?’ 

**¢ Surely,’ says Dalton, ‘with much 
pleasure ;’ and on the spot prelimina- 
ries were settled. In a minute more 
Dalton was chatting gaily and laughing 
with his partner, while she sipped her 
lemonade. To do Miles justice, he 
was as cool and steady on the sod as 
he was hasty in the ball-room. Both 
are capital fencers—and fortunately 
(for the wound is of little consequence) 
Dalton was run through the sword 
arm. He will have to wear a sling 
for a few days, but nothing worse.” 

Tam burning, my lord, to know 
your argument for changing poor 
Dalton’s belief—not that I ever gave 
him much credit for erudition in the 
theological department, but the kind 
of shot that brings down a volatile 
being of his kind, I should like much 
to know the nature of it.” 

I must indulge you, Father Fitz- 
patrick ; but in truth it almost over- 
reached myself. I had noidea of its con- 
sequence. Mr. Barnewell, who seconded 
Dalton on the occasion, called on me to 
consult on some little preliminary mat- 
ters requiring adjustment. I thought 
the occasion not unapt for giving him an 
opinion on his punctilious obedience 
to the law. I merely questioned the 
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consistency of his throwing a crowded 
town into disorder and danger by a 
most unseasonable equipment of horned 
beasts in the harness proper to cattle 
of a different kind, and then abetting 
his friend in breaking a law which was 
just as clearly against the use of arms 
as it was against the possession of 
blood horses. ‘In fact,’ said I, care- 
lessly, ‘ unless you consented to have 
this matter settled with cudgels—an 
idea at which he winced as sensitively 
as I expected—I see nothing for it, 
on your principles, except that Dalton 
should entitle himself to keep arms, by 
becoming a Protestant.” He took me 
seriously, and after some conversation, 
in which I humoured his bent, and in 
which it was clear he altogether mis- 
took my drift and meaning, he left 
me with an assurance that he would 
give the subject his best considera- 
tion.” 

* T assure you, Lord Aylmer,” said 
Doctor Connor, “if Mr. Moore had 
not positively refused to receive the 
convert, I believe Dalton’s name would 
have been on the rolls of the reformed.” 

** You'll allow, sir, he was punished 
well for wavering on the subject.” 

*« Your argument would cut with 
two edges, Doctor Fitzpatrick; but 
I shall not avail myself of it to prove 
that his punishment was sent him for 
not completing his intention, and at- 
taching himself to the true church.” 

There was a laugh, and then a mo- 
ment's silence, of which Carleton took 
advantage to request an explanation of 
an expression he had not clearly under- 
stood. How had Lord Aylmer be- 
come mixed up in the dispute as ‘ pro- 
tector’ of Dalton’s horses ?” He would 
not interrupt Mr. Dormer’s narrative 
while it proceeded, but was glad now 
to have his ignorance instructed. 

«We must make you acquainted, 
Mr. Carleton,” said Doctor Connor, 
to whom he applied for information, 
“with one of our expedients for ren- 
dering the penal laws manageable ; 
occasionally they are enforced—gene- 
rally they are evaded. I should think 
Lord Aylmer’s stud, if it were realised 
his own, would exceed any thing of 
the kind in Europe. Have you,” he 
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said, turning to his noble host, “an 
adequate idea of the extent of your 
engagements in the cavalry depart- 
ment? I suppose you could at least 
mount aregiment. Every Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, grazier, or wealthy 
farmer in this neighbourhood, Mr. 
Carleton, stables his horse under the 
protection of Lord Aylmer’s name. 
Your lordship might very justly be 
styled ‘ My Lord Protector.’” 

“We have protectors in humble 
condition, too,” said the priest. “‘ There 
is a hair-dresser in Clonmel, who, to 
my certain knowledge, has held pro- 
perties in trust to an amount of not 
less than two thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, and he has not only never 
disappointed the confidence of those 
who reposed trust in him, but I be- 
lieve, on my conscience, in the exer- 
cise of his tonsorial avocations, he 
never availed himself of his position 
to add one penny to his profits. I 
often say to my flock, that, when our 
Protestant neighbours have hearts so 
good, it won’t be very long before the 
laws are the better for them.” 

Thus, and in conversation like this, 
the night wore on, and in the spirit 
which promoted it, and which it fos- 
tered, the company separated. 

Doctor Connor was not inattentive 
to the principal object of his visit. 
Before leaving Aylmer Castle, he had 
a private interview with its owner, 
and went on his way with a well- 
grounded belief that his remonstrances 
would prove not ineffectual. Carleton 
accompanied him, and was to prosecute 
in his company a search for evidence 
in support of his title. He was very 
desirous, also, to visit the burying- 
ground of his ancestors, whose relics re- 
posed beside the walls of Dr. Connor’s 
church. This visit was to be paid on 
the following morning, and in the 
course of the day he was to seek an 
interview with an old follower of the 
family, who had nursed him in his 
infancy, and was now, such was the 
report, labouring under severe illness. 
She and her family were protected 
and favoured by the usurping Neville, 
and were naturally supposed to be in 
his interest. 
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“ To a mysteriously consorted pair 
This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best affections that proceed 
From their conjunction ;—consecrate to faith 
To Him who bled for man upon the cross; 


Hallowed to Revelation ; 


above all, 


To Charity, and Love, that have provided, 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 
And receptacle, open to the good 
And evil, to the just and the unjust.” 
The Churchyard among the Mountains, 


“I beg your reverence’s pardon and 
the gentleman’s,” said the sexton as he 
approached with the keys. “ Lameness 
and time your honours see, are both on 
my side askin ye to forgive me.” 

Don’t concern yourself for an 
excuse, Jonathan,” said Dr. Connor, 
“we have not waited long. If you 
were even in fault, I am sorry to say 
you have years enough to plead in 
favour. I should think Mr. Carleton, 
Jonathan Ligget is not less than eighty 
years of age.” 

«Yes, your reverence and more; I 
was with Captain Palliser the day that 
Magrath betrayed the party to long 
Antony, and that’s well on to sixty 
years ago. Come-Lammas I'll be, if 
God leaves me till then, four score and 
ten, a long life sir, and a weary one the 
first half of it was, and the half that 
was in peace not without its troubles. 
I’m thinkin’ sir, that if I live a little 
longer, the times at the end of my days 
won't be far unlike what they were at 
the beginning.” 

* Tell me Jonathan, have you found 
out a reason why sextons are never 
young? We have new churches, new 
church-yards, but always old sextons. 
How comes this?” 

“ Death, please your reverence is 
very ancient. It would not be respect- 
ful towards him, to have giddy boys 
awaiting onhim. Its my thinkin’ that 
if the youngest man in the parish was 
to be made sexton, to be here in the 
solitary place, where the dead are 
lying, at all hours—grey morning, 
moonshine, sometimes in the dark 
night with his lanthorn; he'd very 
soon feel that it was downright impro- 
per to be young, and he would grow 
as old in a few years as others do in 
half a life. And then, your reverence, 
he'd stop at that as I did myself; only 
for the years on the stones here, I'd 
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never know that time was passing at 
all.” 

« But it is passing with us all, good 
Jonathan, or rather we are borne on 
with it in its passage to that ocean 
where time shall be no more.” 

By this time the sexton’s key had 
done its office, the ponderous gates 
creaking on their hinges, swung open 
with iron clang, and Neville, or Carle- 
ton as we must call him, entered. A 
thrill as of an electric shock passed 
through his frame as he stood for the 
first time in the burial-place of his 
fathers. 

Within those precincts the mortal 
remains of his ancestors for ten gene- 
rations reposed in peace. Years, even 
ages had passed away, but seemed to 
have respected the hallowed seclusion. 
From that same ivy-covered tower, 
came yet the summons which had 
called sire and son—matron and 
maiden of his race, to enter through 
the low-arched portal to the house of 
prayer, for holy worship. Thence had 
rung out the glad peals of welcome to 
many a bridal group of the fair and 
brave, and thence too swung the dirge 
solemn and sad, when a Neville was 
gathered to his fathers. 

The tall white gate with its quaint 
elaborate tracery—the massive pillars 
oneither side—the hoary tower directly 
in front, and many of the grey stately 
monuments around, bore tokens of 
avenerable antiquity ; even the straight 
broad walk shaded by the protecting 
arms of acentenary oak, which led from 
the gate to the church, was the same 
which had been worn by the steps 
of his ancestors for ages before— 
where gambolling childhood had been 
taught to stay its steps in honour of 
the place, and decrepit age had moved 
slowly on, and neighbourly greetings 
were exchanged as families in friend- 
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ship met. All was now silent and soli- 
tary, except that at the moment when 
the party entered the gate, a large 
rook stood fixed, as if he were guar- 
dian of the place, on a pinnacle of the 
tower, cawed one hoarse note of chal- 
lenge to the intruders, then rising 
slowly from his post sailed silently 
away. 

Dr. Connor who saw Carleton’s 
altered countenance and knew what 
was passing in his mind, engaged the 
sexton in conversation while his young 
friend recovered composure or the 
appearance of it. He then led the way 
towards a little cluster of monuments 
ona plot of ground kept with nicer 
care than the other parts of the enclo- 
sure, and separate or rather divided 
from them by a yew tree hedge cut 
into openings in the form of gothic 
arches. 

“There,” said he, “we cannot 
Say, 


* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


in the sense of the poet. Perhaps, 
although not known in history, there 
is scarcely one of those to whom 
these monuments were first raised who 
did not merit a niche in the temple of 
fame. They were men to tell of, Jona- 
than.” 

‘They were, your reverence. It 
does me as much good, sir, (begging 

our pardon) as a sermon, to be think- 

ing of ’em. How they fought for the 
Protestant Church and gave, many a 
one of them, house and lands, aye, and 
some of them life to, defend it, and 
now how it defends them in their tombs 
and their children and followers in 
houses and estates. See sir, how 
shelteredthey are. On the roughest day 
you could see the shrubs in that little 
spot without a stir in their branches, 
just as still as the tombs themselves.” 

* Still,” said Carleton as they passed 
into the enclosure, “ still, as their once 
fiery spirits. Our good old guide is not 
wrong in his description of the tran- 
quilizing effect of a spot like this. 
Were all buried in this nook, all I 
mean to whom these monuments were 
first erected, soldiers ?” 

« Not a man that wasn’t, sir, and 
that was not a brave soldier.” 

“¢ Were all on the right side in your 
wars, all on one side ?” 

“No in troth were they not. There 
on your right is the tomb of a Lumley 


that rode out a volunteer-like with 
Captain Palliser the day we were 
betrayed ; and close beside him under 
the same tree, may be both of them 
and their families feeding its roots, 
there is a Neville that fought at Augh- 
rim with St. Ruth, and afterwards was 
at Limerick when it was besieged and 
taken. Well its a moving thing to 
see them there now so quiet. I re- 
member well Captain Lumley and his 
angry looks. He was made a prisoner 
with us, and all he was mortified for 
was, that he couldn't fight at Augh- 
rim. Captain Palliser made his escape 
out of prison and joined the army in 
time, but how the other did swear and 
storm when he heard of the battle; I 
remember one day I made free to 
remind him of the proclamation against 
cursing and swearing that was out in 
the army before we were betrayed, and 
would you believe it sir, he never said— 
wrong you did it Ligget. I told him 
that the sentries that kept guard, all 
understood the meaning of English 
oaths, and that it looked like disrespect 
to the king and the general, for an 
officer of the royal army to swear in 
such a way contrary to regulations. 
What did he say, but you are right, 
soldier, I hope I'll remember it another 
time, but stil] I am sure, allowance 
would be made for acase like mine. To 
be taken in such a silly way and chained 
up, while men are fighting for the 
king and cause.” 

«* An unhappy affair that was, Jona- 
than ; tell the story of it to Mr. Car- 
leton ; he has never heard it.” 

1. With submission to your reve- 
rence. We left Birr, sir, of a mor- 
ning—a party of from sixty to eighty 
infantry, headed by Captain Palliser 
and Lieutenant Armstrong, in com- 
pany with Captain Lumley. He did 
not like to be out of anything that was 
doing, so he asked leave to join. 
There was a report that every officer, 
except Captain Palliser, had doubts 
about the guide; but the Captain 
would not be persuaded to give in to 
them. Well, sir, after a march of 
about three hours, we came near the 
top of a high hill, and a halt was 
ordered, not by beat of drum, but the 
front rank halted, and the word was 
passed along the line for us to halt, 
and ground arms. Then the three 
officers and Magrath, the guide, stepped 
out from the lines, and we saw them 
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near the brow of the hill, talking and 
making signs. We soon got our 
orders, and marched forward. It was 
easy to see what the guide was praised 
for and rewarded. 

* In a low hollow, about a quarter 
of a mile off, there was a party of 
Rapparees resting quite at their ease, 
and a drove of black cattle and sheep, 
not less, it might be, than a dozen 
score in all, in the meadow about them. 
They could not, we thought, escape, 
as we were still hard by a thick grove, 
and the guide showed a path that 
wound through the trees, and where 
we could be out of sight until we were 
near enough for action. 

“Ragged and disorderly enough 
they looked, sir, for men to be called 
soldiers ; and still they had a kind of 
discipline. You'd see a party of them 
lying about in a field—the men, many 
of them bare-legged and bare-headed 
—the few horsemen riding without 
stirrups; and sometimes you'd see 
mats of straw spread over their breasts 
by way of armour—its little it defended 
them. 

« Well, when we could come in 
sight of them, and prepare to charge, 
at the first report of a firelock, or 
the first sound of trumpet, you 
could see the fellows start up and 
get into a kind of order, as if they 
would fight to the last. On we used 
to come, and, all of a sudden, not a 
rag of them would be in sight. Here 
and there maybe a half-naked carcase 
would be lying, but whatever had life 
in it would be gone—it used to be as 
if the earth had swallowed them up 
quick. And then again, at some signal 
unknown to us, the hills all round 
would be alive with them. Yes, sir, 
they would sink into the bogs till 
nothing was above the mire but their 
heads, concealed in grass and rushes ; 
they knew so well the depth of every 
moss and quagmire, they could find 
bottom just alongside of places where 
that church and steeple would easily 
be covered. They could hide behind 
turf-stacks, hay-ricks, heaps of stones, 
in little caves and hollows, in such a 
way that you would think there was 
not a head or hoof of them in sight, 
and maybe a minute after you'd find 
your party surrounded by them on 
every side. "Twas like what you'd 
read of in story-books, or what poor 
blinded cratures tell of the fairies. 
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And still, your reverence, we never 
could bring ourselves to have any fear 
of such poor scarecrows, but whenever 
we come in view of a party, looked 
upon them as prisoners or prey. 

Well, sir, it was just such a party 
as one of these we saw before us; 
horned cattle grazing at large, and the 
Rapparees themselves, some moving 
about among the cows, milking them 
and keeping them within bounds—some 
lying lazy and half naked on the sod ; 
os say the very beasts themselves 
ooked more human and civil than their 
keepers. My gentleman the guide stood 
there on the hill-top till we all past. 
We were soon—I may well say, 
gentlemen, soon enough—in upon the 
Rapparees, and certainly it did not take 
much persuasion to make them fly, or 
us to pursue. But the thing looked 
ugly enough, when from every side of 
us, in the low, boggy ground, shots 
began to tell upon our party. This was 
bad, but it was soon from bad to 
worse; we saw ourselvessurrounded by 
a strong body, or, J might say, several 
strong bodies, posted on the sides of 
hills that commanded a little flat piece 
of ground where the rapparees had 
drawn us on by flying before us. The 
fellows were not long idle; they saluted 
us with a very damaging volley that 
we returned as well as we could— 
the best we could do was but a poor 
return. 

** Well, gentlemen, there was an old 
tower or castle at the entrance of the 
little valley. The captain ordered us 
to make for it in double quick time, 
and, to our surprise and great relief, 
we found it without a guard. The 
lower part was open, and as the fire- 
locks were able to tell on us there, we 
took post on the story above, with 
two openings in it, from which we 
could annoy the enemy; we soon found 
that they could annoy us too, so we 
were ordered to sit down under the 
level of the windows, and out of the 
range of the bullets. 

“’Twas bad enough, only that it 
was among the fortunes of war. We 
found that out of our whole party 
there were but twenty of us in the 
tower—twenty rank and file I mean— 
the three officers were there; both 
Lieutenant Armstrong and Captain 
Lumley wounded. 

‘* Captain Palliser tried to cheer us 
up. «You see, my lads,’ said he, 
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‘these fellows never do their work 
completely ; they laid an ambush for 
us, and left this defensive position for 
our accommodation ; only be steady 
and maintain it—you shall soon see 
that our condition has become theirs. 
Magrath had a fast horse, and he will 
soon have out reinforcements.’ 

« Although the captain spoke brave 
enough, we had not much dependance 
on his words; indeed, I thought he 
had as little himself; still, what he 
said was reasonable—we had nothing 
for it but to defend ourselves. 

“ After a short time the firing 
against us ceased altogether, and on 
looking out of the window, Captain 
Lumley reported that they were still 
drawn up in different divisions, and 
standing as if on parade. So he lay 
down, the wound in his leg making it 
troublesome to stand. It was band- 
aged up as well as we, in our coarse 
way, could do the thing; but, no 
doubt, it gave him pain, and he had 
time, now we were idle, to feel it. 

“ Well, we all remained sitting or 
lying down, and after a while we began 
to look in each other’s faces, uncom- 
fortable enough. A thin, sharp smoke 
was for some time back creeping like 
over the floor; it took our breath 
short betimes, and many of us had 
severe fits of coughing. Then we 
became uneasy; the smoke grew 
thicker and darker ; it came up in a 
flood or rising mist through the stone 
staircase wrought in the wall. Our 
faces, as we looked at each other, grew 
terrible—more terrible than they say 
the looks of spectres are. The smoke 
curled around us, moving so dread- 
fully until we hardly knew whether 
the countenances of one another were 
our own, or if they belonged ‘to the 
creeping, encroaching thing that was 
stifling us all, and changing so wonder- 
fully every thing we could look upon. 

“Tt was not long before all 
was dark, and from loud talk and 
cries, we grew silent, every man of us ; 
then we could hear a sound like of 
flesh meat over a smart fire, and then 
came into our dark shelter, something 
worse than the darkness and the 
stifling. What a stench it was! There 
was not a heart among us that did not 
quake at it. 

«¢ By ——,’ cries out Captain Lum- 
ley, ‘they are burning the brave 
fellows that fell, and are poisoning us 
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like rats, as we are, if we bear it. 
Palliser,’ says he, ‘they have us in a 
trap; I can only limp, but I'll do what 
a wounded man can, if you will give 
an order that men may act upon.’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, after a little, 
down we went through a smoke as 
black and horrid as ever men lived 
through—darkness that might be felt, 
as the Scripture says; and that dread- 
ful smell! For a while we could not 
see when we got into the light, but 
when we did, there was to the amount 
of a regiment drawn out around the 
gateway. We had no hope or thought 
but of dying—and dying like soldiers ; 
but an officer, holding up a handker- 
chief on the point of his sword, stepped 
forward. Captain Palliser, the only 
officer without a wound with us, met 
him. The end was, that we laid down 
our arms, and became prisoners of 
war, and, except the captain, who 
made his escape, remained shut up in 
Limerick while Aughrim was won, 
and until Limerick itself surrendered. 

«* As to Captain Lumley, he said he 
never forgave the bringing the dead 
bodies of our own men against us in 
such a shocking way. Does your 
reverence remember the revenge he 
planned ?” 

«* There was something, I think of 
an unchristian direction in his will, 
but I really forget it.” 

“ Why, your reverence, he left the 
estates to his nephew—the nephew that 
was called stubborn Jack—on certain 
conditions ;—one of them was that he 
shouldn’t marry a papist, and some 
others of the same kind. The poor 
captain gave directions for his funeral ; 
fifty Irishmen were to be invited; two 
quarts of usquebaugh were to be laid 
before each man of this quare party ; 
and another thing was to be placed, 
too, before every one of them—a long 
knife—a skene, as they call it, or a 
dirk ; it was an odd will, sir.” 

“ Surely,” said Dr. Connor, “ you 
do not mean to say, Jonathan, that 
you believe the story of such a will 
being carried into execution. It is 
too dreadful to think of.” 

** But the will was made, and more- 
over, stubborn Jack was sued at law 
about the property, for not complying 
with it: I remember well, an oily 
cousin he had, that discoursed about 
the sin of destroying so many lives, 
The will was the talk of the country, 
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and many a one went to the wake, to 
see about it. The cousin, silky Simon, 
goes there, and he had a power of 
speech with Jack—so they settled it 
between them—and when the fifty 
bogtrotters walked into the room 
where the body lay, every man found 
a famous slice of beef and bread at his 
service, and under it, when his meal 
was ended, a silver crown-piece—and 
so they all attended to the grave with- 
out bloodshed or quarreling. 

« Well, it was not long before Jack 
was brought to trouble for his good 
conduct. ‘Silky Simon, after persuad- 
ing him to it, takes the law of him, 
to break the will, because Jack didn’t 
keep to it. The neighbours said it 
was quare enough that a property won 
by doing good execution against the 
Irish, was to be lost by sparing them. 
How Jack was always stubborn against 
his uncle, while he lived—and was 
now like to suffer for stubbornness 
after the old man’s death—and how 
Silky wasat last to have the reward of all 
his suppleness, and quare enough, too, 
of being supple when the proper time 
for being so seemed past and gone— 
but what a shout there was in the 
court, when a witness was called for 
Jack, a carpenter that made a false 
bottom for the table, and proved that 
there was a jar of usquebaugh and a 
skene before every man, although no- 
body, except Jack and himself knew 
of it—and so, the Judge said that the 
will was complied with, for there was 
no word in it about any man seeing the 
things. 

“ Moreover, there was a parson 
brought out, who had a will made by 
Captain Lumley, when it was thought 
he was on dying—the same with the 
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other, except for the plot about the 
funeral, and saying, ‘ Whereas, I, 
Savage Lumley,’ and here the old 
sexton assumed the tone of one read- 
ing a law document, as he continued 
his recital, ‘did give a direction not 
becoming ‘a Christian, in a will made 
by me, ordering usquebaugh and a 
dagger to be given to Irish who were 
to be invited to my wake, it is my 
dying wish, that my heir, John Lum- 
ley, commonly called stubborn Jack, 
shall not comply with this my wicked 
desire, of which I do repent me.’ This 
was made, your reverence, after the 
other will—but the captain recovered 
again, and it would not be remem- 
bered, only for Parson Moore, that 
never stopped raking among old papers 
till he found it. 

* Here’s the monument, sir, and 
close by, so friendly like, the vaults 
of the Nevilles. A long line of them 
there was, sir, always true to their 
king and country, till the troubled 
times that came by the means of this 
poor papist, James, and his party, and 
the Nevilles, sir, good Protestants for 
all that—Howsomever, the man that’s 
now in Garretstown is a true Hano- 
verian, and took the oaths—there’s the 
stone he set up for the two that went 
before him, father and son. He wanted 
to have a stone set up in the church, 
only the doctor, that’s Doctor Vyse, 
that was here before your reverence, 
was mighty particular—I remember 
his very words. ‘I judge no man,’ 
said he, ‘but this unhappy gentleman 
provoked his violent end, and was 
committing sin when he met the wound 
he died of—it would be a sinful com- 
pliance with the times to yield to Mr. 
Neville’s request.’ 


CHAPTER XII.——-A FUNERAL AND A FACTION, 


* And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why knit ye your brows?” 


CAMPBELL, 


“Tis Albert's self, of Albert, come to tell !” 


The sexton suddenly broke off, and 
seemed to listen— 

Can you hear a cry, gentlemen ? 
My old ears are dull enough; but I 
think there’s a burying coming.” 

“ Yes, Jonathan; the cry can be 
plainly heard now.” 

‘A sad story, sir, if this is the 
corpse the grave was dug for this 
morning. What a world it is, the 
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Lord be good to us. Three sons, a 
daughter, and a mother, all to die 
within a week’s time, and through the 
means of a dog. The poor old man 
that’s left behind, the best thing to be 
wished for him is not to be long after 
them.” 

* What a shocking affair! 
persons bitten in one family !” 

* No, young gentleman,” continued 
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the sexton; “these dea’hs came 
through the death of a dog, not mad- 
ness. The youngest son had a little 
spaniel that he was very fond of, and 
taught many tricks to. The eldest 
brother said it used to keep him from 
his work, and wanted him to give it 
away. What chance he had. Well, 
Mr. Neville sent Will, that’s the 
youngest, up to a gentleman beyond 
Dublin with a horse. The Brasils 
were all well liked at Garretstown.” 

At the name Brasil, Carleton 
started, and exchanged looks of alarm 
with Dr. Connor. By a strong effort, 
however, he mastered his agitation, 
and did not interrupt the sexton’s nar- 
rative, 

“Tt was old Will Brasil, your 
reverence, that saved the heir—him 
that lies under that stone—when he 
was lost after the attack on the house, 
when Marmaduke Neville and _ his 
good lady were carried away. Many 
a sore heart and a sorrowful cry was 
after them. Well, it was Brasil that 
got the child, and brought him back. 
There was great rejoicing at Garrets- 
town, and it was not long till the child 
was here with me. Maybe your reve- 
rence but it is not for me to mix 
up my foolish old talking with what 
is said in the country. Well, sir, 
Brasil was always a favourite, and he 
was soon well to do, with a strong 
house and a good farm. So Mr. 
Neville sent off young Will with the 
horse; and while he was away, what 
does his brother do but kill the spaniel 
and bury him. Will comes home in 
a week or a fortnight, and neither 
mother, nor sister, nor father, nor 
brother could, with all their kindness, 
make him disremember the dog. 

«©¢ Where's Juba,’ says he. ‘ He 
used to be before any of ye to welcome 
me.’ 

«So they told him he was lost. 

“* He strayed away,’ says the bro- 
ther. 

“¢ And J’'ll stray away after him,’ 
says Will, passing out of the door, 
and going from one neighbour to 
another for tale or tidings of his 
spaniel, 

** At last he was told the truth— 
somebody that owed the family a spite 
told it to him. He was shown to the 
place where the poor beast lay. What 
do you think of him but dug it up, 
laid it on the ground, and it in such a 
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state ; and down he lies by the side of 
the heap of corruption to cry over it. 
Oh, sir, there's great tenderness, with 
all their bad, in the heart of many a 
papist. It’s my belief, your reverence, 
that sometimes God gives them loving 
dispositions to make amends for their 
bad religion. Any way, poor Brasil 
lay crying over his dog till he fainted 
dead at his side. He was found, and 
recovered. They brought him home, 
and in three days the doctor said he 
was in a bad fever. Well, he died; 
and so did brothers, sister, and 
mother. The last of them, the 
mother, is on her way here now. 
You can see them, as well as hear 
them, sir, crying about her.” 

* Liggat,” said Dr. Connor, “ look 
down yonder to the grove at the 
corner, where the road turns to Bally- 
ricken. Do your eyes serve you to 
see? Am I right? You, Mr. Car- 
leton, have younger eyes than either of 
us. The grove seems to me full of 
men.” 

“* Thronged,” said the younger 
party. 

“‘ | know what's in your reverence’s 
thoughts,” cried the sexton; and I’m 
afraid your right. It's the Lander’s 
faction. They'll be for carrying off 
the corpse to Ballyricken churchyard. 
The Brasils will never bear such an 
affront. Look, sir,” cried the old 
man passionately, striking his staff 
violently on the ground, “as sure as 
the dead are in their graves, there's 
bare-headed Peter crossing the field 
towards the grove. It’s no common 
fight, and no common mischief, where 
bare-headed Peter comes to lead it. 
Oh! many a grave will be dug for com- 
pany to the one that’s open there!” 

“ There’s not a moment to lose,” 
said Dr. Connor, speaking to himself, 
as with his young companion he has- 
tened to the horses: both were imme- 
diately mounted and in motion. 

The churchyard occupied the crest 
of a gentle eminence, the centre of a 
little amphitheatre, surrounded by 
hills of a much more commanding 
altitude. ° 

Down one of these the funeral train 
was winding, while below, at the base 
of the little elevation on which the 
churchyard was spread, the party ap- 
parently lying in ambush were hidden 
from the mourners, but visible to those 


who came in an opposite direction, , 
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As the two gentlemen galloped 
down the slope, Dr. Connor hurriedly 
explained the nature of his apprehen- 
sions. The family of the deceased 
asserted in many instances a right to 
decide where a burial should take 
place, and here the relatives by blood, 
who had been at feud with their con- 
nexions, came, as it were, to reclaim 
their own, and to divorce in death the 
union which in life it would be criminal 
to disturb. 

The funeral train drew near to 
their enemies, and Dr. Connor and 
his young friend spurred faster. Their 
gallop became accelerated almost to 
racing speed, when they saw a man 
issue from the grove, his head and 
arms bare, except from the shaggy fell 
of sun-burnt hair with which both 
were thickly covered. Immediately 
after him a wild multitude followed, 
each as he sprang into the road bran- 
dishing a weapon, and leaping aloft into 
the air as in the exuberance of life and 
force. 

“Faster, dear boy, faster,” cried 
the clergyman. ‘ Ay, now it comes.” 

They were late in their good intent 
and enterprise. The moment the am- 
bushed party appeared outside the 
wood, they were seen by those who led 
the advance in the funeral procession, 
nor was there a moment's doubt 
as to their intentions. Both parties 
plunged into the conflict. On the one 
side, the horses which bore the vehicle 
where the coffin was, were lashed into 
a fiery gallop with purpose to trample 
down every obstacle; on the other 
side, preparation had been made for 
such an attempt, and obstacles raised 
across the road, which brought the 
funeral procession to a sudden halt, 
and threw the whole line into confu- 
sion. Then the tumult and the battle 
began—horse and foot, men, and wo- 
men, and children, mixing in the con- 
tention without a thought of mercy or 
fear. 

Still the two horsemen urged on 
their gallant beasts, and were now 
near enough to call out aloud to the 
sanguinary combatants. Voice and 
gesture were alike vain. As well 
might they invite a stormy sea to be 
still, or a devouring fire to leave its 
rich prey unconsumed. They were 
galloping on, had already passed pros- 
trate and bleeding bodies, but the op- 
portunity was not given them to prove 
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whether the exposure of their own 
persons in the affray would have any 
good effect. Three horsemen, two of 
them in black, rode in from a cross- 
road before them and plunged into the 
crowd, scattering the multitude on 
every side, and laying about them with 
heavy whips and strong arms, without 
the least regard to the condition or 
the demerits of victors or vanquished, 
wounded or unhurt. 

If Virgil had seen a Roman Catholic 
priest quell a faction fight in Ireland, 
his simile for the exploit of Neptune 
pacifying the wild waste of waters in 
commotion would be easily accounted 
for. 

Had magistrates, attended by their 
constables, attempted to ride down the 
disorder of this funeral conflict, the 
two parties, irritated at the intrusion 
and blended into one by the exhibition 
of the new body, would have joined 
heart and hand for its overthrow ; but 
it was a wholly different affair when 
the peace-maker was a priest. At his 
hands even peace was acceptable, at 
least it was endurable. 

All was hushed and still as Dr. 
Connor and his young friend reined up 
in line with the priests, who received 
them respectfully; it was no time, 
however, for ceremony. 

“Peter Landers stand here before 
me,” said Father Fitzpatrick. ‘ Look 
round you. Is that your work—or 
that, or that—the victim writhing in 
sharp pain; or he, that strong man, 
beaten into insensibility ? Stand here, 
Peter, ‘ bare-headed’ they call you, 
hard-hearted, too, you may be called.” 
And a man, bare-headed and bare- 
armed, his hair thick and matted as an 
ancient glyb, which was strong enough 
to resist a sword, his arms, dress, and 
face smeared with blood, his own and 
others, advanced and stood alone be- 
fore the mounted party. 

«“ Will Brasil,” cried the priest, 
« Will Brasil!” 

** That’s me you're calling, father 
dear,” cried out a wretched creature, 
who had never parted the coffin through 
all the preceding tumult. “I was 
Will Brasil they used to say. Oh must 
I come from her that's here !” 

‘Come to me, Will, 1 want you,” 
rejoined Dr. Fitzpatrick. 

The poor man, as if unconsciously, 
obeyed ; first kissing the coffin, and 
then crossing himself devoutly. As 
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he moved slowly forward, every eye 
was fixed upon him, and the silence 
was unbroken by a breath—his totter- 
ing footsteps alone disturbed the still- 
ness. At last he stood confronted 
with the sanguinary leader of the 
affray. It was a mournful contrast— 
the savage strength and blood-stained 
face and form of the rude gladiator, 
awed by the priest, opposed to the 
wasted and tottering frame of the sub- 
dued and miserable old man. 

* Look upon him, Peter,” said Dr. 
Fitzpatrick ; “ is this your triumph— 
to rob an aged broken man like him, 
of the companion of forty years—to 
separate them in the grave ?” 

«No, no, father,” moaned the old 
man, “ we will lie together, ay, and 
wake together. Oh yes we will.” 

Peter the bare-headed attempted no 
reply, but ventured a look over the 
crowd as if to remind himself that 
there were other triumphs than over 
men in decrepitude. 

« I know what you mean,” continued 
Dr. Fitzpatrick, ‘and you ought to 
tremble for it. You did worse than 
rob the dying; you proposed to do 
violence to the dead. Which is there 
of you all,” said he, looking round, 
‘who could say before God and your 
own heart that you believed Honor 
Brasil, born Landers, desired to lie in 
the church-yard of Ballyricken? Is 
there one amongst you that will dare 
to tell me he knew this?” (A 
pause.) ‘ Not one, not one. Is there 
one among ye that believed or thought 
it ?—Thought that the mother would 
separate from her hardy sons—her 
innocent and comely daughter — 
from the man that will soon follow 
her, the man she has lived with for 
forty years of happiness or trouble? 
Which of ye, is there one of ye, be- 
lieves this of the good wife and the 
fond mother ?” 

No sound except sobs from the old 
man followed the demand. 

‘Not one,” resumed Dr. Fitz- 
patrick. “And ye dared to invade 
the rights of the dead. Ye that would 
swear vengeance, ay, even to the 
death, against the man that comes 
between ye and a wretched cabin with 
its acre of land—ye take it on ye to 
say to one of the faithful departed 
that you will refuse her the grave she 
was to lie in. Down on your knees 


and pray God to pardon ye; give God 
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thanks that he saved ye from the black 
crime ye thought to perpetrate. I 
give him thanks for ye,” said he, lift- 
ing up his face and pausing in his dis- 
course, while the crowd dropped upon 
their knees, and many hands beat upon 
troubled and subdued breasts. “ What 
a curse and a visitation have ye been 
spared,” he continued. ‘“ To put the 
dead out of her grave; do you think 
she could rest where you banished 
her?—to put the dead out of her 
grave, to force her to haunt ye. 
Where would she be when ye would 
not give her quiet in the house of 
death ?—where, but near her persecu- 
tors; in the dark night before your 
eyes; in the day heavy and dark 
upon your spirits—never to be away 
from ye—never ; haunting ye through 
your desolate lives, and meeting ye as 
ye departed into another world, to 
call for God’s sorest vengeance on the 
defrauders and oppressors of wl.at 
heaven protects and honours most— 
the faithful departed—the holy dead !” 

Whether by eloquence, authority, 
or superstition, the multitude were 
wholly subdued. Those whose wounds 
had disabled them were removed into 
neighbouring houses, to await the at- 
tendance of a surgeon, for whom a 
messenger was dispatched. They of 
both parties whose strength sufficed 
for such an exertion, joined in one 
common train, and accompanied the 
remains of the dead to their last 
earthly resting place. The clergymen 
of the two churches and their two 
companions formed part of the pro- 
cession, and remained in the church- 
yard until the groups had dispersed in 
the direction of their several habita- 
tions, It was arranged that the party 
of five should proceed to Dr. Connor's 
for rest and refreshment. 

The day had passed in a manner to 
disappoint the hope which opened at 
its dawn. Some information was ex- 
pected from the sexton. He had con- 
firmed suspicions as to the name and 
description of the parties by whom 
the false heir had been, or was said to 
have been, procured, to the exclusion 
of Neville. The information was 
obtained—obtained without difficulty, 
mystery, or delay. One of these parties 
was now committed to the silent grave, 
the other was at hand ; but distanceand 
obscurity could not separate him more 
effectually from those who wished to 
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question him than his afflicting circum- 
stances, 

A few friends still lingered around 
him as he lay on the grave over which 
the sod had been spread and smoothed 
down. They would not- tear him 
violently away, and could not abandon 
him. After some time the priest re- 
solved to try what his authority could 
effect. He rode near him, and called 
his name. 

* Is this,” said he, * what she would 
expect of ye?” 

He did not mean to conclude, but 
the miserable old man interrupted 
him. He lifted his face from the 
ground, and said with a steady voice : 

“No; I was trying, God forgive 
me, if I could die; and die I ought 
not and cannot till I do her bidding.” 

The group of his friends and rela- 
tives had fallen back as the gentlemen 
approached, and when the poor man 
attempted to rise, young Neville was 
the readiest to offer assistance. The 
old man accepted the proffered aid, 
and by slow and painful efforts raised 
himself. He stood for a moment, as 
if to recover from a severe exertion, 
and then for the first time lifted his 
head to thank his supporter. 

The moment he looked in the 
young man’s face, his whole appearance 

came so suddenly and marvellously 
altered that every countenance in the 
surrounding group reflected wonder. 
The old man shook and gasped; Ne- 
ville’s protecting arm prevented him 
from falling, but he sank down slowly 
upon the grave, rocked himself back- 
ward and forward, and muttered a 
low, unintelligible chant ; after which 
he spoke in a whisper, but not indis- 
tinetly ; every ear was bent down and 
on the strain for his words : 

* Honor, Honor dear, he’s here— 
he’s here; you saw him, dear, with 
the grand in the shouting streets— 
there’s grander here than ever they 
were, but no one is to disturb them. 
You saw him do the deed of a brave 
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Neville ; he’s at your grave, Honor, 
doing like a gentle Neville. You bid 
me go seek him, Honor dear, and he’s 
come to me — Marmaduke Neville 
coming to your grave, dear, to let 
your poor broken-hearted Will die 
and join you.” . 

The words came fainter and fainter 
until at last the old man sunk sense- 
less and prostrate on the grave. He 
was tenderly removed into the sex- 
ton’s (the nearest) house, and after he 
had been recovered, by such restora- 
tives as could-be procured, was left to 
take rest, with a promise, yielded to 
his entreaty, that Dr. Connor and 
his young friend would visit him at 
any hour of the evening or night 
that he gave them notice of his wish 
to receive them. 

These arrangements having been 
duly made, Dr. Connor, with the in- 
vited party, adjourned to the rectory 
house. The stranger was introduced 
as Mr. French Farrell—the prenomen 
being, as Dr. Fitzpatrick observed, to 
be regarded not as a baptismal appel- 
lation, but as a title used to distinguish 
his friend from the Buck, who bore 
the same family name with him. Mr. 
Farrell had travelled, had been a 
shrewd observer of men and things, 
and was frank and communicative in 
manner. Carleton conversed much 
with him, and with an interest to 
which mental pre-occupation and in- 
quietude could not render him insen- 
sible. There was less freedom in the 
communications of the ecclesiastics. 
Dr. Connor, it was evident, had appre- 
hensions that his young friend’s secret 
was suspected ; he was careful that 
no further light should be thrown 
upon it, and it was a relief to him, 
that he could scarcely conceal, when 
his guests took their leave, none of 
the party seeming to feel regret for 
their separation except the two who 
had never met before—Carleton and 
French Farrell. 





